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Sir Geoffrey le Scrope (c. 1285-1340 ), 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 


HE career of Sir Geoffrey le Scrope, the founder of the celebrated 

Yorkshire house of Scrope of Masham, is a notable instance 
of the way in which a medieval common lawyer of middle-class 
family could acquire great wealth and attain an influential position 
within the most exclusive circles of society. Apart from this 
personal interest of his career, his close association with political 
developments under the Despensers, Isabella and Mortimer, and 
the young Edward III, makes it worth while to examine his 
activities with some care.!_ Furthermore, he was employed as an 
envoy on a series of missions to France and Scotland over a period 
of more than twenty years. It was not unknown for English 
judges at this period to act as envoys, but the extent of Scrope’s 
diplomatic work seems to be without parallel.2. There are various 
difficulties in the legal and political history of his time which 
seem likely to delay the writing of a definitive life of Scrope for 
a considerable period; but a brief discussion of certain noteworthy 
aspects of his career may not be out of place at present, as a pre- 
liminary study of one of the more important figures in the Govern- 
ment of England during the earlier fourteenth century. 

It is desirable first to give a brief outline of such of the facts 
of Scrope’s life as are relevant to the present purpose.* He was 
the second son of Sir William le Scrope of Castle Bolton, Wensley- 
dale, Yorkshire His elder brother, Henry, was also a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who rose to the rank of chief justice, but he 


1 Without committing them to any of the views expressed here, I wish to express 
my debt to Professor G. O. Sayles, who originally suggested the researches on which 
this article is based, and to Professor T. F. T. Plucknett and Dr. E. B. Fryde, for 
advice and assistance on many points. 

2It should be observed that at present we possess only one detailed life of a 
fourteenth-century English judge: Professor B. H. Putnam’s Sir William Shareshull 
(1950). For the other judges we are largely dependent on Foss’s Judges of England 
(1848-64), a work of great merit in its day but rendered obsolete by later publications 
of record material. In these ciccumstances it is dangerous to generalize too freely. 

3 Reference may be made here to the detailed study of Scrope’s career in my thesis, 
of which a copy is available in Glasgow University Library, and to the section of the 
new Complete Peerage, xi. (1949), 531 s¢qq., devoted to the Scrope family. 

*Sir William was bailiff of Richmond in 1294 (Yorkshire Deeds, iii [Yorks. 
Arch. Soc., Record Series, lxiii], 30). 


* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LXIX—NO. CCLXX 
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was a much less remarkable man. Geoffrey was born probably 
not long before 1285.1 The chronology of his early professional 
career is obscure, but he may conceivably have begun his legal 
studies when the court of common pleas, in which his brother 
Henry was then a pleader, made a convenient stay at York, only 
forty miles from his home in Wensleydale, from 1298 until 1304.” 
He is first clearly identifiable as a pleader in the Year Book of 1310% 
but he was certainly by that date a lawyer of considerable experience. 
In 1312 he acquired a substantial interest at Clifton-on-Ure, in 
his native North Riding, which was to be the principal seat of 
his descendants until the male line came to an end in 1517.4 His 
first entry into the royal service 5 was his appointment as one of 
the four king’s serjeants-at-law, not later than Easter term 1315.° 
In 1319 he undertook what seems to have been his first diplomatic 
mission, a journey to Berwick to negotiate with the Scots.” After 
the battle of Boroughbridge had consummated the triumph of 
the Despensers in 1322, Scrope took part in the trial of the rebels,® 
and seems to have been in high favour with the Government. 
It was not long before he was made a puisne justice of the common 
pleas ® (27 September 1323), and knighted."° On 21 March 1324 


1He was presumably of age by 1306 (Ca/. Patent Rolls, 1301-7, p. 436). Other 
considerations suggest that he was born not earlier than 1280. His brother Henry 
seems to have been much older, perhaps by as much as fifteen years. 

2 For the dates see R. B. Pugh, Feet of Fines relating to Wiltshire, Edward I and II 
(Wilts. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1939), p. xii. Erroneous statements have been 
given elsewhere on the point. 

* Year Book 2 ¢” 3 Edward II (Selden Soc. vol. 19), p. 167. This seems to be 
the earliest appearance in the Year Books of a ‘Scrope’ who can certainly be 
identified with Geoffrey. 

* Yorkshire Deeds, vii (Yorks. Arch. Soc. lxxxiii), 94. ‘The original deed is preserved 
with many other documents concerning his estates, in Westminster Abbey muniment 
room (W. A. M. 1388); the documents seem to have found their way into the abbey 
muniments via the royal treasury, in consequence of the execution of Henry le Scrope 
for treason in 1415: cf. Devon, Issues of the Exchequer Henry III to Henry VI, p. 350, and 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-22, p. 83. The family name was to become “‘ Scrope of Masham ’”’, 
Masham being a manor two miles from Clifton, which Geoffrey acquired in 1328-9. 

5 A document calendared in Cal. Ancient Deeds, v (no. 10844) with the date 
5 Edward II, might be taken as evidence that Scrope attested a royal writ in 1312. 
Im fact the document is quite certainly to be dated 5 Edward III: it is a judicial writ 
attested by Scrope as chief justice. 

® Liberate Roll 92, m. 3: 5 November 1315. This is an order for the payment 
of Scrope’s fee as king’s serjeant for the term ‘ of Michaelmas last’, i.e. for Easter 
and Trinity terms 1315. Dugdale wrongly assigns the payment to 1316 (Chronica 
Series appended to Origines Juridiciales (1671), p. 37). ‘The error has been very often 
repeated in reference to Scrope and to the other three serjeants paid on the same date. 

7 See Appendix B below. 8 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, pp. 152 seqq. 

® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-24, p. 340. 

10 The first known reference to him as miles occurs in Westminster Abbey Muni- 
ments, No. 1999, dated 1 December 1323. In a similar document dated 18 August 
1323, he is not so styled (No. 1995), and it seems likely that he was knighted between 
these dates; it should be observed that the Sir appearing in the document of 
16 November 1323 calendared in Yorkshire Deeds, vii. 174, is not justified by the original. 
For the knighting of fourteenth-century judges on appointment see Foss, Judges of 
England, iii. 362-4, 441; Tout, Chapters, iii. 346, n. 2; iv. 413, n. 3. Two of the 
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he became chief justice of the king’s bench,! a post which he was 
to hold, with a few brief interruptions, until 1338,? during which 
period the king’s bench first established itself as a major factor in 
criminal jurisdiction. Surviving the revolution of 1326 unscathed, 
he became one of the most influential members of the Government 
of Isabella and Mortimer. He participated in the negotiation of 
the Scottish Treaty of 1328, directed the famous eyres of 1329-31, 
and probably had a substantial share in the preparation of the 
important statute of Northampton (1328). His close association 
with Mortimer did not prevent him from retaining both his office 
and his influence at court after the fall of Mortimer in 1330; 
indeed, until his death in 1340, he would seem to have been one 
of the most trusted counsellors of Edward III, and it was in these 
years that he was most frequently employed as an envoy. Leaving 
the king’s bench to go overseas with Edward III in 1338, he spent 
most of the last two years of his life in the Low Countries, though 
he returned for a brief space in 1340, and took part in drafting 
the important legislation of that year. He died at Ghent on 
2 December 1340; his body was brought home for burial at the 
abbey of Coverham, situated in his native district of Yorkshire.* 
The very extensive estates which he left to his son Henry * were 
the foundation of the power of the Scropes of Masham, one of 
the great northern families of the later middle ages. 


Though this outline of his life suggests that he possessed 
considerable influence in public affairs and great skill in promoting 


witnesses at the Scrope v. Grosvenor trial of 1385-90 asserted that Geoffrey had been 
knighted at a tournament held at Northampton (N. H. Nicolas, Scrope and Grosvenor 
Controversy, i. 142, 144). They do not give the date, but there is evidence that a 
tournament was projected at Northampton at precisely the same time as Geoffrey 
was appointed to the bench, and that he intended to go. In the wardrobe book of 
1323 he was paid £26 135. 4d. in aid of his expenses ‘ eunti ad tourniamentum Nor- 
hampton’ (21 September; Brit. Mus. MS. Stowe 553, fo. 128). A later entry shows, 
however, that the king forbade the tournament to be held (ibid. fo. 130%). On the 
question of Scrope’s military prowess, see below, p. 7, n. 1. 

1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1323-27, p. 74. Appointments to the king’s bench were usually 
made by letters close, and to the common pleas by letters patent (cf. above, p. 2, 
n.9). A point of some interest arises from the exact date of his appointment. At 
the time of the meeting in the exchequer (not later than 12 February 1324) which 
has been cited as an early example of a session of judges of both benches in the ex- 
chequer chamber (e.g. ante, xxi. 726-7, Plucknett, Concise Hist. of Common Law [4th 
edn., 1948], p. 154), Scrope was still a judge of the common pleas. There was there- 
fore no justice of the king’s bench present on that occasion; a fact which may render 
the meeting less significant than it has previously appeared. 

2 An outline of the chronology of his judicial career is given in Appendix A below. 
It is important to note that he was not, as is often asserted, dismissed from the chief 
justiceship in the revolution of 1326; see below, p. 4, n. 3. 

3H. Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 21; Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy, i. 97. 

‘Henry is reckoned by writers on the peerage as first Lord Scrope of Masham. 
An analysis of the list of the estates which he held at his death in 1391 (Ca/. Inquisi- 
tionum post Mortem, iii. 156-7) shows that he inherited the majority of them from his 
father. 
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his private fortunes, it would be unwise, until we know more 
about the medieval justices, and especially about the holders of 
the very important post of chief justice of the king’s bench, to 
assume that Scrope’s career was in either respect unparalleled. 
At present the most profitable approach seems to be to investigate 
some important aspects of his public and private career, without 
any attempt at systematic comparison with other chief justices. 
We should say here that there is little or no direct evidence to throw 
light on his character, and that a good deal of conjecture is neces- 
sary even in dealing with his actions; such limitations, of course, 
must be accepted if we are ever to attempt the study of a class 
of men who, as a rule, have left behind them neither letters nor 
literary works, and have inspired no contemporary biographies. 
The most striking aspect of Scrope’s political career is the 
stability of his position during the two revolutions of 1326 and 
1330. The adroitness with which he passed from one allegiance 
to another seems very remarkable. Thus there is evidence that 
in 1326 he enjoyed the confidence of Edward II and the Despensers 
even when Isabella had landed, and the king was about to flee 
to the west of England.! But by the following month, when 
few of those associated as closely as he with the Despensers had 
escaped with their lives, he was working for the new Government,? 
and when the king’s bench sat for the first term of the new reign, 
early in 1327, he presided as chief justice.* During the next three 
years he was a prominent figure in the Government of Isabella 
and Mortimer, but in spite of this, the fall of Mortimer in 1330 
did not prejudice his position in the slightest degree. Indeed, he 
shared in the rewards which were granted, in the parliament of 
November 1330, to the leaders of the coup d’état.4 The explanation 
of this repeated survival of revolutions cannot be certain.’ One 


1 He was ordered to hasten certain troops from London to join the king, and to 
have them paid. He did the latter on 9 October, a week after Edward left London 
(Memoranda Roll, K.R., 103, m. 115). 

2 Cal. of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, City of London, 1323-64, p. 16. ‘The document 
is undated, but can hardly be later than the end of November, 1326, and may well be 
not later than the middle of the month. 

’ Coram Rege Roll 267. Dugdale (Baronage, i. 658), followed by most later writers, 
asserts that Scrope was dismissed from the chief justiceship at the revolution. This 
is certainly not the case, and the pardon of 1 March 1327, which has been cited as 
evidence, must be regarded as purely formal (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 28). It 
may be added that Scrope was one of the deputation which went to Kenilworth in 
January 1327 to witness the abdication of Edward II (Historical Essays in Honour of 
James Tait, p. 45). 

“Cal. Charter Rolls, 1327-41, pp. 196-7; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-34, p. 31; for 
similar grants to known members of the conspiracy against Mortimer, see Rot. Pari., 
ii. 56-7. 

5 As more comes to be known of the careers of medieval judges, this survival may 
come to appear less remarkable. See Professor Plucknett’s remarks on the ‘diplomatic 
suppleness’ of Bereford and Inge at an earlier date (Year Book y Edw. II (Selden 
Soc. vol. 63), pp. xv-xvi). 
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might venture the theory that he had (in modern terms) a civil- 
service rather than a political outlook, but there is evidence that 
some contemporaries regarded him as a party man. The citizens 
of London, for example, sought to murder him, as they did 
Stapledon, in October 1326.1 Their grievance may have had 
its origin in his ruthless conduct as king’s serjeant during the 
eyre of London in 1321,? but it is probable that by 1326 they had 
come to think of him as a zealous supporter of the hated Despenser 
régime. Again, Scrope was on the list of those who were destined 
for murder by Mortimer’s agents in England in 1323: Robert 
Baldock, Arundel, both the Despensers, and Scrope—his inclusion 
here cannot easily be explained away. At the very end of his 
life comes a suggestive piece of evidence. The biographer of 
Archbishop Stratford says that Scrope, as one of the archbishop’s 
chief enemies, counselled Edward III to make his dramatic return 
to England in 1340 to punish Stratford and the other ministers.* 
It is curious enough that a man who aroused bitter political 
enmities should, on more than one occasion, have escaped scot 
free when power changed hands. The most reasonable explana- 
tion is that he had made himself indispensable to any government, 
not least because he was perhaps quite unscrupulous. Of the 
latter quality we shall note some suggestive traces in the history 
of his private life; the former is best illustrated by a brief account 
of his place in administrative and legal activities in the later years 
of Edward II, and the earlier years of Edward III. 

In the last year of his life, Scrope was granted a pension of 200 
marks for his ‘ willing and valuable services many times rendered ’ 
to both Edward II and Edward III, ‘both in England, especially in 
the office of justice and counsellor directing the common business 
of the whole realm with zeal and discretion, and in Scotland, and 
overseas, exposing himself to manifold dangers ’.5 Though this 
is doubtless to some extent the language of common form, it 
states no more than can be inferred from the Public Records 
during a period of a quarter of a century. From his appoint- 
ment as king’s serjeant in 1315 till his death in 1340, Scrope never 
ceased to be active in ‘the common business of the whole realm’. 
It is well known that the judges of the day had to undertake a 


1 Memorials of St. Edmund’s Abbey (Rolls Ser.), ii. 329 (I owe this reference to Dr. 
Fryde). Though Scrope escaped the fate of Stapledon, it seems that his house may 
have been pillaged (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 240). 

2On such hostility aroused by the eyre, see Walsingham, Hist. Anglicana (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 182, and for Scrope’s réle in the proceedings, see Munimenta Gildhallae (Rolls 
Ser.), 11, ii. 285-432. He figures prominently in the unpublished reports, which are 
now being edited by Professor H. M. Cam, for the Selden Society. 

3 Parl. Writs, u. ii, Appendix, 244; ante, Ixvi. 98. 

* Anglia Sacra, i. 21. 
5 Foedera, tt. ii. 1123. 
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great deal of non-judicial work,! but Scrope’s administrative 
labours began long before he reached the bench, and continued 
even after he had retired from it. Without detracting from his 
attainments as a lawyer, one might, indeed, plausibly argue that 
his aptitude for the business of government was a powerful factor 
in his rapid promotion to the chief justiceship.2 His connexion 
with the work of the council was naturally very close, though 
it is not easy to say if his influence went beyond that of previous 
chief justices, and the fact that he remained on the council after 
his retirement from the bench is not without parallel.? It is 
impossible adequately to illustrate his administrative and advisory 
work in a brief space, and a few examples must suffice here. After 
his appointment as king’s serjeant he regularly attended parliament.* 
As chief justice he is recorded to have made important speeches 
there on six occasions,® and there is reason to think that if the 
names of those who acted as spokesmen of the Government had 
been more consistently recorded in the rolls, it would be possible 
to show that he did so habitually. As serjeant, and later as justice 
he was appointed to a multitude of commissions of various kinds, 
both judicial and non-judicial. No doubt conflicting duties 
prevented his actually serving on all of these, but it is interesting 
to see this medieval example of a familiar modern type: the man 
who is ‘ the inevitable choice for a royal commission’. By reason 
of his official position he was, of course, the chief legal adviser 
of the Government, but an inspection of the files of warrants for 
the Great Seal, for example, shows that his opinion was sought 
on many urgent practical questions as well. ‘If Geoffrey le 
Scrope be in town he is to come’, runs a privy seal writ, ordering 
the chancellor to summon the council for a discussion of com- 
missions of array.” His experience as an envoy naturally led to 
his being consulted on foreign affairs;® and even military pre- 
parations ® did not come amiss to a man who is credibly reported, 


1 Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench (Selden Soc.), i. pp. Ixv-Ixvi; Putnam, 
Shareshull, chap. iii. 

2 He was promoted from serjeant to chief justice of the king’s bench in six months 
(September 1323 to March 1324). Such a move was not unprecedented (cf. Hengham’s 
slightly more leisurely promotion in 1272-4) but it seems very uncommon. 

3 Notable instances are William de Herle and John of Stonor (Foss, Judges of England, 
iii. 442; Cal. Close Rolls, 1354-60, p. 4). 

4 First summons in 1318 (Report on Dig. of a Peer, iii. 289). But he was present in 
the parliament of Hilary 1316 (Rot. Parl., i. 354). From 1318 until his death he was 
summoned to almost every parliament which was convened. 

5 In the years 1332-3; ibid. ii. 64-9. 

6 Ante, xlvii. 389-91. We have also to reckon with the parliaments for which 
no roll has survived. ? Cal. Chancery Warrants, i. 569. 

8 Examples may be seen in the warrants printed in E. Déprez, Les Préliminaires 
de la Guerre de Cent Ans, pp. 103, M. 13 104, n. 2. 

® E.g. letter from Edward III to chancellor printed in Chronicon de Lanercost (ed. 
Stevenson), pp. 539-40; Rotuli Scotiae, i. 499. 
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surprising as it seems in a middle-aged justice, to have distinguished 
himself both in tournaments and in real warfare. He was deeply 
involved in Edward III’s financial negotiations at the beginning of 
the Hundred Years War, and in one case the chance survival of 
a draft shows him adding the final touches to an agreement with 
the Bardi before it went to the chancery for engrossment.? It 
has been suggested, though proof is not forthcoming, that he had 
a share in drafting the Walton ordinances of 1338;% certainly, 
on going overseas with the king immediately afterwards, he held 
a place in the innermost circle of Edward’s advisers.‘ But un- 
doubtedly his most striking service in the administrative field, as 
will be apparent from the list of his missions in the appendix 
below, was his work as an envoy. Between 1319 and his death 
in 1340, he took part in over twenty missions, a record which 
makes him appear to be one of the busiest English envoys of the 
early fourteenth century. For a justice at this period, such employ- 
ment was by no means unknown; Henry Spigurnel and John 
de Benstede are examples from a slightly older generation than 
Scrope’s, and two others, Herle and Stonor, were his exact con- 
temporaries.6 What appears to have been unusual in Scrope’s case 
is the extent of his diplomatic commitments, and their combina- 
tion with a remarkably busy career on the bench. This is not the 


1 Several witnesses in the Scrope v. Grosvenor controversy asserted that Scrope 
had acquitted himself notably in tournaments, in the Scottish wars and in the cam- 
paigns in the Netherlands in 1339-40 (Scrope and Grosvenor Cont. i. 132-3, 142-5, 155-6). 
Though the evidence is very late, and was certainly given with a view to proving 
that the ancestors of the Scrope family were gentlemen as well as lawyers (see below, 
p. 8, n. 2, and the remarks of Sir Maurice Powicke, ante, Ixv. 251) it has some claim 
to consideration. Some witnesses were old enough to have first hand knowledge, 
and one, at least, Brian de Stapledon, had served with Scrope abroad in the campaign 
of 1340 (Scrope and Grosvenor Cont. i. 104; Treaty Roll 15, m. 10). There is also in- 
dependent testimony in Chronicon Walicri de Hemingburgh, ii. (1849), 347, and in the 
Wardrobe Account cited above, p. 2, n. 10. 

? For examples of transactions in which he was concerned, see Exch. Accts. 601/9 ; 
Mem. Roll, L.T.R., 116, m. 240; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, pp. 385, 405-6. For the draft 
agreement see Bull. of Instit. Hist. Research, xxii. 107. Scrope’s amendments can be 
identified: they clarify certain details and secure the king’s interests in one specific 
point. I am grateful to Dr. Fryde for telling me of this manuscript. 

3 Putnam, Shareshull, p. 46. The fact that Scrope left England before the ordin- 
ances were actually issued is immaterial, since they had been in preparation for some 
time before (Tout, Chapters, iii. 79; and on the date of Scrope’s departure, below, 
Appendix B). 

* Tout, op. cit. iii. 99. We may draw attention in particular to two documents 
which illustrate this: one is printed (very inaccurately) in I. A. Nijhoff, Gedenkwaar- 
digheden uit de Geschiedenis van Gelderland, i. 388-90, and is a promise by Edward, at 
the request of two of his allies, to be guided by a small council, of which Scrope 
was a member (November 1338); the other (Diplomatic Documents, Chancery, 
30/8/8) is described by Tout (op. cit. iii. 99-100), but the date is 19 August, not 19 May 
1339. 

5 Sayles, King’s Bench, i. p. lxii; Essays presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 332-59; Foss, 
Judges of England, iii. 441; Stonor Letters and Papers, ed. Kingsford (Camden Soc. 
1919), i. p. viii. See also Cuttino, English Diplomatic Administration, pp. 93-4. 
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place to deal with diplomatic problems as such, but some comment 
is called for on the personal aspects of his work as an envoy. 

Dr. Cuttino has drawn a distinction between the ‘ theatrical’ 
and the ‘practical’ elements in diplomacy; that is, between 
envoys of high rank who would be ‘ heard with respect in foreign 
courts ’, and administrative clerics who attended to the technical 
side of the negotiations.! It is scarcely conceivable that Scrope 
belonged to the former category. Socially, the standing of even 
the most eminent lawyers was not high,? nor would Scrope have 
been readily spared for service overseas unless his presence abroad 
was of more than ornamental value.? That we can thus place 
Scrope in a similar category to Dr. Cuttino’s ‘ administrative 
clerics’ is a reminder that he lived in an age when common lawyers 
were coming to compete with the clergy on their traditional pre- 
serves. It is relevant here to draw attention to a somewhat 
misleading statement by Tout, that Scrope found diplomatic 
work so attractive that he abandoned the bench in order to devote 
his attention to it. It seems, on the contrary, that he disliked 
travel overseas, and that when he left the bench in 1338, he did 
so not of choice, but at the royal command. The evidence is a 
grant made to him in 1334, after a series of journeys to Scotland 
and France, from which we quote the following passage : 


Considering the praiseworthy service which our beloved and 
faithful Geoffrey le Scrope has rendered, and the untiring exertions 
which he has undertaken as our envoy in foreign parts and in the 
office of chief justice . . . we have granted that for the rest of 
his life he shall not be constrained or urged to go overseas as our 
envoy against his will, unless it happens that we travel outside 
our realm on business touching ourselves, in which event we wish 
him to go with us if he conveniently can.® 


1 Op. cit. 95-6. 

2 Evidence of this is recorded in the Scrope v. Grosvenor trial. One witness tells 
how his father (who would be a contemporary of Geoffrey le Scrope) had been called 
to his father’s deathbed and addressed as follows: ‘I hear that it is said that Henry 
le Scrope (i.e. the chief justice) is no gentleman because he is a man of law, and I tell 
you for certain that his father was knighted at Falkirk . . . and they are gentlemen 
and of noble birth’ (Scrope and Grosvenor Cont. i. 182). Another witness explained 
that the same Henry was put to the study of the law with the consent of his family, 
who were of gentle birth (sbid. i. 142). From such statements, made by friendly 
witnesses anxious to help the cause of the Scropes in the court of chivalry, we can 
guess the aristocratic view of ‘ men of law’. 

* Only one detailed narrative survives to show the precise part which he played 
on a mission, and we should not generalize from this ; but it is noteworthy that on 
that occasion he acted as spokesman (Appendix B, no. 11). 

“It will be remembered that two of the three lay chancellors of 1340-5, Parving 


and Sadington, were common lawyers, and that both of them also served as treasurers 
of the exchequer. 


5 Chapters, iii. 88. 
® Full text of letters patent in Year Book 12-13 Edward III (Rolls Ser.), p. Ixxxix. 


The summary in Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1330-34, p. 565, omits the important qualification 
to the promise. 
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The terms of this promise were fulfilled: Scrope was not 
again sent abroad until four years later, when the king was about 
to cross to Flanders. Then he was called upon once more, and a 
mission to meet the Emperor Lewis IV in Germany inaugurated 
another period of work overseas.!. The evident anxiety of the 
king to have his services as an envoy, when work of special 
significance had to be done, reinforces the view that he was an 
important agent in the ‘ diplomatic administration’ of the period ; 
and if we recall that during most of his career as an envoy he was 
a senior member of the council, it is reasonable to suppose that 
he had a considerable influence on foreign policy. The most 
important negotiations, perhaps, with which he was concerned 
were those which led to the treaty with Scotland in 1328. The 
foolish contemporary clamour about the ‘shameful peace’ has 
perhaps blinded historians to the skill with which the English 
envoys who went to Edinburgh for the final negotiations per- 
formed their task. Given that they had to admit Bruce’s title 
(and this was no more than a recognition of fact) the rest of the 
settlement was most skilfully drafted in the interests of England. 
The main credit for this must beyond doubt go to William de 
Ayermine, bishop of Norwich, and Scrope, the only members of 
the English mission who possessed experience of Anglo-Scottish 
diplomacy over a long period; and of the two, Scrope was the 
more experienced man.? 

It is now time to consider some features of Scrope’s career as 
a lawyer. No attempt can yet be made to assess his contribution 
to the development of legal doctrine; even if space allowed a 
detailed analysis of reported cases, the present state of the relevant 
Year Book texts would hardly justify it.* His mark on legal 
history may be seen clearly enough, however, in an important 
series of statutes, and in a vigorous and novel use of the jurisdiction 
of his own court. The copious legislation of 1327-40 (it occupies 
over forty pages of the Statutes of the Realm) deals with a wide 
range of public and private law, and its importance as a whole 
has hardly yet been generally recognized. Many of the enact- 
ments of the period were the result of petitions in parliament, 
and cannot be credited simply to the initiative of the government. 


1 See Appendix B below. 

? On the negotiations of 1328 and their problems see Scott. Hist. Rev. xxviii. 121-9; 
xxix. 23-35, and History (N.S.), xxxviii. 54-61. 

3 The reports covering virtually the whole period of his justiceship are still avail- 
able only in the vulgate edition, where, in addition to the familiar difficulties, we have 
to face the danger of confusion with his brother Henry. The fact that he spent almost 
all his judicial career on the king’s bench, whose sessions received little attention 
from the reporters, is a handicap which will be partly compensated when the very 
full reports of the Northampton eyre of 1329-30 have been edited. 

* Attention has been drawn to it by Professor Plucknett in The English Government 
at Work, 1327-36, iii. 117-26. 
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Making due allowance for this, all the fifteen statutes promulgated 
during his chief justiceship probably owe a good deal to Scrope 
both in substance and in drafting, and especially the two most 
important: the statute of Northampton (1328), a landmark in 
the history of criminal jurisdiction, and the massive statute of 
1340 (14 Edw. III, st. 1), devoted mainly to reforms in legal 
process and administration. His regular work on the bench was 
in no way subordinated to the heavy demands of politics, ad- 
ministration, and foreign travel. If, in his fourteen years of office 
as chief justice, he inevitably had on some occasions to set aside 
judicial work, this did not happen very often. Reference to the 
table given below (Appendix A) shows that during those years 
he was absent from the king’s bench for eleven terms, but in 
six of these he was engaged on judicial business elsewhere, as 
justice in eyre, or justice of oyer and terminer. This assiduous 
attention to judicial work is the more remarkable since the court 
of king’s bench was undertaking more onerous tasks than hitherto. 
During Scrope’s chief justiceship it greatly extended its activities 
as a court of first instance in criminal cases, and by the date of his 
death it was a major factor in criminal jurisdiction in the shires 
where it sat.2, Moreover, although it had always been an itinerant 
court, its migrations in this period were frequent and widespread, 
as if to give full effect to its new jurisdiction. To have been 


1 He was appointed to the drafting committee in 1340 (Rof. Parl. ii. 113). Most 
unfortunately there is no roll of the Northampton parliament of 1328 to show what 
part he took in the making of the statute. But what is known of the drafting of 
statutes at this period is in favour of the supposition that the chief justice of the king’s 
bench would be closely concerned ; see Richardson and Sayles in Law Quarterly Rev. 
l. 545; Putnam, Shareshull, pp. 41-2 and references there cited. 

2 The use of the king’s bench to hear indictments made by juries in the counties 
where it was sitting, and to deliver gaols, seems to have begun shortly before Scrope’s 
appointment as chief justice ; a noteworthy instance being the important proceedings 
in Lancashire in 1323, recorded at great length on Coram Rege Roll 254, Rex, of 
which a substantial portion is printed in Dr. G. H. Tupling’s South Lancashire in the 
Reign of Edward II (1949). The practice was greatly developed under Scrope, with 
the result that the Rex membranes of the Coram Rege Rolls come to resemble the 
records of the various classes of itinerant justices who exercised criminal jurisdiction. 
Noteworthy examples are Coram Rege Rolls 285 (52 Rex membranes, Trinity term 
1331, sessions at Lincoln) and 310 (42 Rex membranes, Michaelmas 1337, sessions 
at Canterbury). There is no adequate treatment of this development and its causes, 
but Professor Sayles is dealing with it in a forthcoming work for the Selden Society. 

3 A useful list of the movements of the king’s bench from 1327 to 1422 is given 
in Putnam, Proceedings before the Justices of the Peace (Ames Foundation, 1938), pp. 
29-33, but it does not profess to be complete; e.g. the court sat at Beccles, Suffolk, 
in 1339, as well as at the places named in the list (Coram Rege Roll 288, membrane 
between mm. 82 and 83), and undoubtedly there are many similar instances where 
a postea reveals a migration which is not recorded in the roll of the term in question, or at 
least is not mentioned on its first membrane. The membrane cited from roll 288 
contains a vivid illustration of the frequency of moves during a single term: a litigant 
complains that he was told to appear at ‘ Henhowe’ (near Bury St. Edmunds), only 
to find that the king’s bench had just moved to Colchester. On arrival there, he 
was told to repair to Westminster, where he at last succeeded in finding the court. 
Even this is not a full list of the migrations of the term (Trinity, 1339). 
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responsible for completing what seems to be the last major develop- 
ment in the jurisdiction of the king’s bench during the middle 
ages is perhaps Scrope’s most noteworthy achievement. But it is 
very difficult to understand how he organized his life so as to re- 
concile judicial work in a perpetually itinerant court with all his 
other activities. 

Some comment is called for on the question of Scrope’s part 
in what Professor Putnam! and Professor Cam? have described 
as a campaign of law enforcement, begun under Isabella and 
Mortimer, and continued under the independent rule of Edward III. 
We need not recapitulate here the details of this reconstruction 
of events, in which the statute of Northampton, the eyres of 
1329-31, and the use of commissions of the ‘trailbaston’ type, 
combined with experimental commissions of the peace and of 
“keepers of the counties ’, are explained as elements in a develop- 
ing plan to improve law and order. Since Scrope was certainly 
involved in some of these activities, and may be taken to have had, 
as chief justice, a supervisory concern with them all, it would be 
tempting to argue that he may have been the planner of the whole 
scheme, more especially since his continuance in office after the 
fall of Mortimer is paralleled by the apparent continuity of policy 
in law enforcement. But some caution has to be observed here. 
The history of the development of criminal jurisdiction in this 
period has not yet been explored in any detail, nor has it been 
satisfactorily related to contemporary politics. Until such ques- 
tions have been fully investigated, Scrope’s part in all these events 
can hardly be discussed with profit. The obscurities which 
surround even fundamental points may be illustrated from the 
eyres. Scrope presided over the Northampton eyre which opened 
in 1329. In his opening speech he declared that the eyre (by 
that date a moribund institution) was being revived in response 
to a general complaint of large-scale disorder.5 This Northampton 
eyre, and its counterparts in Nottingham, Derby, and Bedford, were 
carried through with great thoroughness, but no other counties 
were visited, and the ‘ revival’ of the eyre seems in fact to have 
marked its demise. We do not know why the experiment was 
cut short: whether because Scrope could not be spared for such 


1* Transformation of the Keepers into the Justices of the Peace’ in Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xii. 19-48 ; English Government at Work, 1327-36, iii. 185-217. 

2 Ante, xxxix. 241-52. 

3 Ante, xxxix. 249. Cf. also D. Hughes, Early Years of Edward III (1915), p. 212. 

“The role of Mortimer himself is very hard to determine. Professor Putnam’s 
estimate of his influence rests on no specific evidence, though as coming from a scholar 
with unrivalled knowledge of the documents it carries great weight (Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., loc. cit... Mr. R. V. Rogers’ recent assertion that the Northampton eyre was 
Edward III’s first open step to free himself from Isabella and Mortimer seems to be 
very questionable (Bull. John Rylands Lib., xxxiv. 388). 

5 Ante, xxxix. 249-50. 
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lengthy periods,! or because of the revolution of 1330, or because 
the eyres simply failed to produce the desired results. Nor is it 
easy to understand why, if Scrope’s speech was a sincere statement 
of the reasons for the eyres, so much time was devoted to civil 
pleas and pleas of Quo Warranto.* True, the eyre was an inflexible 
instrument, but none could know this better than the chief justice, 
and it is conceivable that his opening speech was an attempt to 
excuse an unpopular measure, which may have been introduced 
mainly for financial reasons. There are few matters in the period 
1327-40 which are in greater need of detailed study; but one 
may suspect that Scrope’s part in this, as in politics, may prove 
to have been dictated substantially by considerations of immediate 
advantage to the Government of the day. 

There is every sign that Scrope turned his success in public 
affairs to the advantage of his private fortune. Some indication 
of the state which he kept is given by the fact that six ships were 
provided for his retinue and his horses when he went overseas 
for the last time in 1340.3 Though on such occasions he was 
entitled to a daily allowance for his expenses, it is probable that 
these payments were not always made,‘ and that when he did 
receive them they were insufficient to cover his outlay.’ If we 
add that starting his career with few material assets, as the younger 
son of a moderately well-to-do knight, he ended it as one of the 


chief landlords in his native North Riding of Yorkshire, with 
subsidiary interests in a dozen other counties,® it is obvious that 
some consideration of the sources of his wealth is called for. If 
we put together every recorded payment which he received from 
the crown for legal, diplomatic, and other services, between 1315 
and 1340, the average is about £80 a year. Set against his heavy 


1 As suggested by Professor Cam, ante, xxxix. 249. 

2 Which occupy nearly three times as many membranes in the Northampton eyre 
rolls as do pleas of the crown and gaol deliveries. I am much indebted to Mr. C. A. F. 
Meekings for his kindness in facilitating my examination of the eyre rolls of 1329-31. 

3 Treaty Roll 15, m. 9. 

“Some cases where there is no recorded payment to Scrope for a diplomatic 
mission may be explained by accidental loss of documents, and others by an indirect 
payment (e.g. via the Bardi); but a recent discovery by Dr. E. B. Fryde that the 
exchequer owed Scrope £852 at his death (Exch. Plea Roll 79, m. 92d) makes it very 
possible that in some cases he never received payment at all. 

5 In October 1337 Edward III ordered the payment of £200 to Scrope, in aid 
of his sumptuosa obsequia (Liberate Roll 114, m. 3). The grant of 1340 referred to above 
(p. 5) alludes to his sumptus et expensas intolerabiles in the service of Edward II and 
Edward III. In both cases it is implied that he is out of pocket as a result of his 
service to the crown. 

6 The unfortunate mutilation of the Inquisitio post mortem makes it hard to prepare 
a complete inventory of his estates (Cal. of Inquisitions post Mortem, viii. No. 281). 
Some idea of their great extent can be gained from the volumes of Yorkshire Deeds 
published by the Yorks. Archaeological Society based, inter alia, on the Scrope deeds 


now at Westminster Abbey. I hope to publish an inventory compiled from these and 
other sources. 
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expenses in the royal service this would not have made a wealthy 
man of him. But other sources have to be taken into account. 
First, he received at various times direct grants of land from the 
king. Again, during perhaps fifteen years before his appointment 
to the bench he may well have had a lucrative practice at the bar. 
Little seems to be known of the rate at which counsel could expect 
to be paid at this period. A group of quittances preserved at 
Westminster Abbey shows that the abbot paid pensions to Scrope 
and three other serjeants at the rate of {2 a year,! and other sources 
suggest that successful counsel could expect to accumulate a 
number of such pensions from religious houses.2 These sums 
were probably no more than retaining fees, and there can be little 
doubt that when important litigation was in progress more at- 
tractive rewards were available; at least one recorded transaction 
shows that gifts of land could be made to a pleader by a litigant.® 
On any reasonable view of the relations between counsel and their 
clients, many of whom were wealthy landowners with much to 
gain and lose in the courts, Scrope may well, while still a pleader, 
have enjoyed a substantial income. Promotion to the bench did 
not put an end to the payment of pensions by litigants,‘ and as a 
judge he would have fresh opportunities of gain. A chronicler 
who on this matter can hardly have been misinformed, records 
that the abbot of Peterborough spent £1,176 in various matters 
connected with the eyres of 1329 to 1331. Much of this may have 
gone in counsel’s fees, but ‘entertainment’ of the judges is 
specifically mentioned, and no doubt Scrope had his share.5 Sums 
of cash received in all these ways could profitably be invested in 
land. The rapid accumulation of Scrope’s estates in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire is consistent with the view? that he advanced 
money to his impoverished neighbours on the security of their 


1 Westminster Abbey muniments, nos. 29403, 29399, 29400 (quittances from 
Scrope, Herle, and Stonor in 1319) and no. 29374 (from Toutheby in 1317). 

® Annales Monastici (Rolls Ser.), iii. 358 (pensions of 20s. a year given in 1289 to 
three pleaders ‘ ita quod sint intendentes nostris negotiis sicut in eorum cautionibus 
continetur’). The text of a ‘ cautio’ is printed in Sayles, King’s Bench, i. p. cxliii, 
together with another list of pensions granted to pleaders, some of whom receive 
£2 a year and some £1. See also R. A. L. Smith, Canterbury Cathedral Priory (1943), 
chap. v. 3 Annales Monastici, loc. cit. 

4 Sayles, Law Quarterly Rev., \vi. 247-54; King’s Bench, i. pp. lxxvi-lxxviii. Scrope, 
when chief justice, enjoyed pensions of £10 a year from the earl of Lancaster (P.R.O., 
Duchy of Lanc. Misc., 9/1, m. 33), of £2 a year and 10 marks of land from the Hos- 
pitallers (Knights Hosp. in England, Camden old ser. Ixv. 112, 204), and doubtless from 
other sources. Letters illustrating the relation between judges (including Scrope) 
and litigants will be found in Literae Cantuarienses (Rolls Ser.), ii. 2, 182, 202, etc. 

5On this occasion Scrope also received a valuable wardship from the abbot. 
For the whole episode see Hist. Coenobii Burgensis (ed. Sparke, 1723), pp. 226-9. 

® Plucknett, Concise Hist. of Common Law (4th edn.), pp. 539-42; Holdsworth, 
Hist. of English Lam, iii. 128-30. A full study of the technique of investment in land 
is badly needed ; see K. B. McFarlane in Gamb. Hist. Journal, ix. 61. 

* Complete Peerage, xi. 557, 0. (a). 
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lands, as a step towards finally supplanting them.1 The ravages 
of the Scots in the years preceding the truce of 1323 must have 
provided the opportunity for speculation in land, and evidence 
of his lack of scruple in such matters is to be found in a petition 
from one of his Yorkshire neighbours in 1330.2 An examination 
of the chronology of the growth of his estates is broadly consistent 
with these suggestions. His first gains were made about 1311, 
the precise time when he emerges clearly in the Year Books as a 
pleader of note, and their extent during the next ten years is not 
beyond what one might expect of a very successful king’s serjeant. 
The pace quickened when he reached the bench, and his favour 
with the Despensers was marked by grants from forfeited estates,° 
as well as by an assignment of 2,000 marks from the fines imposed 
on the rebels of 1322.4 From Edward III he received further grants 
of land, and the stability of his position is illustrated by the fact 
that when the forfeitures of the late reign were restored, Scrope 
was compensated for the lands which he had to surrender.5 Yet 
the bulk of his estates were gained not by royal grants, but by private 
negotiation during the years of his chief justiceship. There need 
be no mystery about his success: a shrewd and ruthless lawyer, 
who turned to good account the opportunities afforded by his 
own steady favour at court during a revolutionary period, was 
clearly in an excellent position to establish the fortunes of an 
important family.® 

These are some of the salient features of a remarkable career. 
Tantalizing as are the obscurities which surround the precise 
details of his réle in public affairs, he was clearly a powerful figure 
from first to last : it is characteristic that he is said to have engineered 
a major stroke of politics in the last week of his life, and if so per- 
sistent and capable a man was one of Archbishop Stratford’s chief 
enemies, we can well understand why the archbishop’s biographer 
regarded his death as an act of divine grace.? His whole life may 
serve to focus attention on a class of self-made men who were 


1 A transaction which can be interpreted in this way is Scrope’s acquisition of the 
manor of Bellerby, Yorks, in 1328 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 360-1; Yorkshire 
Fines, 1327-47 (Yorkshire Arch. Soc. xlii), p. 22.) 

2 Rot. Parl. ii, 39; a complaint of his unjust occupation of Garriston, Yorks, 
relying on his position as justice to prevent any dispute. The sequel, a formal grant 
of Garriston to Scrope’s son Henry, is to be found on De Banco Roll 284, Rotulus 
de Cartis, m. 1 (1331). 

3 Grant of the honour of Skipton in 1326 (Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, p. 400); of 
Bracken, Yorks., in 1322 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-4, p. 107). 

4 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, p. 152; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1321-24, p. 395. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 368, 401. 

® Attention should be drawn to the parallels offered by the wealth of Shareshull, 
treated by Professor Putnam (Shareshull, chap. i, and p. 90), and of John of Stonor, 
one of Scrope’s contemporaries (Stonor Letters and Papers, i. pp. x seqq.). Cf. Plucknett, 
Concise Hist. pp. 208-9, and the interesting remarks about Henry le Scrope (ap- 
parently by J. H. Round) in The Ancestor, iv. 173. ? Anglia Sacra, i. 21. 
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‘driving their way into the ranks of the exclusive aristocracy ’ ;} 
a better knowledge of them should considerably advance our 
understanding, not only of the origin of some important families. 
but of the way in which medieval England was governed. 


E. L. G. STongs. 
APPENDIX A 
Chronology of Scrope’s Career on the Bench 


The chronology of the judicial appointments of this period depends 
so much on unpublished documents, that it may be useful to give here 
a summary of the chief dates in Scrope’s judicial career. An example 
which illustrates the importance of such matters is given above (p. 
3, M. 1). 

(i) The Common Pleas. Scrope was a puisne justice from 27 September 
1323 until his appointment to the king’s bench as given below. His 
appointment as ‘ second justice’ in 1334 was never effective; possibly 
he asked for an easier post after his return from abroad, but soon 
decided to remain on the king’s bench (Ca/. Pat. Rolls 1330-34, p. 565). 

(ii) The King’s Bench. Scrope was chief justice from 21 March 1324 
until 22 June 1338. His service was interrupted by other duties on 
the following occasions : 

(a) 1329, Trinity Term. Absent on mission to France. His place 
taken by Robert of Mablethorpe (Coram Rege Roll 277). 

(b) 1329, Michaelmas Term, and 1330, Hilary Easter and Trinity 
terms. Absent on account of eyre at Northampton. His 
place taken by his brother Henry (Coram Rege Rolls 
278-81). 

(¢) 1330, Michaelmas Term. Reason for absence unknown. Place 
taken by Henry le Scrope (Coram Rege Roll 282). 

(d) 1332, Easter and Trinity Terms. Absent because engaged on 
an important commission of oyer and terminer in the 
midlands.2 Place taken by Richard of Willoughby 
(Coram Rege Rolls 288-9). 

(e) 1333, Michaelmas Term. Mission to France, place taken by 
Willoughby (Coram Rege Rolls 294). 

(f) 1334, Easter and Trinity Terms. Mission to France, place 
taken by Willoughby (Coram Rege Rolls 296-7). 

(iii) Other Judicial Commissions. 

(a) Assizes. Earliest commission in 1320. None held after pro- 
motion to king’s bench (Pat. Roll 153, m 5d; Assize Rolls 
160, 161, 425 (part), 679, 1115). 

1 That this success was resented is shown by the allegations against the gentility 
of the Scropes, referred to above, p. 8,n. 2. The phrase in the text is quoted from 
Professor Sayles (ante, xvi. 111). 

2 See note on (iii) (¢) p. 16. 

8 The fact that Scrope was paid as chief justice for these terms, when he was certainly 

absent, shows that salaries recorded on the Liberate Rolls are not proof of a judge’s 


presence on the bench for the terms to which the salary is assigned (Liberate Roll 
III, m. 1). 
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(b) Proceedings against Contrariants (1322). Cf. Cal. Fine Rolls 
1319-27, pp. 152 seqq. and Parl. Writs u. ii. Appendix, 261. 

(¢) General Oyer and Terminer* in 1323 (Assize Rolls 142, 425 (part), 
and 1117); in 1326 (Assize Roll 470); and in 1332 (Assize 
Roll 1411b). 

(d) General Eyre in Northamptonshire (1329-30). See Assize Rolls 
629-36. 


APPENDIX B 
List of Scrope’s Diplomatic Missions 


This list excludes missions to which Scrope was appointed but upon 
which he did not actually serve. This explains any apparent omissions, 
but there is room for doubt, in one or two cases, whether he actually 
served or not. 


(1) 1319. Meeting at Berwick to negotiate truce with the Scots. 
Left York 2 December. Truce made on 21 December. Returned 
to York 30 December. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 17362, fo. 9¥.) 

(2) 1320. Meeting at Carlisle to negotiate truce with Scots. Left 
Dalton, near Rotherham, 24 September. Returned to London 
13 October. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 9951, fo. 5.) 

(3) 1323. Meetings at Newcastle and Bishopthorpe to negotiate peace 
with Scots. Left London for Newcastle 5 April. Bishopthorpe 
meetings began 22 May, and concluded with a truce on 30 May. 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Stowe 553, fo. 26%, and ante, xxxv. 231-3.) 

(4) 1324. Meetings seem to have taken place late in this year at York, 
between English and Scots envoys, for the negotiation of a peace 
(Chron. Edw. I and II, ii. 276 seqqg.). Scrope’s participation is 
suggested by Foedera, 11. ii. 577-8. 

(5) 1327. Meeting at Newcastle to negotiate peace with Scots. 
(Foedera, 11. ii. 723, 725 ; for the date, cf. Issue Roll 232, s.d. 1 March 
1328.) 

(6) 1328. Meeting at Edinburgh to conclude peace ‘ of Northampton ’. 
Scrope left York 29 February, spent 14 to 19 March in Edinburgh, 
and returned to the court at Stamford on 11 April. (Scott. Hist. 
Rep. xxviii. 121-32.) 

(7) 1329. Meeting at Abbeville for negotiations with the French. 
(Foedera, u1. ii. 766; Wardrobe Debentures (E 404) 499/167.) 
This mission followed immediately on Edward III’s homage to 
Philip VI at Amiens, at which ceremony Scrope was present. 
(Foedera, 11. ii. 765.) 

(8) 1329. Meeting at Abbeville for negotiations with French (Ward- 
robe Debentures 489/526). Déprez is wrong in suggesting that 
this mission must have followed the writ of Liberate of 21 January 
1330 (Les Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans p. 51, 0.1). The 


1 The sessions of 1332 would perhaps be better described as trailbaston proceedings ; 
they are concerned chiefly with the holding to ransom of justice Willoughby, an 
episode which throws so much light on the organization of the large-scale felonies 
of this period that I hope to discuss it in detail elsewhere. Cf. Chron. Knighton, 
i. 460-1. 
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(9) 
(10) 


(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


Wardrobe Debenture shows that it was over by December 1329; 
it cannot be identical with no. 7, in spite of the identity of place. 
1331. On 20 October Scrope met envoys from Guelders at West- 
minster for the negotiation of an alliance. (Foedera, u. ii. 834.) 
1333-1334. Negotiations with the French at Paris. Scrope left 
England early in October 1333, returning early in January 1334. 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-34 pp. 466-7; Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-37, 
p. 218. No account survives for Scrope, but details of the journey 
can be found in the accounts of two of his colleagues, Exch. Accts. 
310/35, 36.) 

1334. On February 10-12 Scrope acted as spokesman of the 
English delegation which negotiated with Edward Balliol at 
Edinburgh. (Foedera, 1. ii. 875-8.) 

1334. Negotiations with the French at Senlis. Scrope left 
England early in April 1334, returning early in July. See Foedera, 
II. ii. 883-5; Ancient Corresp. 39/56; Exch. Accts. 127/29/13 
(account between Scrope and Bardi at Senlis); and cf. Ca/. Close 
Rolls, 1333-37, pp. 321-2. 

1335. Early in the year Scrope went north (probably to New- 
castle) to meet French envoys mediating between England and 
Scotland. (Chancery Warrants 219/8339; Issue Roll 279, m. 27; 
Knighton (Rolls Ser.) i. 472.) 

1335-1336. Between November 1335 and May 1336 Scrope took 
part in some rather ill-defined negotiations with the Scots at New- 
castle or Berwick or possibly at each place in turn. (Foedera, 11. ii. 
925-6; Issue Roll 288, s.d. 6 May 1336.) 

1338. Meeting with Emperor Lewis IV. Scrope was sent to 
inform Lewis of Edward’s plans. He left England on 28 June, 
and remained abroad with the king after his mission was over. 
(Foedera, 1. ii. 1046; Issue Roll 299, m. 17; Knighton ii. 4. Date 
of departure from Chancellor’s Roll 13 Edw. III, m. 46.) 

1338. Scrope took part in negotiations at Arras with the French 
towards the end of the year. (Foedera, 1. ii. 1065 ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1361-64, p. 252. For evidence of negotiations with French at 
Arras at this time see Exch. Accts. 311/36 under expense nunciorum.) 
1339. On 4 January Scrope was appointed to treat with Louis of 
Flanders. (Foedera, 11. ii. 1106, wrongly dated 1340.) 

1339. On 1 July Scrope was appointed to treat with the French. 
(Foedera, 11. ii. 1084.) 

1339. On 13 and 15 November the commission to treat with Louis 
of Flanders (cf. no. 17 above) was repeated. (Foedera, 11. ii. 1097.) 
1340. Between 28 April and the beginning of August Scrope 
took part in negotiations with the Scots for a final peace. (Rotuli 
Scotiae i. 590, 592; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-64, p. 252, which must 
refer to this period.) 

1340. Scrope took part in negotiating the three years’ truce with 
France concluded at Esplechin on 25 September. The negotiations 
had extended over several weeks previously. (Chronographia 
Regum Francorum (Soc. de Hist. de France), ii. 160; Déprez, 
op. cit. pp. 344-5.) 
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The Terms of the Disposal of the Devon 
Monastic Lands, 1536-58 


ICHARD CAREW, writing towards the end of the sixteenth 

century, recalled a time when ‘the golden shower of the 
dissolved abbey lands rained well-near into every gaper’s mouth ’,? 
and during succeeding centuries historians have only too readily 
accepted this widespread contemporary belief that the monastic 
lands seized by Henry VIII were distributed among the king’s 
friends, especially the so-called ‘new men’ of the early Tudor 
period, either as free gifts or for sales at ridiculously low prices. 
Attention is drawn to this sequel with undisguised triumph by 
those who can only condemn Henry’s spoliation of the church ; 
and somewhat sadly by those who emphasize the shrewdness of 
his action in taking advantage of popular apathy towards the monks 
to further his political and financial plans. The Abbé Constant, 
for instance, ascribing the Dissolution principally to the king’s 
greed, contends that his acquisitiveness was equalled only by his 
prodigality, for he ‘gave them (the monastic lands) away as 
presents, as stakes in a game of dice, in exchange for uncultivated 
or denuded lands or for practically nothing at all’.* Pollard too, 
while not allowing pre-eminence to the financial motive behind 
the king’s action, comments that little profit resulted therefrom, 
“because Henry was compelled to distribute the greater part of 
the spoils among his nobles and gentry ’.® 

This time-honoured belief that even the sales were ‘ bargains ’ 
to the purchasers received added support from the very natural 
assumption that the king deliberately distributed most of the 
church lands among laymen on favourable terms in order to build 
up vested interests in the permanence of the Reformation settle- 
ment. Yet Savine long ago suggested that the royal grants of 
monastic lands were ‘ genuine exchanges, gifts and sales ’ 4 and in 
a table of grants and grantees which he compiled for Fisher’s 
Political History he distinguished in general terms between the 
various ways in which the lands were alienated and made it quite 


1R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall (1769 edn.), p. 109. 

2 G. Constant, The Reformation in England (English translation, 1934), p. 190. 
3 A. F. Pollard, Henry VIII (1925), p. 341. 

* A. Savine, English Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution (1909), p. 70. 
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clear that sales far outnumbered gifts.' But the question of the 
exact prices paid was still left unanswered. The problem was 
touched upon by Professor Dietz in his study of the general finan- 
cial history of the early Tudor period, but he was more concerned 
with the overall profits accruing to the Crown as a result of the 
Dissolution than with the terms on which individual grantees 
obtained their share of the monastic lands. He mentioned the 
valuations on which sales were based, and also the standard rate 
of ‘twenty years’ purchase’ but he made no attempt to trace any 
fluctuations in the terms of sale.?_ Fisher’s somewhat daring con- 
clusion that ‘the Crown received a good market price for the 
land ’ * has not yet been generally accepted, although the increasing 
use of the records of the Tudor Exchequer, especially those of the 
new revenue departments created in the early sixteenth century, 
has greatly enhanced Henry’s reputation as a man of business.‘ 
The wealth of documentary material, particularly that accumu- 
lated by the revenue department most closely concerned with the 
confiscated monastic lands, the Augmentations Office of the Ex- 
chequer, makes it possible to establish the fate of almost any 
portion of the property. That part which lay within the single 
county of Devon has offered a convenient unit of enquiry and the 
very broad outlines of the story have already been sketched.5 
This study is an attempt to analyse in detail the terms on which 
the Devon monastic lands were alienated by the Crown between 
the Dissolution and the end of Mary’s reign and to ascertain how 
far the modifications in those terms reflect and explain royal policy 
as expressed in the relevant statutes and commissions for the sale 
of Crown lands. It leaves out of account subsequent re-sales of 
the property and is not directly concerned with the identity of the 
original grantees except in so far as this appears to have a bearing 
on the terms of their grants. Without making any claim to be 
a study in early Tudor administration, this treatment of the sub- 
ject from a local angle will, it is hoped, throw some light on the 
workings of one of the new revenue departments from the suitor’s 
point of view. 
There were eighteen independent monastic houses in Devon 
in 1536, four houses of friars and three collegiate churches, all of 
1H. A. L. Fisher, The Political History of England, 1485-1547 (1919), app. ii, p. 497. 
*F. C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (1921), pp. 131, 149. 
3 Op. cit. p. 482. 
* See the comments of J. E. Neale (ante, xl. 284) ; G. Scott Thomson (anfe, liv. 122) ; 
S. T. Bindoff (Tudor England (1950), p. 115) ; and A. L. Rowse (Tudor Cornwall (1941), 
p. 201). The business-like aspect of the disposal of monastic lands is well illustrated 
by Mr. R. C. Latham’s study of the dealings of the city corporation of Bristol in this 
matter (Bristol Charters, 1309-1899, Bristol Record Society, vol. xv, chap. ii). 
5 J. A. Youings, ‘ The Disposal of Monastic Property in Land in the county of 


Devon’. ‘Thesis summary, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxiv. 
198-202. 
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which were suppressed before the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
There was also a great deal of property in the county belonging to 
houses elsewhere. Like all large land-owners of the period the 
monks possessed an accumulation of very varying degrees of 
‘estates ’ in land, ranging from demesne still in their own occupa- 
tion to small rents charged on properties in which they had no 
other interest. The most convenient source of details of the 
monastic revenue is the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the survey of the 
church’s income compiled in 1535.1 The Valor represents the 
kind of valuation understood by contemporaries, that is, a state- 
ment of basic regular revenue, the rent at which the property might 
be let to farm. The figures given for court profits and admission 
fines were based on a minimum rather than an average income, but 
those for gross income in free, customary and leasehold rents are 
remarkably reliable.2 The granting of ‘ offices’ and annuities to 
laymen, especially between 1535 and the final suppression of the 
larger houses in 1539 considerably reduced the net revenues, but 
for the purpose of measuring the extent of the actual monastic 
property acquired by the Crown it is more convenient to use the 
gross valuation of the Va/or, which for Devon amounts, in round 
figures, to {6,740.3 

It is often suggested that the application of these monastic 
estates, so firmly assured by the statute to the Crown, towards the 
permanent augmentation of the royal revenues was neither contem- 
plated, nor was, in fact, practicable. Sir George Clark, for instance, 
comments that to have retained the lands in Crown hands ‘ would 
have necessitated an administrative revolution ’.4 But surely the 
establishment at this time of several new revenue departments, the 
courts of General Surveyors, First Fruits and Wards, to function 
independently of the Exchequer, marks such a revolutionary 
departure ; and it was simultaneously with the inauguration of the 
Dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 that there was created the 
new court ‘ of the Augmentations of the revenues of the Crown’, 
to administer all lands coming to the king by surrender, escheat or 
purchase.5 Its officials included, besides a chancellor and a 


1 Printed by the Record Commission, 1810-34. Vol. ii contains the returns for 
the diocese of Exeter. 

? Comparison of the Devon returns with all available contemporary rentals, etc., 
confirms the conclusions reached by Professor Savine on a national scale (op. cit. 
chap. ii, especially pp. 73-5). Rents were extraordinarily stable and the gross figures 
of 1535 hold good for the moment of dissolution and agree very closely with the 
rentals drawn up for the Crown in the decades which followed. (P.R.O., Special 
Collections, Ministers’ Accounts. See infra, p. 21, n. 3.) 

* To obtain this figure allowances have been made for bailiffs’ fees and for clerical 
stipends, visitation dues, etc., payable out of the spiritual revenues, but not for the 
fees attached to the higher administrative offices nor for corrodies, annuities nor 
charitable disbursements. This figure includes all monastic lands in the county 
irrespective of the location of the religious house to which they had formerly belonged. 

*G. N. Clark, The Wealth of England (1946), p. 65. See also K. Pickthorn, Early 
Tudor Government : Henry VIII (1934), p. 378. 5 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27. 
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treasurer, auditors and ‘ particular-receivers ’ who were responsible 
for the separate areas into which the country was divided.1 At the 
lowest level were the manorial bailiffs and collectors of rents, 
many of whose life-appointments by the monks were confirmed by 
the Crown.? As far as Devon was concerned while the lands 
remained in the possession of the Crown they were not, as a rule, 
let out to farm, either in manorial units or in large blocks of tene- 
ments but, with the monastic example and machinery to hand, were 
administered by local bailiffs. ‘These accounted for their revenues 
to the Augmentations receivers who, in accordance with the 
statute, rode to their counties annually between Michaelmas and 
Christmas. The large number of leases made by the Crown 
during the first few years after the Dissolution * was confined 
almost entirely to the vacant sites and to demesne and tithes not 
already leased by the monks, and the term of twenty-one years 
which was laid down in the Act of 1536 5 was very rarely exceeded. 
The number of grants of manorial estates for life-terms was even 
more limited and these were confined almost entirely to the endow- 
ment of the king’s household servants or his wives, some of the 
richest monastic manors in Devon being granted as part of their 
jointures to Queen Katherine Howard and Queen Katherine Parr 
successively. Thus both the machinery and a rudimentary policy 
for the permanent augmentation of the Crown revenues came into 
operation long before the process of suppresssion had been 
completed. 

Nevertheless, the Act of 1536 establishing the court of Augmen- 
tations had made certain provisions for more permanent alienation 
of the monastic lands. For any grant ‘ of inheritance’ there was 
to be reserved to the king and his successors a tenure by knight- 
service in chief and a yearly rent of one-tenth of the current annual 
value of the property.?, Thus was established a principle from 


1 One such area was formed of the counties of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, and Cornwall. 

2 Indentures under convent seal were brought before the court of Augmentations 
and after being confirmed were enrolled in the books of Decrees and Orders (P.R.O., 
Exch. A.O., Misc. Books, 91-105). 

327 Hen. VIII, c. 27, par. xiii. The regional receivers for the South West pre- 
sented two sets of accounts : (1) A series of annual rolls for each of the four counties 
containing details supplied by the bailiffs concerning all the monastic lands still in 
Crown hands. For Devon these are complete from 1536 onwards. (P.R.O., Special 
Collections, Ministers’ Accounts, Henry VIII/593-603, Edward VI/115-120 and 
Philip and Mary/74, 76-80), and (2) a series of annual rolls each covering all four 
counties and recording only the total sums received from each bailiff, but also listing 
the rents reserved on grants, which were paid direct to the receiver, and the sums paid 
out by him in fees, monastic annuities, pensions to monks and payments by royal 
warrant for the upkeep of military establishments, etc. This series is complete only 
from 1546-7, some of the earlier rolls being missing. (P.R.O., Exch., Land Revenue, 
Receivers’ Accounts (South-western Counties, 1546-58), Series I, 104, 4/1-6.) 

*P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Misc. Books, 209-29. 5 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27, par.vii. 

® Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xvi. 716 and xix, pt. i. 645. 

7 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27, par. viii. 
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which, as will be seen later, the Crown departed only with great 
reluctance. The extension of military tenure in chief was part of 
the policy of augmenting and enforcing the incidents of feudal 
tenure which Henry had inherited from his father and was himself 
intensifying by measures such as the passage of the Statute of Uses 
in 1536 and the establishment of the Court of Wards in 1540.! 
But these provisions of 1536 related only to future profits from such 
alienation of the monastic lands as might take place and they were 
profits which would be, in the case of the feudal incidents, irregular 
and unpredictable and, in the case of the rent-charges, of ever- 
decreasing value in an age of rising land values.? At this early 
stage nothing was stated officially about a purchase price and it is 
fairly certain that systematic and large-scale alienation by sale was 
not yet envisaged—in fact it ran counter to all Cromwell’s plans. 
During the first few months after the Dissolution began there 
was indeed great fear in some quarters that the king would not 
dispose of more than life-estates in the monastic lands,’ but the 
same combination of political and financial motives which had led 
to their confiscation in the first place very soon led to their aliena- 
tion in return for political services or ready money. The monastic 
property in Devon available for disposal was not at first very 
extensive. Of the eight houses which fell within the provisions 
of the Act of 1536, two, the nunneries of Polslo and Canonsleigh, 
were granted exemption. The larger monasteries, of which the 
wealthiest were Tavistock Abbey and Plympton Priory, were not 
surrendered until the spring of 1539, and the three collegiate 
churches survived until 1545-7. Over the country as a whole 
there was considerable alienation of the monastic lands from the 
start, and some of this appears to have been by sale ; but of the 
seven grants made in the years 1536-9 inclusive which included 
Devonshire property, not one appears to have brought any im- 
mediate financial capital to the Crown although each was subject 
to a reserved rent and a tenure by knight service. Except for two 
small grants which formed part of exchanges made by the king 

1 For the financial implications of military tenure-in-chief at this period see J. 
Hurstfield, ‘The Greenwich Tenures of the reign of Edward VI’, Law Quarterly 
Review, January 1949, p. 75. The tenurial condition was given further point in July 
1536, when the oath of royal supremacy over the church was made obligatory on all 
who held land by military service of the king in chief. (28 Hen. VIII, c. 10, par. vii.) 

? For further discussion concerning the ‘ tenth’ see infra, pp. 26-8. 

% Lord Lisle’s agent makes this quite clear on several occasions (L. e P. xi. 168 
and xii, pt. i. 15). 

“The accounts of Thomas Pope, first treasurer of the Augmentations record the 
payment of money for grants of monastic land during the period 1536-9 (P.R.O., 
Exch, A.O., Treasurers’ Accounts, 1, pts. i and ii), but the fact that there are no 
formal Particulars, that is, official valuations, to be found relating to these early grants, 
suggests that the business was not yet systematized. Not one of these Devon grants 


appears in Pope’s accounts, and no purchase price is mentioned on the relevant letters 
patent. 
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with the marquis of Exeter and the duke of Suffolk,} these Devon 
grants of 1536-9 were all made, in the words of the Letters Patent, 
in return for ‘ services’, no doubt with a royal eye on the future 
rather than on the past. The climax came in 1539 when the 
surrender of the larger Devon houses in February and March 
coincided with a determined effort on the part of the king to ensure 
the loyalty of the west. On 12 April John, Lord Russell became 
president of the Council of the West and to support his position 
and to give him the necessary status of a great local land-owner 
he received largely as a gift a block of monastic estates in Devon 
which dwarfed all other grants in the county at this or any other 
time, and included the greater part of the wealthiest religious 
house in the county, Tavistock Abbey.? 

But Crown prodigality, if such it may be called, soon came to 
an end. Heavy government expenditure, especially on defence 
preparations, was forcing on the king and Cromwell further drastic 
action and the decision was taken to put a limited quantity of the 
monastic lands onto the open market. Sales appear to have begun 
in earnest quite early in 1539,° but the first official statement of the 
terms offered came in December of that year when a commission 
was issued to Cromwell and Sir Richard Rich, chancellor of the 
court of Augmentations, to sell Crown lands of the annual value 
of £6,000 for ready money at twenty years’ purchase, that is, at a 
capital price of twenty times their officially recorded annual value.‘ 
The first sale of monastic property in Devon occurred in February 
1540 and from thenceforth grants for ready money were continually 
made, though their volume varied. From time to time, however, 
further portions of the monastic lands in the county were alienated 
in the form of gifts, and by exchange for other property. As 
time went on, too, more and more was granted at fee-farm rents, 
that is, by the reservation of fixed and perpetual rents equal to the 
recorded annual value of the property at the time of the grant, no 
purchase price having been paid. 

But on whatever terms the transaction was to be completed the 
machinery of the court set up in 1536 stood always between the 
would-be grantee and his patent, and the formal procedure was the 
same. The suitor had first to obtain from the appropriate auditor 
a valuation of the property he desired. This necessitated much 
wearisome wandering from one official to another, a process which, 


1L. & P. xi, 490, g. 6 and xiii, pt. ii, 492, g. 18. 

2 Ibid. xiv, pt. i, 360 and 585, g. 13. See also infra, p. 28. The significance of 
this grant is more fully dealt with in G. Scott Thomson, Two Centuries of Family 
History, pp. 166 ff. 

3 Professor Dietz says they began in March (op. cit. p. 148). 

*L. & P. xiv, pt. ii, 301, g. 36. This was the usual contemporary assessment of 
capital land value. 

5 See infra, p. 31. 
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we are told, ‘ passeth the bishop of Rome’s feigned purgatory, for 
it lighteth the purse, wearieth the legs, distempereth the body ’,! 
and ‘there is nothing to be done but at their pleasure’. Lord 
Lisle’s agent had to send messengers to Devon to obtain a valuation 
of the Frithelstock property he wanted, the auditor being still 
actively engaged in suppressing the priory.* The valuation was 
then placed before the commissioners for their approval. From 
time to time they would delete whole items but they never 
queried the valuations, which were the auditors’ responsibility. 
The final details of the transaction, which are to be found appended 
to the valuation, were calculated as follows : from the net annual 
value of the property there was deducted the ‘tenth’, and after 
that any part of the remaining annual revenue which the king was 
pleased to grant as a gift or in return for other lands or revenues 
surrendered. Finally, the remainder was accounted for either at a 
capital sum, calculated at a certain number of years’ purchase, or 
by the reservation of an equivalent fee-farm rent. The following 
abstract of the Particulars for the sale in 1540 to Sir Thomas 
Dennis of the site of Buckfast Abbey and a small estate in the 
parish of Dunsford will illustrate how the purchase price was 
normally arrived at : 


The late priory of St. Rent of a messuage in 
Nicholas, Exeter. Cheriton Fitzpayne. 106s. 
Rent of a tenement in 
Dunsford. 265. 
Rent of tenements in 
Shobrooke, etc. £8 45. 
Court profits—average 
annual yield. 3S. 


Total (certified by the auditor) £15 os. 
All except the second item have been crossed 


through by one of the commissioners and the total 
amended by him to 26/3d. 


The site of the late monastery of Buckfast, with 
demesne (carefully described) £11 35. 6d. 
Woods growing on the latter—valued at a capital figure 
of £100, altered by the commissioner to {5 per annum. 


Total annual value of the grant £17 95. 94. 
less tenth £1 15s. od. 


leaving £15 45. 9. 
which at 20 years’ purchase amounts to {314 155. 0d.4 


11. e P. xv. 77—a letter to Lord Lisle from Thomas Warley, February 1540. 

2 Ibid. Addenda, pt. i, 389—a letter to Lord Lisle from John Hussee, November 
1536. 3 Ibid. pp. 389, 390. 

*P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars for Grants, 368. 
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The patent roll merely records the purchase price of £314 15s. and 
rents reserved of 25. 8d. and 325. 4d.1_ In later years, when the rate 
of purchase varied considerably from grant to grant, rnarginal notes 
scrawled by the commissioners declared the rate at which individual 
items could be sold. Thus the details contained in the Particulars * 
amplify considerably the bare final figures which were entered in the 
Letters Patent and in the accounts of the treasurer, and make it pos- 
sible not only to calculate more exactly than from the Patent Rolls the 
extent of Crown generosity but also to trace such modifications as 
were introduced into the terms on which the sales took place. 

It is clear that the basis of the transaction was the assessment 
of the net annual value. The gross figures in the Particulars 
correspond in each case very closely, and in most cases exactly, 
with the rents, &c., entered on the relevant accounts of the regional 
receivers for the preceding year. The auditors regularly noted 
that they had not been able to ascertain what fines had been or 
would be given for the renewal of the monastic leases. Details of 
current leases were carefully inscribed but in the calculation of the 
purchase price no account appears to have been taken of the length 
of terms still to run before the grantee, as lessor, could expect to 
enjoy any windfalls. In one instance an auditor felt moved to add 
a memorandum to the effect that the lessee of some demesne was 
making a profit of 75 per cent. above the rent he was paying,‘ and 
in the decades which followed the Dissolution this situation was 
probably the rule rather than the exception. It would appear then 
that the Crown was basing its sales on a kind of valuation which, 
in an age of rising land values, handed the ‘ unearned increment ’ 
straight to the grantee as a free gift. In many cases this no doubt 
was so, but the opportunities offered for immediate profit must 
have been seriously limited by the extent of pre-Dissolution long- 
leasing, terms of up to ninety-nine years or three lives being very 
prevalent. In at least two respects the Augmentations officers 
improved upon the efforts of the Valor commissioners of 1536. 
Attached to nearly every bundle of Particulars are to be found 
valuations prepared by special ‘ Auditors of Woods’. This 
valuable form of property was separately assessed, usually accord- 
ing to the number of growing trees, at a capital figure. Also 
separately valued were advowsons to rectories and vicarages, 
again at a capital figure and one equal to the annual income enjoyed 

1L, & P. xv. 172, g. 46. For terms embodying a gift see the Particulars for Sir 
William Petre’s grant, infra p. 28. 

2? P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars for Grants. A calendar of the Particulars 
for Grants of Devon monastic lands will shortly be published by the Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society. 

3 See supra, p. 21, n. 3. *P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 537. 

5 Confirmations of large numbers of these monastic leases are to be found in the 


books of Decrees and Orders of the court of Augmentations (P.R.O., Exch. A.O., 
Misc. Books, 91-105) and details are also inscribed in the Ministers’ Accounts. 
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by the holder of the benefice, a quite indefensible practice for which 
there seems to be no adequate explanation. 

The Devon evidence does not, then, support the view that the 
disposal of the monastic lands necessarily offered a golden oppor- 
tunity to the speculator or to the investor looking for quick 
returns. Nor, on the other hand, does it lend weight to a common 
assumption that some of the lands were made almost valueless to 
their new owners because of the burden of pensions and annuities 
they sustained.1 It is clear, both from the Patent Rolls and from 
the Particulars, that of the charges which the monks had laid on 
their lands prior to the Dissolution or which had been added since 
by the Crown, practically none was passed on to the grantees. The 
few exceptions to this rule were the comparatively small fees pay- 
able to bailiffs, usually in accordance with conventual indentures 
for life ; and also stipends which had now to be provided for 
priests for parish churches hitherto served by monks ; and all such 
charges were duly deducted from the valuations before the final 
terms were calculated. For instance, the valuation of each of the 
six former Plympton priory chapels granted to the dean and canons 
of Windsor in 1547 was reduced by a sum of £6 or £8 for a stipend, 
and a further allowance was made for the purchase of bread, wine 
and wax, thus ensuring that the grantees paid—actually this 
particular grant was a mixture of gift, exchange and fee-farm rent 
—only for their net profits? Neither Sir Thomas Dennis nor the 
grantees of the rest of the former Buckfast Abbey estates were 
burdened with the payment of the large number of annuities 
charged on the abbey revenues by the monks, particularly the 
notorious and last abbot, Gabriel Donne. Such charges remained 
the responsibility of the Crown and formed a great accumulation 
of payments to be found regularly debited to the annual accounts 
of the regional receivers, completely detached from the lands on 
which they had been formally laid and gradually shrinking as one 
after another the recipients died.® 

The provision in the Act of 1536 for the reservation of a rent 
of one-tenth of the annual value of all monastic lands alienated was 
presumably intended to offset the diminution in the yield of the 
clerical tenth which had resulted from the Dissolution. Those 
who obtained gifts of monastic lands were hardly in a position to 


1K. Pickthorn, op. cit. p. 382. 

2 P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2087. 

* As late as 1558-9 the Crown was paying out to laymen annuities totalling 
£57 6s. 8d. granted by Buckfast Abbey alone, and this quite apart from the pensions 
still being paid to surviving monks (P.R.O., Exch. L.R., Receivers’ Accounts, Series I, 
4/6.) 

“It is quite clear, not only from the commissions and statutes but also from the 
Particulars, that the tenth was reserved only on grants of monastic lands and not of 
escheated lay estates. 
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dispute such a condition,’ nor was there any point in doing so. 
In the great majority of cases the gifts formed only a limited part 
of the total grant,? and the tenth was in such cases merely a part 
of the surplus net annual value which had to be accounted for 
ultimately either by exchange, purchase or a fee-farm rent. In the 
case of pure sales the reservation of a proportional rent had the 
effect of reducing the purchase price and substituting a permanent 
small charge. This seems quite illogical if the Crown’s object was 
to raise as much ready money as possible by the minimum of 
alienation, but it fits in with the policy pursued by the government 
as long as possible, that of attempting to assure itself both a lump 
sum and an annual rent.* It may be, too, that some degree of 
political importance was thought to lie herein, the rent—a form of 
real estate—being regarded as a symbol of the grantee’s recog- 
nition of the Crown’s continued tenurial superiority and its regular 
collection a safeguard against concealment and evasion of the 
feudal incidents. Whatever its object a tenth was reserved on 
every grant, whether by gift, exchange or sale, until 1544, when 
it was missing from one or two of the smaller parcels of land. In 
the commission of May 1546 for the sale of Crown lands the pro- 
portion of the rent was no longer specified,‘ and in the following 
January Sir Edward Bellingham, a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, 
was granted the manor of Daccombe, valued at £26 195. 6d., from 
which was deducted, ‘ for a tenth ’, the sum of £6 195. 64.5 In the 
commission of 1548,° and subsequently, the proportional rent was 
omitted altogether. Meanwhile, in December 1544 it had been 
made possible for rents reserved on grants made since the previous 
June to be bought up, either by the owners of the lands concerned 
or by third parties,’ and in May 1546 this was extended to all rents 
reserved since 1536.8 So that, for a short time at least, the Crown 
appears to have been offering to dispose of old rents, while at the 
same time continuing to reserve them on current grants, a reductio 
ad absurdum of the problem of meeting both its immediate and 
future needs. The decision to drop the tenth not only increased 
by over 10 per cent. the ready money to be raised from sales but it 
was also a move towards simplifying the administration, for these 
small rent-charges must have been largely eaten up in the cost of 


1In November 1538, even before the house had surrendered, Lord Lisle, hoping 
for a grant of Plympton priory, accepted the fact that he would be required to pay 
to the king ‘ the dismes as the prior doth now’ (L. & P. xiii, pt. ii, 38). 

® See infra, pp. 28-9. 3 Ex. inf. Hurstfield, op. cit. 

*L. & P. xxi, pt. i. 481, g. 14. 

5 P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 120. See also the terms of Sir William Petre’s 
grant, infra, p. 28. Particulars drawn up between 1546 and 1548 make frequent use 
of the term ‘ tenth’ to describe any reserved rent deducted from the gross valuation. 

® Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward V1, ii. 57. 

7L. & P. xix, pt. ii. 471, g. 8. 

8 Ibid. xxi, pt. i. 481, g. 14. 
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their collection. Little advantage, however, was taken of the 
Crown’s offer. The only example of the sale of reserved rents in 
Devon during this period is that of Sir William Petre who, in 1552 
and 1553, compounded for two rents which he had been paying, 
in exchange for equivalent monastic annuities and at twenty years’ 
purchase respectively.1 The rest of the rents already reserved 
continued to be collected right into the next century.? 

It is now possible to estimate, in terms of annual revenue, the 
amount of land actually given away by the Crown, that is, the 
proportion of the total alienated which was not accounted for 
either by the payment of a capital sum or by the reservation of a 
rent. As far as the Devon grants were concerned there were no 
absolutely unconditional gifts. Where no sale or exchange was 
involved the amount of the gift was simply the difference between 
the clear annual value and the total rent reserved, that is, the 
‘tenth’ plus any fee-farm rent. For example, early in 1536 Lord 
Lisle obtained from the king a promise of a gift of lands to the 
yearly value of 100 marks, on the understanding that if the value 
of the property he obtained exceeded this sum, which it did, he 
must ‘ become the King’s tenant for the rest’. Later he persuaded 
the king to give him a further £{10’s worth, so that in the end his 
total rent reserved, that is, tenth plus fee-farm, was reduced to 
£15 19s. ofd. on property valued at £92 4s. 84.4 Even Russell’s 
huge grant was charged with an annual rent of £284 on lands 
whose gross value was about {940.5 Relatively speaking the best 
terms were those obtained by one Anthony Harvey in 1542 when 
he was given the small manor of Priorton, valued at £8, on which 
only the bare and actual tenth was reserved.* More typical of the 
manifestations of royal generosity were the terms of the grant of 
the manor and rectory of Brent to Sir William Petre in 1546. 
From the gross valuation of £137 125. 10}d. was deducted ‘ for a 
tenth’ £23 155. 34d. Next came a reduction of £71 os. 10}d. tor 
lands surrendered to the king by Petre. This left £42 165. 84., of 
which the king was pleased to give him property worth the odd 
sum of £34 16s. 8}d. leaving a surplus of £7 195. 113d. which, at 
twenty years’ purchase amounted to £159 19s. 74.7. Most of the 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward VI, iv. 380 and v. 70. 

2 P.R.O., Exch. L.R., Receivers’ Accounts (South-western Counties, 1546-1636) 
Series I, 104, 4-11. 3 L. e& P., Addenda, pt. i, p. 377. 

4 Ibid. xii, pt. ii. 281, g. 3. The negotiations for the reduction in the ‘ overplus ’” 
can be followed in Lisle’s correspondence with his London agents. (Ibid., Addenda, 
Pp. 377 ff.) 

5 The Particulars for Russell’s grant exist, but only in an incomplete form (P.R.O., 
Exch. A.O., Misc. Books, 418) but so far as it goes its gross figures agree exactly with 
the Valor, and completed accordingly, by reference to the list of properties on the 
Patent Roll (L. e» P. xiv, pt. i. 585, g. 2, the total gross value amounts to approxi- 
mately the figure given above. P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 551. 

? Ibid. 860 and L. ¢> P. xxi, pt. i. 683, g. 31. 
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grants for which no purchase price was paid and which were not 
wholly by exchange or at fee-farm rents were made subject to an 
entail. It was presumably hoped thereby to deny to the favoured 
few the chance of profiting twice over at the Crown’s expense by 
reselling the property. Lisle’s agent was most careful to inform 
his master in 1537, on completion of the Frithelstock priory grant, 
that ‘ My Lord Privy Seal says that if you attempt to sell it the 
King will never be good lord to you, as it is his gift. I assured 
him ’, adds the diplomatic servant, ‘ you never would’.? It was 
not long, however, before the Crown itself was profiting from the 
sale of ‘licences to alienate’ property held not only by a feudal 
tenure but also ‘ in tail male ’.? 

Out of a total of ninety-two separate grants which included any 
part of the Devonshire monastic estates made during the reign of 
Henry VIII, fourteen contained some mark of royal favour, and 
the identity of the recipients of these latter affords striking proof 
of the shrewd way in which Henry, at least, disposed of limited 
portions of his resources in the hope of political service.* During 
the years 1536-9 inclusive the total annual revenue given away to 
private persons was about £900, including the £650 to Russell. 
The corresponding figure for the whole of the eight remaining 
years of Henry’s reign was £230, so that altogether of the lands he 
had confiscated in Devon, he distributed in the form of gifts 
revenue of approximately £1,130, or, using the gross figures of 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus to obtain a rough proportion, about 16 
per cent. 

The reign of Edward VI opened with large gifts which, it was 
claimed, had been provided for by the late king. The largest one 
which concerned Devon was that to Thomas Wriothesley, earl of 
Southampton, in 1547. Of its total value of £339 per annum, the 
Devon manors accounted for about {150. From the whole, 
£300 was written off as a gift, and of the surplus, the Devon lands 
were charged with a fee-farm rent of {17.4 A commission of 
February 1550 authorized the carrying out of promises said to have 
been made by Henry to erect schools, ‘ and the like godly acts’, 
and to reward his servants.5 There is no evidence that the educa- 
tional amenities of the county of Devon were in any degree 
improved as a result, but neither was there any great distribution 
of the remaining monastic lands among the dominant individuals 


1L. & P. xii, pt. ii. 209. 

* It is significant, however, that in 1546 Lady Lisle thought it prudent to obtain 
what must have been expensive royal licences to grant small portions of her Frithel- 
stock estate to local yeomen farmers for terms of three lives (L. e& P. xxi, pt. ii. 
347, 421). 

® Space does not allow further details of the identity of the grantees. 

*C.P.R. Edw. VI, i. 24, and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2107. 

5 C.P.R. Edw. VI, iii. 214. 
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at Court. In fact this year which, according to Professor Dietz, 
marked the height of the legalized robbery of the royal revenues * 
brought practically no alienation in Devon on any terms. Mary 
Tudor gave away even less, confining her generosity to attempts 
to compensate the marchioness of Exeter and Lady Margaret 
Arundell for the losses suffered by their families during the previous 
reigns. Altogether, during Edward’s reign the Devon monastic 
lands were ‘ dissipated’ to the extent of about £160 and during 
Mary’s about £90. To sum up in very general terms, rather less 
than one-quarter of the total estate in the county of Devon which 
the Crown obtained as a result of the suppression of the religious 
houses was given away during the period 1536 to 1558.3 

These calculations have left out of account the small proportion 
of the monastic estates which was restored to the church by means 
of grants to religious corporations. Henry VIII included small 
Devonshire items in grants which he made, mostly as gifts, but 
partly at fee-farm rents and partly by exchange, to the sees of 
Canterbury, Bath and Wells and Exeter, and to the chapters of 
Canterbury and Bristol cathedrals. In each case he reserved a 
small proportional rent but exempted the property from the pay- 
ment of first-fruits and tenths. To the parishioners of Ottery 
St. Mary in Devon he transferred the buildings of their collegiate 
church and certain revenues appertaining thereto,® and a similar 
arrangement was effected at Crediton soon after Henry’s death. 
But in the latter case the parish, represented by a body of twelve 
‘Governors ’, according to the Particulars, in order to acquire 
revenues amounting to over £50, prevailed upon the king to 
accept ‘ towards his highness’ great goodness’ the sum of £200.° 
By far the largest grant of Devon monastic property to a religious 
corporation also dated from the first year of Edward VI when in 
October a large number of rectories, valued at £320 175. 4d., with 
lands in other counties, was handed over to the dean and canons 
of the royal free chapel of St. George in the castle of Windsor, 
partly as a gift, partly by exchange for other property and the 
remainder at fee-farm.’? Finally, mention should be made of the 
transference by Mary: of her remaining ‘ spiritual’ revenues to 


1Op. cit. p. 179. 2C.P.R., Philip and Mary, i. 81, 341. 

’ Estimates of the exact extent of a gift are not always quite straightforward. In 
one or two cases for instance, the king was pleased to ‘ give away’ property for a 
round sum (see the grant to Walter Erle, infra, p. 35) and for statistical purposes the 
extent of the gift has been defined as the difference between this sum and the standard 
price of twenty years’ purchase. 

*L. & P. xvi. 425, g. ooh xvii. 256, g. 15 ; 637, g. 60; and xxi, pt. i. 248, g. 32. 

5 Ibid. xx, pt. ii. $43, 8-4 

*C.P.R., Edw. VI, i. 43 a P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 1555. 

"PR: O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2087. See also supra, p. 26. The total annual 
value of the grant was £812 125. 9d., of which £600 went as a gift, £160 2s. 4d. in 
exchange for other lands and £52 10s. 5d. at a fee-farm rent. 
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Cardinal Pole, who was to apply them towards the augmentation 
of the livings of poor priests. These were quickly resumed by 
Elizabeth. 

Returning now to the more purely commercial aspect of the 
disposal of the Devon monastic lands, it must be understood that 
the commission of December 1539 authorizing the sale of a limited 
amount of Crown land was only the first of a series of such expedi- 
ents to which not only Henry but also his successors were forced 
to resort in order to meet ever-recurring financial crises. Grants 
of monastic lands for ready money reached considerable propor- 
tions in Devon as early as 1540 and after a temporary lull in 1541-2 
rose to a climax in 1545-6. The first commission laid it down 
that no single estate worth over £64 was to be sold without the 
express authority of the king.? In March 1540 this maximum was 
reduced to {50 and in May 1543 to £40, but in March of the 
following year the limit was raised to 100 marks and there it 
remained fixed, bearing testimony to the extent to which the Crown 
maintained control of the situation.* It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to discover that the larger manors fell to men of the stature 
of Russell and Petre, men whose grants were made under the king’s 
personal supervision. The great majority of the ordinary sales 
were modest in size, composed of one or two manors, the annual 
value of the whole rarely being over £20. Most of the purchasers 
were men who, sprung from the ranks of the old-established local 
gentry, by way of the Law or some form of royal service, had 
become familiar with the outer fringes of the Court and the con- 
duct of public affairs and were fully alive to this great opportunity 
of extending their yet meagre estates. Richard Duke, the first 
purchaser of monastic lands in Devon, came of an old local free- 
holding family with trading interests in Exeter, and was himself 
the first clerk of the court of Augmentations. Men like him were 
probably well content with the smaller portions for they had to pay 
for their acquisitions at the full rate of twenty years’ purchase. 
Until May 1543 the rate of purchase did not vary but then for a 
period of about two months, prices of between twenty-one and 
twenty-five years’ purchase were paid. This may have been due 
to a generally increased demand or more particularly to the 
appearance among the purchasers of a number of merchants, men 
of Totnes, for example, buying single manors in the neighbouring 
countryside. 

1 Dietz, op. cit. pp. 212-13. 

*L. & P. xiv, pt. ii. 301, g. 36. 

* Ibid. xv. 171, g. 38 ; xviii, pt. i. 362, g. 29 ; and xix, pt. i. 167, g. 5. 

* Walter Smyth, John and William Giles and Richard Savery, who were buying 
at the higher prices in 1543-4, were all members of the wealthy merchant group of 


Totnes. (L. & P. xviii, pt. i. 527, g. 12 ; 532, g. 33; and 540, g. 82 ; and P.R.O., 
Exch. A.O., Particulars, 1019, 977, $37.) 
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Quite apart from its attempts to reserve the really valuable 
properties the Crown showed a natural anxiety to dispose of the 
large number of odd tenements rather than the more compact 
manorial estates. In the 1539 commission provision had been 
made for tenements with no land attached, that is, urban property, 
to be sold at the reduced rate of fifteen years’ purchase and in 1543 
this was lowered to ten years’ purchase.1 The tenants of these 
small properties might have been expected to jump at the oppor- 
tunity of compounding for their rents, and this would seem to have 
provided a field for the investment of modest capital. But the 
grants of these early years were confined almost entirely to manorial 
properties. In 1538 the Exeter city council sent representatives 
to London to negotiate for the purchase of the local property of 
St. Nicholas priory, a collection of small rents and tenements 
scattered throughout the city,? but nothing came of their suit. 
Was it that the military tenure insisted upon by the Crown was 
holding up the sale of the smaller parcels of land ? Every grant 
carried with it a tenure by knight service in chief, a burden which 
the aspirant to landed wealth presumably accepted with resignation, 
but would the humble purchaser of a few odd tenements willingly 
tisk becoming liable to the operation of prerogative wardship ? 
On the other hand did the negotiations of the Exeter city council 
break down because of the Crown’s unwillingness to grant the 
property to a corporate body which would never die or leave heirs 
under age ? The inexpediency of trying to attach a military tenure 
to the grants of smaller properties seems not to have been apparent 
to the Crown until 1544, at a time when it was particularly pressed 
for money for the French war. In March of that year a new 
commission for the sale of Crown lands was issued, containing a 
concession that tenements without land, or single properties worth 
less than 4os. per annum could, at the discretion of the commis- 
sioners, be granted in free socage or burgage.* This dispensation 
does not point to a slackening in the demand for monastic property 
in general, but to a recognition that insistence on a military tenure 
was holding up the sale of just those lands which the Crown was 
most anxious to dispose of, not only as an administrative economy 
but because they offered the best means of tapping commercial 
capital. For although the individual tenant might be willing to 


11. & P. xviii, pt. i. 362, g. 29. 

2 Exeter City Muniments (at the City Library, Exeter), Act Book I, fo. 152. 

3 Dietz, op. cit. pp. 152, 156. 

4L. e P. xix, pt. i. 167, g. 5. This followed an Act of Parliament which fixed 
24 April as the date from which the new terms would come into operation (35 Hen. 
VIII, c. 14). The fact that the concession was not retrospective, that is, that it 
applied only to grants made after this date, supports the view that it was intended, 
not, as stated as in the Act, ‘for the ease and relief’ of the king’s subjects, but to 
encourage them in future to buy more of the smaller parcels of monastic property. 
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buy up his rent, he could hardly deal direct with the Crown and the 
small properties would be most likely to attract the speculator 
who could buy on a large scale. 

The effect of the concession was unmistakable. One of the first 
in the field in Devon was Edmund Walter, a clerk of the Petty Bag, 
with the purchase of two messuages in Totnes, worth only 235. 4d. 
together, which he obtained, along with other lands in London, 
in July 1544 at eleven years’ purchase, and holding by fealty only.* 
Others very soon followed. George Rolle, a London lawyer of 
Dorset birth who was engaged upon the acquisition of extensive 
landed property in Devon at this time, made his first two purchases 
of monastic lands in partnership with local landowners.? In both 
cases their grant consisted of one or two manors on the old terms, 
together with a quantity of rural tenements which they held, by 
fealty only, of the king’s manor of Great Torrington. But, as the 
latter were all rural properties they could not be bought at the 
lower rate of purchase, and were paid for at the full price of twenty 
times their annual value, proving that it was not the price which 
had been the obstacle but the tenure. Early in 1545 the bulk of 
the Exeter property was sold—though not directly to the city 
council—at the low rate of nine years’ purchase, and with a tenure 
in burgage.‘ Finally, though less active in Devon than in other 
parts of the country, but well to the fore from 1544 onwards, there 
were the syndicates of speculative buyers, their purchases of small 
properties scattered over many counties and carefully separated into 
parcels, each worth not more than 4os. per annum. ‘These dealers, 
through whom most of the non-manorial property was disposed of, 
showed little inclination, however, to buy up fixed freehold rents 
and the Crown was left with a great many of these on its hands and 
also a number of pensions from vicars and rectors. As late as 
1634-5, for instance, there remained of the property of St. Nicholas 
priory, Exeter, just three freehold rents, 20s. and 12s. from the 
parish of Broad Clyst and 2s. from Hempston, the last having been 
in arrears for forty-three years.5 

These smaller properties formed, however, only a very small 
proportion of the total estate which the Crown continued to put 
upon the market, the greater part of which still carried the military 
tenure. Inquisitions post mortem show that the effect of the disposal 
of the monastic lands was not only to increase the amount of land 


1L, e& P. xix, pt. i. 615, g. 2, and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 1178. 


2L. & P. xix, pt. ii. 70, g. 9, and xx, pt. ii. 228, g. 54 ; and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., 
Particulars, 945, 946. 


’ This helps, I think, to confirm the point made by Mr. Hurstfield, Joc. cit. p. 76. 
I am most indebted to his study for an understanding of the wider significance of the 
introduction of the tenurial dispensations. 

4L. & P. xx, pt. i. 298, g. 4. (The Particulars concerned have strayed to Exeter 
City Muniments, Transcripts, 2049). 

5 P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers’ Accounts (Devon 1634-5), Charles 1/346. 
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held by knight service of the Crown in chief, but also to increase 
the number of individual landowners holding part of their lands 
by this burdensome tenure and thus subjecting the whole of their 
estates to possible royal exploitation. An extreme case was that 
of Thomas Hunt, an Exeter merchant, who died in 1548 possessed 
of a fairly large accumulation of small properties in the city and 
surrounding countryside. Of these he held one item only by 
military tenure of the Crown, a messuage in the parish of Broad 
Clyst which had belonged to St. Nicholas priory and had been 
bought from the Crown in June 1544, but being valued at 535. 4d. 
had not qualified for the recent concessions. Hunt had the 
additional misfortune to leave a son aged seventeen as his heir.’ 
A certain amount of the monastic land alienated was subsequently 
restored to the Crown by exchange or escheat. Russell, for 
instance, gave up part of his large Devonshire estate in exchange 
for lands elsewhere. It was only natural under Henry VIII’s 
régime that those who had been most favoured should be the most 
easily dispossessed. The marquis of Exeter’s Devon monastic 
acquisition was later regranted by the Crown to a yeoman.® 
By the end of Henry’s reign, allowing for such restoration 
and including all forms of grant in perpetuity, lands to the gross 
annual value of about £3,970 had been alienated, that is, about 
60 per cent. of the total confiscated.® 

During the first six years of Edward’s reign, in spite of its acute 
financial straits,’ the government did not resort to the sale of large 
quantities of the remaining monastic lands. In April 1548 the 
chantry and college lands were offered for sale, but probably as an 
administrative economy, for they consisted largely of small proper- 
ties. For the purpose of encouraging sales the socage limit was 
raised at the same time to £4.8 A good deal of chantry land in 
Devon was sold almost immediately and full advantage taken of 
the new tenurial dispensation but there was practically no local 
college property left in Crown hands. The only sales of Devon- 
shire monastic lands which occur during the years 1547-52 
concerned a few rectories which were included in enormous country- 
wide purchases by small syndicates, and these gentlemen were able 
to secure a socage tenure even when the annual value of individual 
items exceeded {2 and even £4. In January 1550, for instance, 

1 Hurstfield, Joc. cit. p. 75. 


* P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 556 (for George Heydon, who sold the property 
to Hunt). 

§ P.R.O., Chancery, Inquisitions post mortem, Series I, 86/20. 

4L.& P. xvi. 503, g. 60. 5 Ibid. xv, 405. 

* To make comparison legitimate the value of the lands alienated has been calcu- 
lated where possible from the Valor Ecclesiasticus but where items could not be collated 
exactly it was necessary to use the figures in the Particulars for Grants. In any case, 
the figures are only intended to give a rough approximation. 

? Dietz, op. cit. chaps. xiv and xv. 8 C\P.R., Edw. VI, ii. 57. 
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the rectory of Aylesbeare was sold, along with much else, to 
William Fountayne and Richard Mayne, strangers to the county, 
at a price of twenty times the valuation of £6 135. 4d., and to be 
held ‘in free socage as of the manor of Stokenham’.! In the 
absence of sales there were, nevertheless, at this time, several grants 
by exchange to members of the Court circle, including three 
separate ones to Lord Clinton, and one to Warwick himself.? If 
the Particulars are to be trusted these were perfectly genuine 
transactions. Associated with these exchanges, and also with the 
few gifts already mentioned,’ a good deal was alienated at fee- 
farm rents. The tenure in such cases was usually according to 
the rules laid down in the commissions for sales, but in July 1552, 
Walter Erle, a groom of the king’s Privy Chamber, was granted 
the large manor of Axmouth, with the rectory and the advowson 
of the vicarage, valued altogether at over £50, entirely at fee-farm 
and the tenure in socage.* Two years later Erle compounded for 
the rent at a round sum of £600, or rather more than ten years’ 
purchase, and retained the socage tenure.® 

Towards the end of the reign the Crown was once more in 
grave financial straits, and again turned to the monastic lands as 
a source of ready money. According to Professor Dietz the 
middle and latter part of 1552 marked ‘ the acme of the crisis ’,® 
but the Devonshire evidence suggests that the capitalization of its 
remaining resources was delayed by the government as long as 
possible. In May 1552 a new commission authorized the sale not 
only of chantry and college lands but also of ‘ parsonages’” and 
non-manorial properties having no lands but gardens.’ In spite 
of its financial needs the Crown was clearly trying hard to avoid 
alienating the remainder of the larger monastic properties. But 
the only sale which followed in Devon was that of the site and 
revenue of the collegiate church of Slapton, worth about £6, to 
John Peter, merchant of Exeter.* In the following November the 
monastic lands in general were offered for sale *—but with no 
result in Devon. Then, in March 1553 a new commission extended 
the socage limit to include, at the commissioners’ discretion, 
parsonages of any value,!° and at once we find local gentlemen 
buying up single rectories at twenty-two years’ purchase and 

1C.P.R., Edw. VI, ii. 379 and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 1620. But see infra 
for a later dispensation with regard to rectories. 

2 C.P.R., Edw. VI, iv. 191, 371, 365 and iii. 3, and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particu- 
lars, 1509, 1513, 1516, 2047. 3 Supra, p. 29. 

*C.P.R. Edw. VI, iv. 336. This manor had been part of the jointure of Queen 
Katherine Parr who died in 1548. 

5 Ibid. Philip and Mary, ii. 155. ® Op. cit. p. 196. 

7 C.P.R. Edw. VI, v. 411. 

8 Ibid. iv. 452. Previously given to Sir Thomas Arundell, the estate had been 


restored to the Crown at his recent attainder. 


* Ibid. p. 90. 10 Ibid. v. 184. 
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syndicates of strangers, engaged in country-wide dealings, paying 
even more.! There was, it seems, no demand for medium-sized 
properties to which the military tenure still attached, but that there 
was still a market for the large estate on the old terms is evidenced 
by the sale, in March 1553, of the manor of Beer, valued at £35 
odd, at a price of twenty-eight years’ purchase, and carrying, of 
course, a military tenure.” 

The sales in Mary’s reign follow a very similar pattern. In 
spite of what Professor Dietz describes as a reign of ‘ retrench- 
ment’ and ‘ economy ’,® the first year brought three commissions 
for the sale of Crown lands. No sales resulted in Devon, how- 
ever. There was no doubt some fear abroad that the religious 
houses might be restored and their lands confiscated from laymen 
as arbitrarily as they had once been taken from the monks. But 
even had Mary tried to effect such a restoration, she would certainly 
have found that the vested interests were too strong for her. As 
it was, the financial situation had grown so desperate by September 
1556 that the terms on which the lands were offered for sale had 
to be made even more attractive to the purchaser. A new com- 
mission extended the socage limit to messuages with less than 
six acres of land and to single properties worth less than {10 per 
annum.® But not until July 1557 were sales resumed in Devon 
and these were few in number and concerned only a limited amount 
of property. Even more difficulty than ever was being found in 
getting acceptance of a military tenure, the valuable semi-urban 
manors of Newton St. Cires and Kingsbridge, both sold to local 
men, fetching in the late summer of 1557, only nineteen and sixteen 
years’ purchase respectively. But, with Kingsbridge, John 
Drake also bought the manor of Brodham, for which, valued at 
£9 18s. 2d. and hence carrying a socage tenure, he paid a rate of 
twenty-nine years’ purchase.” Two more local men, Thomas 
Yarde and Vincent Calmady, the latter a lawyer, only a month 
earlier had paid twenty-eight years’ purchase for the manor and 
borough of Newton Abbot, valued by the auditor at just under 
£7,° and hence with a socage tenure. According to the Ministers’ 
Accounts for 1556-7, however, the property was worth nearly £16, 
and the compiler of this account obviously made a reasonable 
guess when he added a note that the lands had been bought by 
Yarde and Calmady, holding ‘in chief for one-twentieth of a 


1 P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2030, 1962, 1550, 2103. 

2C.P.R. Edw. VI, v. 196 and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 1619. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 202 ff. 

*C.P.R., Philip and Mary, i. 265, 301 and 205. 5 bid. iii. 554. 

* But sales did in fact take place. Cf. Dietz., op. cit. p. 209. 

7C.P.R., Philip and Mary, iv. 271, 202 and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2122, 
. 6 


®C.P.R., Philip and Mary, iv. 274, and P.R.O., Exch. A.O., Particulars, 2180, m. 3, 
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knight’s fee’. Turning back to the Particulars we find that the 
discrepancy lies in the complete omission from the valuation of 
some £9 odd from burgage rents. But this is the only example 
detected among the Devon grants of deliberate falsification and 
one can only guess by whose agency it was effected. The Yarde 
family, who retained the property, were already holding other land 
directly of the Crown by knight service,? and so had little to lose 
personally by accepting the military tenure ; but Thomas may 
have been considering possible re-sale. Or, of course, when 
Calmady obtained the Particulars, which are in his name alone, he 
may have had another client in mind. In any case Yarde was 
saved a capital outlay of some £250. 

Allowing for a reluctance on the part of the Crown to alienate 
the remaining larger properties except on its own unpopular terms, 
the 1550s appear to have brought only a slightly falling—one 
might call it a more discriminating—demand. Further quite 
considerable portions were restored to the Crown by escheat and 
attainder but altogether Edward VI and Mary disposed of monastic 
lands in Devon to the annual value of only £460 and £250 respec- 
tively, together amounting to just over 10 per cent. of the total 
which had been confiscated, compared with the 60 per cent. 
alienated by their father. 

The choice of the year 1558 to mark the end of this study is one 
of convenience rather than of design. Clearly the story must be 
taken further, if possible up to 1642. But it has been carried far 
enough beyond 1547 for the developments of the last twelve years 
of Henry VIII’s reign, the period on which most generalizations 
about the disposal of the monastic lands are based, to be seen in 
perspective. The latter period serves to confirm the fact that the 
monastic lands were disposed of by the Crown first and foremost 
as a means of raising the ready money it so desperately needed. 
With barely more than the formal records of the Court of Aug- 
mentations to work from, it has been impossible to indicate more 
than the final terms made by the grantees. Much remains to be 
discovered. One would like to know with more certainty, for 
instance, whether there was any great competition for particular 
portions of the monastic property, and whether there was any 
opportunity for ‘haggling’ with the Crown. One’s impression, 
however, is that although demand rarely appreciably outstripped 
supply, the Crown never found any great difficulty in disposing, 
on its own terms, of as much of its resources as it found necessary. 
The modifications which gradually crept into the terms of sale 
must not be overemphasized. They show which way the wind 

1 P.R.O., Special Collections, Ministers’ Accounts, Philip and Mary/79. 


2 P.R.O., Chancery, Inquisitions post mortem, Series I, 65/36 (Richard, 1543) and 
122/32 (Thomas, 1558). 
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was blowing but they hardly affected the disposal of the greater 
part of the property, which was sold subject to a military tenure 
at what may be termed the ‘ good price ’ of twenty years’ purchase.! 
Considerable gifts were indeed made from time to time, but in no 
respect was Henry VIII, at least, more shrewd than in his choice 
of the recipients and most of his gifts of Devon lands proved to be 
good political investments. And the fact that so much was sold, 
so soon after the Dissolution, and sold to the most potentially 
powerful group in the community, the rising gentry and land- 
hungry merchants and lawyers, has even more important implica- 
tions for the permanence of the English Reformation settlement. 
For the majority of these grantees of the Devon monastic lands 
paid a market price for their property and this ensured that they 
maintained a tighter grasp than they might have done had they 
owed their new landed wealth to the benevolence of a prodigal 
Crown. Joyce A. Yourncs. 


1 The Crown usually stipulated that part of the purchase money be paid in hand 
and the rest in one or two later instalments, and the Receipt Books of the Treasurers 
of the Court of Augmentations for the period 1540-53 show that most of the Devon 
accounts were settled in good time. (P.R.O., Exch. K.R., Misc. Books, 68 and 
Exch, A.O., Misc. Books, 336-9, 341-4, 346, 348 and 349.) 





Great Britain and the Russo-Turkish 
War of 176874 


' HE European provinces of Turkey, interesting as they are 

from their past celebrity and their actual importance, are, 
however, scarcely better known, except in the mere geographical 
outlines, than the forests of America or the deserts of Africa.’ } 
It was possible for an observer with great experience of Turkish 
affairs to castigate in these terms, even several years after the 
Ochakov crisis of 1791 and the Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, the 
lack of any general interest in Britain in the events and problems 
of the Near East. Before the last decade of the eighteenth century 
such interest was in general even slighter and more superficial, and 
above all extremely intermittent. There were, however, short 
periods—during the negotiation of the treaties of Carlowitz in 
1698-9 and Passarowitz in 1718, and in the later stages of the 
Seven Years’ war, when Frederick II was trying desperately to 
involve Turkey in the conflict—when relations with the Porte 
assumed real if limited importance in the general scheme of British 
foreign policy. Such a period was that of the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1768-74, particularly in its earlier years. 

From the accession of Catherine II to the throne of Russia until 
the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji the British attitude to the Ottoman 
Empire was profoundly affected by developments in the relations 
between Britain and Russia. It was influenced above all by the 
constantly-renewed proposals put forward during this period for 
an Anglo-Russian political and military alliance.2 The isolation of 
Britain in Europe, the military potentialities shown by Russia in 
the Seven Years’ war, the Empress’s hostility to France, and the 
strong commercial ties which already existed between the two 
countries, all combined to recommend such an alliance in London. 
Britain’s naval power, and her wealth, which seemed to promise 
substantial subsidies if necessary, were strong attractions to 
Catherine II and her ministers. The alliance seemed to be a logical 
development of the foreign policies of both powers, and its conclu- 
sion did not at first appear a matter of great difficulty.® 


1T. Thornton, The Present State of Turkey (London, 1807), Preface, p. ii. 

* For a general discussion of these negotiations see D. Gerhard, England und der 
Aufstieg Russlands (Munich—Berlin, 1933), pp. 17-30. 

8 Earl of Buckinghamshire (British Ambassador to Russia) to Lord Halifax, 2 August 
1763, no number, P.R.O., S.P. 91/72. All dates are given in the New Style. 
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Nevertheless the outbreak of war in 1768 found Britain and 
Russia, though on good terms, still quite unbound by any formal 
treaty. For this the unwillingness of successive British Govern- 
ments to give Catherine II the degree of support in eastern and 
northern Europe which she demanded was in great part to blame. 
They were reluctant to provide her with financial assistance in 
Sweden, and thus help her to control by bribery the Senate, and, 
when it met, the Riksdag.1 Even more important, they refused 
to accept the ‘ Turkish Clause ’, proposed in various forms by the 
Russians. This was, in essence, merely an undertaking by Britain 
that a Turkish attack on Russia should rank as a casus foederis under 
the new treaty of alliance, and should thus entitle Russia to any 
degree of help from Britain specified by the treaty. In return the 
Russian obligations might be extended to cover an attack on 
Britain in America as well as in Europe. Proposals of this kind 
were first put forward by the Russians in July 1763,? and for the 
next five years the ‘ Turkish Clause’ continued to be the focal 
point of the negotiations. Every British Government in power 
during this period refused to accept it in any form, however 
phrased or modified. Normally this refusal was explained by the 
argument that Britain’s Levant trade (now relatively unimportant 
in any case) would suffer if, by agreeing to the Russian proposals, 
she allowed it to be seen that she now regarded Turkey as a poten- 
tial enemy. The timidity of the British statesmen concerned, their 
isolationism and unwillingness to assume new obligations, may, 
however, provide an equally convincing explanation. 

It was not until the late summer of 1768, as the demands of the 
war-party at the Porte for a breach with Russia were becoming 
irresistible, that Catherine II and Count Panin (who did not under- 
stand the seriousness of the position and were taken by surprise by 
the Turkish declaration of war *) decided that all hope of a formal 
promise of British help against Turkey must be abandoned. Lord 
Cathcart, the new British ambassador, arrived in St. Petersburg in 
mid-August. He soon discovered in a series of conversations 
with Panin and other Russian statesmen in September and early 
October that the idea of a guarantee of British help against Turkey 
had now been given up. The obstinate resistance of the British 
ministers to the Russian demands had carried the day. This was 
a considerable diplomatic victory for Britain, but one which 


1 Duke of Grafton to Sir John Goodricke (British Ambassador to Sweden), 
15 April 1766, no number, S.P. 95/109 ; H. S. Conway to Goodricke, 17 and 24 
October 1766, nos. 3 and 4, S.P. 95/110. 

2 Buckinghamshire to Halifax, 26 July 1763 (Most Secret), S.P. 91/72. 

3 Panin hoped, till the last moment, to calm the rising storm by bribing the Turkish 
ministers. (H. Uebersberger, Russlands Orientpolitik in den letzten zwei Jabrhunderten, i 
(Stuttgart, 1913), 282; Rossignol (French consul at St. Petersburg) to Choiseul, 
30 September 1768, Sbornik Imperatorskovo Russkovo Istoricheskovo Obshchestva, cxli. 
458-9.) * Cathcart to Weymouth, 18 October 1768, no. 18, S.P. 91/79. 
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proved costly in the long run. The Russians, resentful at having 
been forced to give way, especially at a moment when the threat of 
Turkish attack was about to be realized, became more unyielding 
than before on other points, notably as regarded Sweden, and 
increasingly sceptical of Britain’s will and even power to give 
effective support to Catherine II’s ambitions.1_ The easy assump- 
tion of a community of interests and policy between Britain and 
Russia, which had hitherto been accepted on both sides, never 
recovered its former strength, and was slowly dissipated by the 
march of events over the next five years. 

British diplomacy, as it affected the war of 1768-74, was at its 
most active from the outbreak of the struggle in October 1768 to 
the end of 1770. During this period of almost exactly two years, 
its main objective was to end the war by British mediation. This 
would have the great advantage of releasing Russian troops and 
resources from a, from the British point of view, rather sterile 
struggle in the Principalities and on the shores of the Black Sea 
for use, when the Anglo-Russian alliance had at last been concluded, 
in central or western Europe against France, her allies of the 
Family Compact, and if necessary Austria. A successful British 
mediation might be in itself a long step towards the much-discussed 
agreement with Russia. Moreover, it might substitute the influ- 
ence of Britain for the dangerously pervasive and active one of 
France at the Porte. Thus on 1 November, before the news of the 
outbreak of war had reached London, John Murray, British 
ambassador at Constantinople, had been ordered to offer British 
good offices for the settlement of all Turkey’s grievances against 
Russia.2, On the 23rd, when the outbreak. of war was known, 
George III wrote to the Sultan Mustapha III offering his mediation, 
and to the Grand Vizier, Hamza Pasha,® suggesting that he should 
support the British proposals. 

Murray, a diplomat of mediocre abilities and not personally 
liked at the Porte,‘ believed, quite wrongly, that the steady British 
refusal to agree to the ‘ Turkish Clause’ would act as a strong 
recommendation of these offers. The complexity of the situation 
does not seem to have been grasped either by him or by the 

1 This scepticism was increased by the failure of the British Government to take 
any effective steps to prevent the conquest and annexation of Corsica by France in 
1768-9, particularly in view of the fact that Catherine II was a strong partisan of 
Paoli, the Corsican leader. (Panin to Maruzzi (Russian minister at Venice), 31 May 
1769 and 14 June 1769, Sbornik, Ixxxvii. 436-8, 445-6 ; Cathcart to Rochford, 17 
March 1769, no. 22, S.P. 91/80.) There is no indication that Britain’s diplomatic 
victory in the Falkland Islands crisis at the end of 1770 did anything to improve her 
standing in the empress’s eyes. 

2 Weymouth to Murray, 1 November 1768, no. 6, S.P. 97/44. 

3 Who had in fact fallen from power a month earlier. 


* Saint-Priest (French ambassador to Turkey) to Choiseul, 13 February 1769, 


no. 4, Archives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres, Correspondance Politique, 
Turquie 150. 
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ministers in London.t The obstacles to a successful British 
mediation were in fact very formidable. The most obvious in the 
first months of the war was the violence and belligerence of 
Turkish public opinion, of which the Sultan and his ministers were 
very much the prisoners. The sudden declaration of war had been 
the outcome of one of the bursts of national-religious passion 
which were liable to take control of Turkish policy at moments of 
crisis, and the demand, at least in Constantinople, for a vigorous 
prosecution of the struggle was temporarily irresistible. 

French policy also was hostile to any British mediation. In the 
early months of the war the duc de Choiseul, working through his 
ambassador at the Porte, the comte de Saint-Priest, had two main 
objectives. The Turks must be goaded into activity, thus lessen- 
ing Russian pressure upon Sweden and Poland, and must also be 
dissuaded from making any peace or armistice without French 
consent. Thus strenuous efforts were made to persuade them 
to take the offensive in Podolia, where they were expected to 
receive extensive help from the Confederacy of Bar, and to confine 
the work of mediation, if and when it took place at some more or 
less distant date, entirely to France. Although French influence 
at Constantinople was by no means so great as Choiseul could have 
wished,® by February 1769 a verbal promise to accept French 
mediation if necessary had been obtained from the Kiaya Bey, one 
of the more important of the Turkish ministers.* 

Prussia, however, was a much more serious competitor than 
France for the position of mediator between Russia and Turkey. 
Frederick II, alarmed by the difficulties which he clearly saw could 
arise from the outbreak of war, and particularly by the possibility 
that Catherine II might call upon him for military assistance in 
Poland,’ had quickly ordered his ambassador at Constantinople, 
Major von Zegelin, to act in concert with Murray to bring about 
a settlement. The British Government disliked the idea of 
working in double harness with any other power, and above all 
with Prussia, with which relations had been so frigid since 1761.° 


1 Murray to Shelburne, 16 November 1768, no. 22; Murray to Weymouth, 
16 December 1768, no. 24, S.P. 97/44. 

2 Murray to Weymouth, 3 and 11 January 1769, nos. 2 and 3, S.P. 97/45 ; Saint- 
Priest to Choiseul, 3 January 1769, no. 1, Corr. Pol. Turquie 150. 

3 Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 28 December 1768, no. 7, Corr. Pol. Turquie 146 ; 
12 January 1769, no. 14, ibid. 147. 

* Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 26 October and 6 November 1768, nos. 3 and 4, Corr. 
Pol. Turquie 146 ; 10 January and 26 July 1769, nos. 11 and 15, sbid. 147. 

5 Choiseul to Rossignol, 8 January 1769, Sbornik, cxli. 521. 

® Saint-Priest to Choiseul, 13 February 1769, no. 4, Corr. Pol. Turquie 150. 

7 Solms (Prussian minister in St. Petersburg) to Frederick II, 11 November 1768, 
Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, xxvii. 470. 

8 Frederick II to Zegelin, 1 January 1769, ibid. xxviii. 2-3. 

® Weymouth to Murray, 24 February, no 9, S.P. 97/45 ; Rochford to Sir Andrew 
Mitchell (British envoy to Prussia), 27 January 1769, no. 2, B. M. Add. MSS. 9242. 
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Nevertheless Murray, though he responded very coolly to Zegelin’s 
advances, realized that an offer of Prussian mediation was unlikely 
to be refused by the Turks. It soon became apparent indeed that 
neither combatant was inclined to reject the Prussian advances out 
of hand. By the end of February 1769 Cathcart had to report that 
Frederick II’s offer of mediation had been accepted by the empress, 
and that if it proved impossible to persuade Britain and Prussia 
to co-operate, she would probably ‘ excuse herself to both’ and 
entrust the work of mediation to the Dutch.? In face of this the 
British attitude had to be modified, for the alliance with Russia, 
the only positive objective of British policy in Europe, could not 
be jeopardized merely for the satisfaction of rebuffing Frederick II. 
On 5 May Lord Rochford told Cathcart that Britain was willing 
to work with Prussia if Russia desired it, though joint action by 
powers whose relations with each other were so strained might not 
be completely effective.* This concession was made very grudg- 
ingly, and the hope that Prussia could somehow be excluded from 
the work of peacemaking was by no means abandoned in London. 

The most serious and permanent obstacle to the rapid conclu- 
sion of peace by mediation of any kind was, however, the attitude 
of the Russian Government. As soon as news of the outbreak 
of war reached St. Petersburg, Cathcart obtained from Panin a 
general verbal promise that Catherine II would rely on the good 
offices of George III as ‘her best and most powerful friend ’.® 
In spite of this it soon became apparent that the Russians had no 
intention of binding themselves to any particular course of con- 
duct, or to dependence on any one power. Panin urged upon 
Count Chernyshov, Russian ambassador in. London, the greatest 
caution in replying to questions about the new crisis. Disagree- 
ment over policy in Sweden was, if anything, widening.* More- 
over, as in the spring and early summer of 1769 the Russian 
Government became more conscious of the military weakness of 
the Turks and the possibilities of territorial conquest which the 
war revealed, it grew steadily less willing to contemplate an early 
end to the struggle. Increasingly it was attracted by the idea of 
making peace, after military victory, by direct negotiations between 
the commanders of the opposing armies.’ 


1 Murray to Weymouth, 3 February 1769, no. 5, S.P. 97/45. 

? Cathcart to Rochford, 13 March 1769, no. 23, S.P. 91/80. 

* Rochford to Cathcart, 5 May 1769, no. 11, S.P. 91/80. 

“Weymouth to Murray, 6 June 1769, no. 12, S.P. 97/45. 

® Cathcart to Wroughton (Warsaw) and Stormont (Vienna), 12 November 1768, 
S.P. 91/79. 

* A.V. Ulyanitsky, ‘ Dardanelly, Bosfor i Chyornoye Morye v 18 veke’ (Sbornik 
Moskovskovo Glavnovo Arkbiva, iv (Moscow, 1883), 229-30.) F. F. Martens, Traités 
conclus par La Russie avec les Puissances Etrangéres, ix (St. Petersburg, 1892), 274. 


7 Panin was hinting at the possibility of this as early as March 1769. (Cathcart to 
Rochford, 21 March, no. 24, S.P. 91/80.) 
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Thus within a few months of the outbreak of war all the forces 
which were to prevent a successful British mediation, the jealousy 
of Choiseul, the fears of Frederick II, the belligerence and in- 
stability of the Turks and, most important of all, the ambition and 
self-reliance of Catherine II, had begun to show themselves. 
However Murray, Cathcart, and the ministry continued to cherish 
hopes of an early end to the war and a settlement which would 
permit Britain to appear in the unaccustomed role of a leading 
power in the affairs of south-eastern Europe. At the end of April 
1769, as the campaigning season opened, the Grand Vizier, 
Mohammed-Emin, who was in command of the main Turkish 
army, promised that after a battle had been fought to satisfy public 
opinion and the Turkish sense of honour the British ambassador 
should be summoned to his camp in order to mediate.! 
A substantial diplomatic success seemed within Murray’s grasp. 
On the strength of this promise he was sent formal full 
powers and instructions at the beginning of June. In fact the 
Vizier’s undertaking was worth very little, for the Turkish 
ministers were quite willing to make promises, which might or 
might not be kept, to any of the foreign representatives at Con- 
stantinople if there seemed anything to be gained by it.2 The 
situation was thus still fluid and unpredictable when in the autumn 
of 1769, as serious military operations at last began, it was drama- 
tically changed by a hitherto unheard-of development—the 
approach to the Levant of powerful and threatening Russian naval 
forces. 

The sudden appearance of these forces in the Mediterranean 
was one of the most spectacular events of the eighteenth century. 
It offered a new and most serious threat to the Turks, and altered 
the whole aspect of the war. Moreover, it was a development 
to which Britain had contributed largely and directly. The 
successful transference of two Russian squadrons from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean in the autumn and winter of 1769 and the 
spring of 1770% could scarcely have been achieved without the 
active help of the British Government, and of many individual 
British subjects. One of the squadrons was commanded by a 

1 Murray to Weymouth, 26 April 1769, no. 11, S.P. 97/45. The French were in- 
formed of this development almost at once, apparently from a source in London. 
(Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 7 June 1769, no. 28, Corr. Pol. Turquie 147.) 

? Duval, the French dragoman, who was very well informed about the real position 
at Constantinople, thought that the mediation of Austria would have been preferred 
by the Turks to that of either Britain or France, since it would have lessened the 
possibility of any combination of Austria and Russia against them, and helped to 
ensure supplies of food from Hungary for the Turkish armies in the Principalities. 
(Duval to Saint-Priest, 2 and 12 April 1769, Corr. Pol. Turquie 151.) 

3 The first squadron left Kronstadt on 6 August 1769, and most of its ships had 
reached the Mediterranean by the middle of December. The second sailed on 20 


October, but did not reach the Mediterranean till early in May 1770. In all five 
squadrons left the Baltic in 1769-73 to carry on the naval war against Turkey. 
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British officer, Captain John Elphinston, who had entered the 
Russian navy as recently as 10 June 1769, and who was promoted 
to Rear-Admiral a month later.1. Almost all the Russian ships in 
question received aid in the form of supplies and repair facilities 
in British ports, sometimes on a very considerable scale.2_ Some 
of them also obtained provisions and ammunition at Gibraltar,® 
and a British subject, Theodore Alexiano, head of the small Greek 
colony in Minorca, was allowed, after some hesitation, to act as 
Russian Consul there.* 

All this was likely to react seriously upon the position of 
Britain at the Porte. In September 1769, as the Russian scheme 
took shape, Murray had been ordered to give the Turks assurances 
of British neutrality, and to emphasize that since news of Catherine 
II’s maritime plans had been received, no Englishmen had joined 
the Russian navy.5 Whether in fact the help given by Britain to 
the Russian fleet constituted a breach of neutrality is a difficult and 
perhaps academic question. There is no doubt, however, that it 
gave an ideal opportunity to any power hostile to Britain to 
prejudice the Porte against her. Choiseul, ably seconded by 
Saint-Priest, seized the chance with alacrity. 

The French ambassador, as well as keeping the Turkish 
ministers informed as to the movements of the Russian ships, 
bombarded them with ‘ Offices’ stressing and exaggerating the 
amount of aid which Britain was giving to Russia, and the closeness 
of the relations between the two powers.* These began slowly 
to take effect, and Turkish ignorance of European politics, law, 
and even geography, made it very difficult for Murray to counter 
effectively the French suggestions and influences.’ In a long 
despatch to Choiseul of 18 October Saint-Priest went so far as to 
suggest a Franco-Turkish treaty to guarantee the security of the 

1Ye. V. Tarlé, Chemensky Boy i Pervaya Russkaya Ekspeditsiya v Arkbipelag, 1769-74 
2g (Moscow, 1945), p. 25. 

2 Much correspondence on the help given to the Russian ships can be found in 
Adm. 2/239, 543 passim. See also M. S. Anderson, ‘ Great Britain and the Russian 
Fleet, 1769-70’, Slavonic and East European Review, xxxi (1952), 148-63. 

3 * Sobstvennoruchny Zhurnal Kapitan-Kommandora C. K. Greiga v Chesmensky 


Pokhod ’, Morskoy Sbornik, ii (St. Petersburg, 1849), 651. 

4 Weymouth to Lt.-Governor Johnston, 15 November 1770, no. 12, C.O. 174/6 ; 
N. V. Aleksandrenko, Russkiye Diplomatischeskiye Agenty v Londone v xvi Veke, ii 
(Warsaw, 1897), 130-2. 

5 Rochford to Murray, 8 September 1769, S.P. 97/45. 

® Those of 13 and 17 October, 14 November, and 3 December 1769 are in Corr. 
Pol. Turquie 148. 

7 For example in October the Reis Effendi asked why, if Britain were still a friend 
of Turkey, she had allowed the Russian ships to pass through the ‘ Manche’. 
Murray pointed out that ‘ by the Discourse of the Reis Effendi he looks upon the 
Manche to be a channel like the Dardanelles where every ship is stopped to be 
examined ’, and took the use of the word, probably correctly, to indicate that the 
Turks were relying on information from the French. (Murray to Weymouth, 18 
October 1769, no. 24, S.P. 97/45.) The phrase ‘ le canal de la Manche’ does in fact 
appear in Saint-Priest’s ‘ office’ of the 13th. 
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eastern Mediterranean and thus exclude the Russians from it. 
This idea in various forms was to be revived periodically during 
the following four years. On the other hand, however, the 
French came very near to overreaching themselves, for by exag- 
gerating the influence exerted by Britain upon Russian policy they 
tended to make her mediation seem, to an increasingly frightened 
court and Government, the most speedy and effective method of 
ending the war. By the end of the year Choiseul had recognized 
this danger. Writing to Saint-Priest on 11 December he gloomily 
confessed that he would not be surprised if peace had been made 
even before the arrival of his courier in Constantinople.? This 
was an exaggerated view of the situation. Turkish public opinion 
was still strong enough to prevent the Sultan from negotiating 
except in the event of military victory or a defeat so serious as to 
force him to do so.* Up to the spring of 1770, however, Britain 
had maintained, on the whole, her influence at the Porte, and 
seemed still clearly marked as a probable intermediary through 
whom peace negotiations would eventually be conducted. 

As the Russian squadrons continued their leisurely progress to 
the Levant the position began to change. Popular hostility to 
Britain at Constantinople increased rapidly, much to Murray’s 
concern, and the Turkish ministers began at last to realize the 
seriousness of the situation which faced them. This concern was 
greatly increased by the outbreak early in 1770 of a serious Greek 
revolt, carefully prepared by Russian agents, in the Morea. In 
interviews with Murray on 11 and 13 March (when Russian troops 
were already landing in Greece) the Reis Effendi seriously proposed 
that Britain should use her influence to prevent the Russians 
making any use at all of their ships in the Mediterranean. Their 
activities in the Levant, he rather naively remarked, would merely 
prolong the war. Turkish complaints increased in numbers and 
bitterness from this time onwards. Finally by the end of June the 
Reis Effendi was driven to tell one of the British dragomans 
frankly that the help given to the Russian fleet made the mediation 
of Britain quite unacceptable to the Porte.’ In trying to assist 
Russia without antagonizing the Turks British policy had, almost 
inevitably, fallen between two stools. 

The revolt in the Morea, on which the Russians had placed 
high hopes, proved unsuccessful. Nevertheless the nervousness of 
the Turks was fully justified by events, for on 5-7 July their fleet 
was almost annihilated by the Russians at Chesmé on the coast of 
Asia Minor, about thirty miles west of Smyrna. The battle was a 

Saint-Priest to Choiseul, 18 October 1769, no. 30, Corr. Pol. Turquie 152. 

® Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 11 December 1769, no. 31, Corr. Pol. Turquie 147. 
* Saint-Priest to Choiseul, 19 January 1770, no. 2, Corr. Pol. Turquie 153. 


* Murray to Weymouth, 17 Merch 1770, no. 6, S.P. 97/46. 
® Murray to Weymouth, 3 July 1770, no. 13, S.P. 97/46. 
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turning-point in the war, for it seemed to expose the Turkish 
capital to naval attack, or at least to a blockade which would 
seriously threaten its food supplies. Moreover, defeats on land 
followed that at sea. On 18 July Kaplan-Guerai II, the new Khan 
of the Crimea, was defeated on the river Larga. On 1 August the 
Grand Vizier Halil Pasha saw his army shattered on the Kagul, 
a defeat soon followed by the loss of Braila and Akkerman. The 
immediate reaction of the Porte to the loss of its fleet was to make 
frantic demands for help, above all naval help, from Britain and 
France, preferably by the sale to Turkey of a number of men-of- 
war.” 

Even in this crisis any real possibility of British mediation 
was ruled out by the insistence of the Turks that Murray 
should force the Russians to stop all naval operations in the Levant 
before negotiations could begin, and by their refusal to make 
concessions of any kind as the price of peace. The ambassador 
was quite justified in remarking that ‘the Proposals made to me 
from the Porte are so void of all Common Sense, that I cannot 
agree, either according to the Sense, or Spirit, of my Instructions, 
to join Issue’. The defeats Turkey had suffered had for the 
time being terrified and completely demoralized her rulers, making 
them even more than usually incapable of following any connected 
policy. The situation was one from which a Stratford Canning 
might well have wrung a diplomatic victory for Britain, and a 
personal triumph for himself. Murray, however, was not well 
cast for such a role, and the Turks soon began to show that capacity 
for recovery after defeat which was to become almost proverbial 
in the next century. 

The Russians made this recovery possible by failing to press 
home their victory. Instead of striking directly at Constantinople 
they wasted time in a fruitless attempt, not abandoned till October, 
to capture the island of Lemnos.* This gave the Porte a breathing- 
space of a few weeks, during which its will to resist was stiffened 
by French encouragement and the prospect of Austrian and 
Prussian intervention. The attitude of Choiseul himself left a good 
deal to be desired from the Turkish point of view. Not un- 
naturally, the shuffling and vacillating policy of the Turkish 
ministers had made him unwilling to commit himself too deeply 

1A year earlier, before any Russian men-of-war had left the Baltic, a report that 
privateers were being fitted out in Italy to cruise under Russian colours in the Levant 
had roused great alarm at Constantinople lest they should interrupt the provisioning 
of the city. (Murray to Weymouth, 3 and 17 July 1769, nos. 16 and 17, S.P. 97/45 ; 


Saint-Priest to Choiseul, 3 July 1769, no. 19, Corr. Pol. Turquie 151 ; cf. Ulyanitsky, 
op. cit. p. 176.) 

* Murray to Weymouth, 17 July 1770, no. 14, S.P. 97/46. 

* Murray to Weymouth, 3 and 17 August 1770, nos. 15 and 16, S.P. 97/46. 

* An Authentic Narrative of the Russian expedition against the Turks . . . by an Officer 
on board the Russian fleet (London, 1772), pp. 120-45 ; Tarlé op. cit. pp. 63-4. 
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and publicly to support of the tottering empire. He insisted that 
no French ships could be spared for the defence of Turkey until 
May 1771, and that in any case the Turks must first submit a 
definite projet de traité for an alliance with France.1 More immedi- 
ately valuable to the Porte was the help given in the fortification 
of the Dardanelles by the Baron de Tott, former French representa- 
tive at the court of the Crimean Khan.? Saint-Priest, meanwhile, 
did his utmost to dissuade the Turkish ministers from any thought 
of an immediate peace. Above all the Turks were now sustained 
by the prospect of mediation, perhaps armed mediation, by 
Austria, supported by Frederick II. 

The sweeping gains of territory in the Balkans and on the 
Black Sea which Russia seemed on the point of making could 
hardly be agreeable to Joseph II or Kaunitz, and some ineffective 
attempts to persuade the Turks to make peace with Russia had been 
made by them in the early months of 1769. A year later these 
were resumed. On 20 February 1770 Kaunitz instructed the 
Internuncio, Thugut, to hint to the Turkish ministers, without 
making any formal proposals, that Austria was willing to mediate 
if they desired it. This began a series of negotiations which 
lasted for several months, the Turks hesitating and temporizing 
with Thugut just as they had done with Murray. Frederick II 
was strongly in favour of the Austrian initiative,5 and Choiseul, at 
first somewhat undecided,® also hastened to support Thugut’s 
activities at the Porte on learning that the peace terms proposed by 
Austria were a return to the pre-war territorial position and a 
Russian evacuation of Poland.? Under the shattering impact of 
the defeats of July and August Thugut’s patient negotiation at last 
began to bear fruit. 

On 12 August, the Kaim-Makam,*® Mehmed Pasha, in a letter to 
Finckenstein, Frederick II’s chief minister, formally requested the 
mediation of Austria and Prussia. Kaunitz and the king of Prussia, 
then meeting at Neustadt, accepted this invitation with considerable 

1 Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 19 September 1770, no. 20, Corr. Pol. Turquie 155. 
There were proposals for the inclusion of Spain in such an alliance, but these were 
never of much practical importance. (Grimaldi to Fuentes (copy), August 1770 


[sic], Corr. Pol. Turquie 154; Saint-Priest to Choiseul, 17 October 1770, no. 29, 
Corr. Pol. Turquie 155.) 


* Tott to Saint-Priest, 28 July 1770, Corr. Pol. Turquie 154. Cf. his Memoirs on 
the Turks and the Tartars (London, 1786), ii. 40 seqq. 

® Particularly in his important ‘ office’ of 27 July 1770, Corr. Pol. Turquie 154. 

* A. von Arneth, Geschichte Maria Theresias, viii (Vienna, 1877), 206. 

5 Nugent (Austrian Ambassador to Prussia) to Kaunitz, 25 May 1770, Arneth, 
op. cit. viii. 575. 

* Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 7 June 1770, no. 10, Corr. Pol. Turquie 154. Cf. 
Choiseul to Durand (Charge d’affaires at Vienna), 19 September 1770, in E. de 
Hurmuzaki, Documente Privitore Ja Istoria Romanilor, xvi (Bucharest, 1912), 492. 

7 Choiseul to Saint-Priest, 16 June 1770, no. 13, Corr. Pol. Turquie 154. 

® A high official, usually the second Vizier, who took the place of the Grand Vizier 
when the latter was on campaign. 
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relief. At the beginning of December the Turks committed 
themselves still more completely by giving Zegelin and Thugut 
a secret promise in writing to negotiate for peace only through 
Austria and Prussia. These developments virtually ended any real 
chance that Britain might be called upon as a mediator. Catherine 
II, if the war had to be ended in this way,’ was reluctant to exclude 
completely a power which had rendered her services of such 
importance, but it was clear that if Britain were now admitted, 
even formally, as a third mediating power, France would also 
demand to be included, and would probably be supported by 
Austria. This, coupled with the growing unpopularity of 
Britain at the Porte, meant the loss, which proved irrevocable, 
of the position which she had held for almost two years at 
Constantinople. 

A last effort to re-establish her influence there, made in the 
autumn of 1770, ended in complete failure. On 18 August 
Lord Weymouth, in a despatch to Murray, announced that the 
Government was willing to guarantee the terms of the peace, 
provided it was made by British mediation. A few days later 
Rochford sent similar proposals to Cathcart for submission to the 
Russian Government, promising also that George III would 
‘make it a Capital Point of His Instructions to His Ambassador, 
to press the Cession to Russia of Azoph, the Cuban Tartary, and 
any Acquisitions made by Her on that side, together with the 
Navigation of the Black Sea’. In return for this the British 
Government expected certain concessions by Russia when the long- 
awaited treaty of alliance came to be signed, in particular the 
extension of the casus foederis to include any attack on British 
territory or subjects in America or the East Indies.6 In view of 
this ingenious scheme for safeguarding Britain’s colonial empire 
at the ultimate expense of Turkey, it is difficult to feel that the 
distrust of British intentions shown by the Porte was altogether 
unjustified. However, the proposal had no practical results. The 


1 Mehmed Pasha to Finckenstein, 12 August 1770, Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs 
des Grossen, XxX. 132-5 ; Kaunitz’s report to Maria Theresa on the Neustadt interview, 
ibid. 103-14. 

2 Copy in Zegelin to Frederick II, 3 December 1770, tbid. 358. 

3 The Russian ministers had in fact decided on 3 August to make peace if possible 
by direct negotiation with the Turks, and some weeks later Rumyantsev, their 
commander-in-chief in the Principalities, had been ordered to open communications 
with the Grand Vizier for this purpose. (Catherine I] to Rumyantsev, 25 September 
1770, Sbornik, xcvii. 139-41.) 

* Martens, op. cit. ix. 284-5. This objection was repeatedly stressed by Frederick II. 
(Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, xxx. passim.) 

5 Weymouth to Murray, 18 August 1770, no. 11, S.P. 97/46. 

* Rochford to Cathcart, 25 August 1770, no. 17, S.P. 91/84. Some modification 
of the Russian right of navigation in the Black Sea was later envisaged as a sop 


to Turkish sentiment. (Rochford to Cathcart, 14 September 1770, no. 20 (Enclosure), 
S.P. 91/85.) 
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Russians, after some delay, decided that the concessions demanded 
by Britain, which might very probably soon involve Russia in 
another war, were greater than the proposed guarantee was worth. 
Catherine II also argued, with some point, that it was illogical 
to guarantee a Russo-Turkish peace treaty and, at the same time, 
by rejecting the ‘ Turkish Clause’, refuse to promise her any 
help against the Porte. The British offer was refused.1. At Con- 
stantinople the new proposals were never even submitted to the 
Turkish ministers. Murray, who did not receive Weymouth’s 
despatch till 9 October, decided that as the Porte had already asked 
for the mediation of Austria and Prussia it would be ‘ improper ’ 
to produce them at that moment.? 

Such interest as continued to be taken in London after 1770 in 
events in the Near East was dependent mainly upon the negotia- 
tions for a Russo-British alliance, which dragged on ever more 
slowly until their final collapse in 1773. It was also stimulated by 
the Government’s inveterate distrust of France, and its determine 
tion that she should not extract any commercial or political 
advantage from the war. The direct diplomatic contacts between 
Britain and the Porte almost completely lost the importance they 
had possessed in 1768-70. 

It is true that the Turkish ministers still recurred to the idea of 
British mediation when they thought they saw some advantage in 
doing so. In February 1771 for example, as the quick and 
relatively painless peace they had envisaged when they accepted 
the mediation of Austria and Prussia once more seemed to elude 
their grasp, they returned for a short time to the idea of a settle- 
ment arrived at under British auspices. On the 7th, the Reis 
Effendi sent for Murray’s dragoman Dané and offered, if the 
ambassador could convince him of his ability to make peace, to 
find means of putting the mediation into his hands.? Neither 
Murray nor Lord Rochford took these advances very seriously.‘ 
They realized that they were merely the semi-instinctive reactions 
of an oriental court unable really to trust any ‘ Frank’ power, and 
anxious to have a second string to its bow if the first, in this case 
the Austro-Prussian one, broke.’ The hostility which the Turks, 
at least in Constantinople, felt for Britain, kept alive by periodic 


1 Cathcart to Rochford, 9 November 1770, no. 76, S.P. 91/86. On the Russian 
attitude generally at this time see Ulyanitsky, op. cit. p. 237. 

? Murray to Weymouth, 17 October 1770, no. 20, S.P. 97/46. 

* Murray to Rochford, 18 February 1771, no. 4, S.P. 97/47. 

* Murray to Rochford, 4 March 1771, no. 5 ; Rochford to Murray, 12 April 1771, 
no. 2, S.P. 97/47. 

5 Probably the Turks would have preferred this second string to be a French one, 
but the fall of Choiseul at the end of 1770 had completely disorganized French foreign 
policy. There is an interesting discussion of the effects of Choiseul’s dismissal in 
Saint-Priest to Vergennes, 24 August 1774, Corr. Pol. Turquie 158 (Correspondance 
Secréte). 
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evidences of help given to the Russian fleet in the Mediterranean,! 
made it impossible for the Porte to feel any very strong desire for 
British mediation. Frederick II was justified in declaring that 
British influence on the course of events in Turkey was now 
almost non-existent.* 

Over a year later, in May 1772, tentative advances of much the 
same type were again made to Murray through his dragoman Peter 
Crutta and one of the secretaries of the Seraglio.* However, the 
signature, a few days later, of an armistice which was followed by 
two fruitless peace congresses at Foksiany and Bucharest, rendered 
pointless for the time being any further negotiations of this kind. 
In January and February 1773, nevertheless, as the negotiations at 
Bucharest dragged on and the difficulties of their position became 
clearer, the Turks again made secret overtures to Murray. They 
wished to find out whether Britain would be prepared to guarantee 
that the independence of the Crim Tatars, which the Russians had 
made a sine qua non of of any settlement, would be a genuine 
independence, of Russia as well as of Turkey, thus preventing 
Russia from becoming the dominant power in the Black Sea. An 
affirmative reply at this juncture when, as far as can be gauged, the 
forces in the Seraglio in favour of acceptance of the Russian terms 
and of a continuation of the war were fairly evenly balanced, might 
have had important results. Murray, without powers or instruc- 
tions, could give no definite answer, and the opportunity was lost. 

The death of the Sultan Mustapha III on 24 December 1773 
threw affairs at the Porte once more into the melting-pot, and led 
the Turkish ministers to consider, for the last time, the possibility 
of British mediation. Immediately after the Sultan’s death, the 
powerful Kislar Aga (chief black eunuch) told Murray that Britain 
would probably be asked to mediate alone.’ The disappointment 
of the hopes which had, at various times, been placed in Austrian, 
Prussian, and French support, had produced a certain reaction in 
Constantinople, however temporary and superficial, in favour of 
Britain. As a result the ambassador received indirectly from the 
new Sultan, Abdul Hamid, on 3 March 1774, a promise that peace 
would not be made without his participation.6 Three days later 

1 Particularly by the arrival in the Levant in January 1771 of a third Russian 
squadron which included fourteen British merchant ships hired for use as transports, 

2? Frederick II to Zegelin, 25 March 1771, to Maltzahn (Prussian minister in London), 
18 March, 28 May 1771, Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, xxxi. 43, 30, 165. 

3 Murray to Rochford, 4 May 1772, no. 9 ; 18 May 1772, no. 10, S.P. 97/48. 

* Murray to Rochford, 18 January 1773, no. 2, 17 February 1773, no. 6, S.P. 97/49. 
Simultaneously the Turkish ministers approached Saint-Priest in an effort to revive 


the project of an alliance with France. (Saint-Priest to D’Aiguillon, 6 February 1773, 
no. 4, Corr. Pol. Turquie 159.) 


5 Murray to Rochford, 17 January 1774, no. 2; 21 January 1774, no. 3, S.P. 97/50. 
® Murray to Rochford, 17 February 1774, no. 5 ; 3 March 1774, no. 6, S.P. 97/50 ; 


Murray to Gunning (Envoy to Russia), 3 March 1774, no. 6, B. M. Egerton MSS. 
2702. 
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the Reis Effendi, Abdourrizak, the main prop of French and hence 
of anti-British influence at the Porte, was dismissed. During April 
and May, however, this movement of opinion in favour of Britain 
began to ebb. The Kislar Aga, the main advocate of British 
mediation, had also fallen from power in March, which, Lord 
Suffolk remarked, ‘ Shows Mr. Murray’s Expectations to have been 
built upon a slight Foundation ’.1 Above all the fundamental 
problem of overcoming the hostility of Russia to any mediation 
whatever still remained. Thugut and Zegelin both showed them- 
selves very hostile to any suggestion of British interference,? and 
by April the Turkish ministers had begun, very understandably, 
to press for some definite indication that Britain was really willing 
and able to help end the war. They had never regarded British 
mediation as more than a possible alternative to direct negotiations 
with Russia, particularly in view of the hostility of Austria and 
Prussia to the idea, and in April the Grand Vizier Mouhsinzadé 
Pasha had in fact begun to exchange letters with Marshal 
Rumyantsev. By the middle of May Robert Gunning, the British 
envoy to Russia who had succeeded Cathcart in June 1772, had 
realized that peace would probably be made without ‘ the interven- 
tion of any power whatever’. Finally on 30 June Murray was 
told frankly by the new Reis Effendi that the hostility of Austria 
made it impossible to invite Britain to intervene.’ On this note 
ended a long series of tedious and sterile negotiations. As the sole 
fruit of so much effort Murray could show only a formal letter of 
thanks for his exertions in the cause of peace, sent him by 
Rumyantsev after the signature of the treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji 
on 21 July 1774. The presents and perquisites which would have 
fallen to him as mediator * were now irretrievably lost. 

The tentative approaches made to Britain by the Porte in 
1771-4 were so unproductive of results partly at least because of 
the increasing apathy with which the British Government was now 
beginning to regard the affairs of the Near East. The key to this 
attitude is to be found in the steady deterioration of Britain’s 
relations with Russia. The growing irritation which Catherine II’s 
attitude was now arousing in London had begun to be reflected, 


1 Suffolk to Keith (Ambassador to Austria), 26 April 1774, no. 12, Add. MSS. 
35507. Cf. Saint-Priest to D’Aiguillon, 18 March 1774, no. 9, Corr. Pol. Turquie 160. 

2 Murray to Gunning, 3 May 1774, no. 8, Egerton MSS. 2703. 

8 Murray to Rochford, 17 May 1774, no. 11, S.P. 97/50. Saint-Priest had also 
now decided that Murray had little chance of success in any efforts he might make 
at mediation. (Saint-Priest to D’Aiguillon, 3 May, no. 12; 17 May, no. 13, Corr. 
Pol. Turquie 160.) 

4 Gunning to Suffolk, 17 May 1774, no. 41, S.P. 91/96. 

5 Murray to Rochford, 4 July 1774, no. 14, S.P. 97/50. 

* These would have been very substantial. It was estimated that Sir Robert 
Ainslie, Murray’s successor, by not being chosen by the Turks to mediate at Sistova 
in 1791 had lost nearly £30,000. (Add. MSS. 38229, fo. 161.) 
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eatly in 1771, in unwillingness to supply Russian ships in the 
Mediterranean with stores as had hitherto been done, and in 
British opposition to proposals for the permanent acquisition by 
Russia, as a naval base, of an island in the Archipelago.1 The 
Government remained unyielding in its refusal to give Russia any 
considerable financial help in Sweden or Denmark.? Above all 
the Anglo-Russian alliance, that spectre which for nearly a decade 
had been eluding the clutches of both powers, was now threatening 
to dissolve into thin air. The Russian ministers had never really 
forgiven themselves for their abandonment of the ‘ Turkish Clause ’ 
and even now wished to undo the effect of this concession. Early 
in March 1771 both Panin and Saldern, now on the point of 
departure as Russian ambassador to Poland, stressed the difficulty 
of excluding from any treaty some form of obligation upon Britain 
to support Russia in case of a future war with Turkey.? By June 
both Cathcart and Suffolk had decided there was, for the time 
being at least, no hope of concluding the alliance. By the end of 
the year the negotiations were so clearly at a standstill that it was 
decided to recognize the fact by recalling Cathcart and replacing 
him by a minister similar in rank to Musin-Pushkin, the Russian 
representative in London, who had succeeded Chernyshov at the 
end of 1769. Events soon widened still further the breach 
between the two powers. The first partition of Poland aroused 
little genuine opposition in Britain,5 but the realization that any 
guarantee of Russian territory would now probably have to include 
her new acquisitions by it was a further stumbling-block in the 
way of any agreement. Moreover, the failure of Catherine II to 
support the British Government in its protests against the Prussian 
claims on Danzig showed clearly that Prussian influence at St. 
Petersburg was now greater than that of Britain. This shook 
British confidence in the friendship of the empress,* and probably 
contributed more than any other factor to the equanimity with 
which the approaching collapse of the alliance negotiations was 
seen in London. The Swedish revolution of August 1772, again 
seemed to threaten Russian military action to restore the old regime 
in Stockholm, probably at the cost of a general war in which 


1 Halifax to Cathcart, 5 April 1771, no. 8, S.P. 91/87. 

? This was still a fundamental difficulty. Goodricke believed that the alliance 
could have been obtained by a willingness to spend even {£10,000 in Stockholm. 
(Goodricke to Gunning, 17 July 1772, Egerton MSS. 2701.) 

3 Cathcart to Halifax, 5; March 1771, no. 13 ; 8 March 1771, no. 14, S.P. 91/87. 

“ Suffolk to Cathcart, 21 June 1771, no. 13 ; Cathcart to Halifax, 28 June 1771, 
no. 42, S.P. 91/88. 

5D. B. Horn, British Public Opinion and the First Partition of Poland (Edinburgh, 
1945), passim. 

** After what is past I cannot say I have much confidence in the professions of the 
russian [sic] Ministry.’ (Suffolk to Keith, 10 September 1773, no. 27, Add. MSS. 
35505.) 
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Britain could hardly fail to be involved. The prospect that 
Catherine II might follow a peace with Turkey by an attack on 
Sweden was indeed one of the reasons why the approaches made 
to Murray in 1773-4 aroused so little response in London. 

By 1773 the idea of an Anglo-Russian alliance was clearly worn 
threadbare and Catherine, in an interview with Gunning at 
Tsarskoselo early in June, finally disposed of it. After a long dis- 
cussion, which served merely to show the extent of the divergence 
between the two Governments, ‘She thanked me for my good 
Intentions, and acknowledged having received marks of the King’s 
Friendship. But says She, I find that Things are in a different 
Light at London than what they are here ; we cannot however, 
either of us, long remain as We are.?1 Thus ended a decade of 
fruitless negotiations,? and also any remaining prospect that 
Britain might develop an active and positive Near Eastern policy. 
If Russia were not to be her ally, Russian victories or defeats in the 
Principalities or on the shores of the Black Sea meant little more 
to her than had those of 1711 or 1736-9. 

Worsening relations with Russia and declining influence at 
Constantinople nevertheless did not prevent Britain from playing, 
in one respect at least, an important part in the war from 1770 
onwards. Though the chance of successful mediation had been 
lost, and the hope of Russian alliance was to prove delusive, more 
than once British threats prevented intervention, either naval or 
diplomatic, by France in support of the crumbling Ottoman 
Empire and the traditional French influence in the Levant. Even 
in the summer of 1770 a proposal by Choiseul to send one or two 
frigates to the eastern Mediterranean to protect French trade 
against Russian privateers * had stimulated a violent reaction in 
London. Such a step, declared Lord Weymouth, would threaten 
the peace of Europe. The declaration was given point by the 
despatch to the Levant of a considerable force of British ships lest 
the French squadron should join the Turkish fleet against the 
Russians,> and the position remained somewhat tense till the 


1 Gunning to Suffolk, 4 June 1773, no. 48, S.P. 91/93. 

2 The unyielding attitude of the British Government on all the points at issue was 
maintained to the end. (Suffolk to Gunning, 13 July 1773, no. 38, and 27 August 
1773, no. 45, S.P. 91/93.) 

3 Ships sailing under the Russian flag, often little better than pirates, had un- 
doubtedly captured a number of French vessels in the Levant. (Ulyanitsky, op. cit. 
Prilozhenie 39. C. Andriescu, ‘La France et la politique orientale de Catherine II’, 
Melanges de |’école Roumaine en France (1927.) French claims for compensation were not 
completely satisfied till 1785, though the Russian government had wished to avoid 
any interference with neutral shipping. (Panin to Elphinston, 31 May 1770, Sbornik, 
xcvii. 75-6.) 

“Weymouth to Walpole (Chargé d’affaires in Paris), 20 June 1770, no. 15, S.P. 
78/280. 

5 Weymouth to Murray, 18 August 1770, no. 11 ; Instructions to Commodore 
Proby, 17 August 1770, S.P. 97/46. Before news of this reached him Murray had 
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Falkland Islands crisis forced both powers to concentrate their 
forces nearer home. 

In spite of this, the hope that Russian victories might pave the 
way to some degree of Anglo-French co-operation in the Near East 
began to show itself in Paris in the summer of 1771. The duc 
D’Aiguillon, as soon as he became chief minister in June, startled 
Chatelet-Lomont, his ambassador in London, by suggesting the 
possibility of an Anglo-French rapprochement. During the next 
nine months he made constant proposals that Britain, in the 
interests of her Levant trade, should join with France in opposing 
the Russian desire for possession of one of the Greek islands, 
playing on Britain’s known dislike of such an extension of Russian 
strength.’ 

Until the summer of 1772 none of this made much impression 
in London. Indeed in March of that year the French Government 
was again warned against any interference with the Russian ships 
in the Mediterranean.* Russia was still thought of as a likely ally. 
Little of immediate importance to Britain was felt to be at stake in 
the Levant. Above all it was much easier to fall back on tradi- 
tional and well-worn anti-French attitudes as a substitute for the 
now virtually discarded policy of mediation than to face the mental 
readjustments which an entente with France demanded and the 
domestic opposition it was certain to encounter.* 

The march of events in Poland, however, began slowly to pro- 
duce some signs of a less unbending attitude.’ In July Lord 
Holderness made some interesting but obscure advances to the 
Comte de Guines (who had replaced Chiatelet-Lomont in London) 
for a possible Anglo-French rapprochement, which he suggested 
might be based upon a commercial treaty.6 By the end of the 
year rumours of an approaching offensive and defensive alliance 
between the two states were quite widespread on the continent, 
arousing hopes of a last-minute reprieve in Warsaw.’ Murray, 
himself suggested the despatch of a frigate to protect the British Levant trade from 
pirates in the Archipelago. (Murray to Weymouth, 3 October 1770, no. 19, S.P. 
97/46.) 

1B. de Fraguier, ‘Le Duc d’Aiguillon et l’Angleterre (Juin 1771-Avril 1773)’, 
Revue d’ Histoire Diplomatique, xxvi (1912), 608-9. 

2 Lord Harcourt (ambassador to France) to Rochford, 17 July 1771, no. 97; 24 
July 1771, no. 98, S.P. 78/283 ; 11 March 1772, no. 9, S.P. 78/284. 

® Rochford to Harcourt, 13 March 1772 (most private and secret), S.P. 78/284. 

“It goes without saying that Chatham would have played a leading part in this 
opposition. He had already opposed the settlement of the Falkland Islands dispute 
partly because ‘ we relieve her (France) from her distresses, and are trying to save her 
interests and honour, on the side of Turkey’. (Chatham to Calcraft, 22 January 1771, 
Chatham Correspondence, iv. 77.) 

5 Notably on the part of George III himself. See his ‘ Memorandum on the 
Partition of Poland’ (1772), The Correspondence of George III, 1760-1783, ed. J. W. 
Fortescue, London, 1927-8, no. 1180. * Fraguier, Joc. cit. p. 615. 


7 Thomas Wroughton (minister to Poland) to Suffolk, 2 December 1772, no. 44, 
S.P. 88/104. 
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bitterly disappointed by the failure of his efforts to mediate, 
dreamed of joint action by the other European powers to restrain 
the ambitions of Russia and Austria in Poland, and of the return of 
the Crimea to Turkish control.1. By January 1773 D’Aiguillon 
even hoped to include Sweden in a defensive alliance with Britain.? 
All this had little real substance however. The British Government 
had no intention of attempting to undo what had been done in 
Poland. The proposed commercial treaty was opposed by the 
Contréleur-Général Terray on financial grounds. Above all, the 
underlying distrust between the two powers remained as strong 
as ever. By the end of 1772 the men in power in London had little 
desire to give positive help to Russia in the Mediterranean or 
eastern Europe. They remained, nevertheless, determined to 
oppose anything which threatened to increase the influence of France. 

This was clearly seen when, early in April 1773, the French 
began to fit out at Toulon a squadron for possible use against the 
Russians in the Mediterranean in case of an attack by Catherine II 
upon Sweden. At once it was made clear that Britain would 
mobilize a corresponding and indeed superior force to counter- 
balance these preparations. Under this scarcely-veiled threat the 
French Government gave way, and by 21 April the British am- 
bassador in Paris was able to report that the armament at Toulon 
had been suspended.’ This decisive action by the British Govern- 
ment owed nothing to any lingering partiality for Russia. Indeed 
there is some reason to think that a sudden French stroke against 
the Russian ships in the Mediterranean would not have been 
opposed if Russia had herself provoked it by an attack upon 
Sweden. Nor was it much influenced by the position in the 
Levant. It was based almost entirely upon the ineradicable distrust 
of France which still ruled in London, and on extreme reluctance 
to connive at anything which tended to heighten French influence 
and prestige anywhere in Europe. As Rochford put it ‘the 
national policy as well as the dignity of this Country can never 


1 Murray to Rochford, 3 June 1772, no. 11, S.P. 97/48 ; Murray to Gunning, 
17 July 1772, no. 1, Egerton MSS. 2701. 

? Fraguier, Joc. cit. p. 618. 

3 Suffolk to Wroughton, 2 October 1772, no. 10, S.P. 88/104. 

‘ Fraguier, /oc. cit. p. 620. 

5 The French ministers had not decided, when the fitting out of the squadron was 
begun, precisely what use they wished to make of it. (De Boynes (Minister of Marine) 
to D’Aiguillon, 11 April, Corr. Pol. Turquie 159.) 

® Suffolk to Lord Stormont (ambassador in Paris), 14 April, no. 5, S.P. 78/287 ; 
Rochford to Stormont, 20 April, no. 7, S.P. 78/288. 

? Stormont to Rochford, 21 April (Private), S.P. 78/288. 

® After the crisis was over, D’Aiguillon claimed to have received a promise of 
British neutrality in such a case. (D’Aiguillon to Magallon (Spanish chargé d’affaires 
in Paris), 1 June 1773, Corr. Pol. Turquie 159.) There seems to be no direct con- 
firmation of this in the British archives, but in view of the general attitude of the 
Government some verbal agreement of the kind may possibly have been made. 
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admit us to be quiet spectators whilst France is glorying in the 
work of her own hands in the elevation of her determined Ally 
the King of Sweden ’.? 

The British attitude was made still clearer exactly a year later, 
when similar reports of the fitting out of ships at Toulon and in 
Spanish ports * produced a similar reaction * and a similar with- 
drawal. With the developing conflict with the colonies, which 
was clearly seen to weaken Britain’s international position, the fear 
that such armaments might be intended for a direct blow at Britain 
or some of her overseas possessions grew in strength. Irritation 
and nervousness made the politicians in London more anti-French 
than ever. ‘Russia has not deserved much at Your Majesty’s 
hands’ wrote Lord North, ‘but the misfortune is, that, while 
Great Britain is the principal Object of the enmity and jealousy of 
France and Spain, it will hardly be possible for us to see them arm 
without arming ourselves at the same time. What seems at first 
sight design’d against Russia may be ultimately employ’d against 
us, and, therefore, every naval equipment of our neighbours must 
be watched with a very jealous eye.’?* Similarly Rochford con- 
fessed himself ‘ rather apprehensive, that if the French and Spanish 
Armaments should be considerable, they must have other views 
than attacking Russia, whose marine power is too inconsiderable 
to require any very great preparations in the French ports ’.5 

Long before this any remaining hope of an Anglo-French com- 
bination against Russia had disappeared. After the events of 
April 1773 D’Aiguillon had abandoned hope of such a diplomatic 
revolution, and had begun to contemplate instead a direct approach 
to Russia. By 1774 it was being argued in the French Foreign 
Ministry that there was little hope of agreement even on minor and 
concrete issues with Britain, which must be regarded as a per- 
manent rival.6 After a timid and short-lived flirtation with the 
idea of Anglo-French co-operation, things had returned to normal 
on both sides of the Channel. 

However defensive in intention the attitude of Britain may have 
been in 1773-4, it could not fail, by paralysing the activities of 
France, to free Russia’s hands in her dealings with the Porte. At 
the end of May 1773, a month after the armament at Toulon had 
been abandoned, D’Aiguillon admitted that the opposition of 
Britain alone had prevented his taking active measures to help the 


1 Rochford to Stormont, 7 April 1773, no. 4, S.P. 78/287. 

2 Stormont to Rochford, 31 March 1774 (most confidential), S.P. 78/291. 

* Rochford to Stormont, 8 April 1774, no. 16, S.P. 78/291. 

* North to George III, 3 April 1774, Fortescue, op. cit. no. 1437. 

5 Ibid. no. 1438. 

* * Considérations sur la possibilité d’une Alliance entre la France et l’Angleterre’ 


(1774). Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Mémoires et Documents, 
Angleterre 56. 
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Turks.1_ Moreover, this successful display of British power helped 
to make the idea of a French alliance less attractive in Constan- 
tinople,? and hence to maintain the diplomatic isolation of Turkey 
which weakened her so much in face of Russian pressure. Panin 
very sensibly pointed out to Catherine II that she had little need 
to make concessions to secure a formal treaty with Britain, since 
she already enjoyed in practice most of the advantages of such an 
alliance. It has by now become almost a truism to say that the 
mutual hostility of France and Britain was one of the factors which 
permitted the first partition of Poland. It is equally true that this 
hostility helps to explain the victories won by Russia over the 
Ottoman Empire in these crucial years. 

The principal interest of British policy in the Near East in the 
years 1768-74 lies perhaps in its connexion with Anglo-Russian 
relations in general. The failure to conclude the alliance with 
Russia was certainly not due entirely to differences over the Otto- 
man Empire. Other factors, notably disagreement over policy in 
Sweden, and the anti-British influence exerted at St. Petersburg by 
Frederick II, played at least as large a part. Nevertheless, it seems 
at least arguable that the refusal to agree to the ‘ Turkish Clause’ 
in 1763-8 proved in the long run a disastrous mistake, and that it 
might have been sound policy to sacrifice to the necessity of a firm 
understanding with Russia, Turkey, and perhaps also Poland and 
even Sweden. No contemporary dared to argue so boldly as this, 
and for a development of this line of thought we have to wait till 
the controversy over policy in eastern Europe and the Levant 
which followed the crisis of 1791. Such an attitude, moreover, 
demanded from the British statesmen of the 1760’s and 1770’s a 
foresight which they did not possess. No doubt it was easy to 
underestimate the urgency of securing a continental ally in the 
aftermath of the triumphs of the Seven Years’ war. By the time 
of the sudden development of the American crisis in 1774-5, when 
the extreme vulnerability of Britain’s position had become obvious, 
the chance had been lost. M. S. ANDERSON. 


1 D’Aiguillon to Saint-Priest, 30 May 1773, no. 10, Corr. Pol. Turquie 159. 

2 Saint-Priest to D’Aiguillon, 17 July 1773, no. 6, Corr. Pol. Turquie 159. 

* Gunning to Suffolk, 10 August 1773, no. 73 (most secret and confidential), S.P. 
91/92. As one very experienced diplomat pointed out, in her relations with Russia 
Britain had to be ‘ always obliging and never obliged’, (Joseph Yorke to Gunning, 
22 December 1773, Egerton MSS. 2702.) 





Notes and Documents 


The Chronology of the Parker Chronicle, 890-970 


Tue Parker chronicle! has suffered much from correction, 
criticism and misinterpretation at the hands of both medieval 
and modern writers. Its dates have been changed, its accuracy 
impugned, and the problem of the beginning of its year has added 
to the difficulty of using it as a source. The object of this paper is 
to establish the original dates in the Parker chronicle; to attempt to 
describe and account for the mistakes of its scribes; and, finally, 
to consider when its year began. The investigation is confined to 
the period 890-970 because it is, perhaps, in this part of the chronicle 
that most confusion is to be found; it is confined also to the Parker 
chronicle and to the problems internal to it. Hence external 
evidence has been used as little as possible. 


I. Reconstruction of the Original Dates 


The most extensive change in the Parker chronicle is the addition 
of one digit to the dates pcccxci—pccccxxvii inclusive. Dean 
Armitage-Robinson * has shown why this series of changes was 
made, and a careful examination of the manuscript supports his 
conclusions. There is no doubt that scribe 8 * originally omitted 
the year pccccxxx. The present pccccxxviim was certainly once 
DCCCCxxvIII, since the original stop after the first three minims can 
still be seen, while the present Dccccxxx (which has a line drawn 
through it) was once pccccxxvimt.‘ Further evidence that 
DCCCCxxx was originally omitted is afforded by the fact that folio 
26%, which began with pccccxxmm1,' and ended with pccccxxxvm1,*® 
contains only fourteen dates, whereas, had all the years been entered, 
there would have been fifteen. Apart from the evidence of the 
manuscript itself, a comparison with other sources ? shows that the 
original dates, wherever they can be checked, were accurate. 

1 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 173. I would like to thank Professor 
B. Dickins for help in the preparation of this paper. 

2 The Times of St. Dunstan, pp. 19, 20. 

° Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, edited by C. Plummer. I have used through- 
out the numbering of scribes given by Plummer, ii, p. xxv. 

* The third x is not by scribe 8, and is written over an erasure. 

5 Apart from evidence adduced by other writers (notably Armitage-Robinson, 
op. cit.) an examination of the entry pccccxxv shows that the » is later than scribe 8, 
and is written over an erasure. There is certainly room for four of scribe 8’s minims 
here. (Cf. AN. 948.) * See below, p. 60. 

7 Especially the so-called Annals of St. Neots. 
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Owing to the complexity of the changes on folio 27%, it will be 
simpler first to deal with the remaining correction on folio 26%, 
although in fact this change was made much later than the 
others under discussion.1 The corrector noticed that, while other 
sources gave DCCCCXxxvIl as the date of the battle of Brunanburh,? 
the Parker chronicle placed it sab anno pccccxxxvi. He therefore 
erased the last minims of pccccxxxvim and the dates preceding, 
until, having altered pccccCxxx!I into DcCCCxxx, he was confronted 
by another pccccxxx. He met this difficulty by drawing a line 
through it, while, in the other direction, he checked the extent of 
his alteration by the addition of pccccxxxvi11 immediately after the 
end of the Brunanburh poem on folio 27*. Traces of the last minim 
of each date between pccccxxx1 and pccccxxxviti can still clearly 
be seen—pbccccxxxv having suffered more severely than the others, 
owing to the necessity in this case, of erasing a v. Nowell? and 
Wheloc,‘ representing the lost portion of Brit. Mus. Cotton Otho 
B. xi, show that the change was made after that manuscript was 
copied from the Parker chronicle,’ and they thus preserve its original 
dates for the entries DCCCCxxxI-DCCCCxxxvilI. External evidence 
shows that DCCCCxxxlII was certainly the date of Aethelstan’s 
expedition to Scotland,® while the fact that the Parker chronicle 
recorded the battle of Brunanburh sab anno pccccxxxviil may be 
accounted for by its use of the indictional year. It is quite possible 
that the battle was fought later than 24 September pccccxxxvn, 
indeed the fact that Anlaf was not back in Dublin until pccccxxxvim’ 
is good evidence for this, since he is likely to have withdrawn to 
Dublin soon after his defeat. It may be regarded as established, 
then, that the entries on folio 26% of the Parker chronicle were 
originally dated as follows: pccccxximt death of Edward; 
DCCCCxxxII Byrnstan consecrated; Dccccxxxtm death of Frithe- 
stan; bccccxxxim Aethelstan’s expedition to Scotland and 
the death of Byrnstan; pccccxxxv accession of Aelfheah; 
pccccxxxvill Battle of Brunanburh. 


The most complex series of alterations to the dates of the Parker 
chronicle occurs on folio 27%. The dates of two important events 


1See below, n. 5. 

2 The other manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle ; Simeon of Durham; the 
Annals of Ulster, &c. 

3 Laurence Nowell’s transcript of Otho B.xi. Brit. Mus. Add. 43703. 

4 Abraham Wheloc’s edition of Otho B.xi. Cambridge, 1643. 

5* Perhaps about 1025’, Armitage Robinson, Times of St. Dunstan, p. 19. Cer- 
tainly between 1001 and the date of the transfer of the Parker chronicle to Canterbury: 
Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles 1. p.c. The date 938 on folio 27¢ is in a sloping, late 
hand, which is remarkably similar to that of L’isle. In any case it seems to date from 
the sixteenth-seventeenth century, and it is likely that the Brunanburh alteration was 
made at that time. 

*F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 2nd edn., pp. 337-8, also the other manu- 
scripts of the chronicle, Simeon of Durham, &c. 

7 Annals of Ulster, edited by W. M. Herinessy. 

2 
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are here at stake: the death of Aethelstan, and the recovery of the 
Five Boroughs by Edmund. For this reason, though it is a tedious 
and difficult task, an attempt to reconstruct the original dating of 
this page seems worth-while. Although this reconstruction is based 
partly on assumption, it appears to be the only one that fits all 
the facts. As it is at present, folio 27* contains the following entries: 


1. AN. pccccxxxviti in a late, sloping hand, possibly L’isle’s (see 
above, p. 60 n. 5). 


. AN. pccccxxxvi; certainly once pccccxxxvi. The last 
minim is not by scribe 8. This date was originally the first on 
the page. 

. Anerasure. Three descenders of scribe 8’s x’s are clearly visible, 
also the remains of an / with looped ascender certainly not by 
scribe 8. This date then, as written by scribe 8, was almost 
certainly pccccxxxvi. It was later changed into DccccxL. 


. AN. pccccxL; The death of Aethelstan. This date was once 
DCCCCXLI, but there is no evidence that DCCCCXLI was original. 
Scribe 8’s stop, which is plainly visible, is some distance from 
his /, but he often leaves a considerable space between his last 
letter and his stop (cf. 955). In the second line of the entry, 
‘xl pintra’, which, since Alfred’s death is recorded sub anno 
g0o should correspond to the date, though at one time changed 
to ‘xLr’ seems originally to have been ‘xi’. Add to this 
evidence the probability that the date immediately above was 
DCCCCXXxVIIII, and it becomes almost certain that Aethelstan’s 
death was originally recorded by scribe 8 sab anno DCCCCXL. 


. A space, now filled by the late Wulfelm entry, probably by the 
scribe of F.1_ This space certainly once contained a date. Blank 
lines are not found in this section of the chronicle, and there are 


signs of an erasure here over just the area that would have been 
occupied by a date. 


. AN. pccccx.t; the recovery of the Five Boroughs. This date 
was originally pccccxtu. Scribe 8’s last minim has not been 
entirely erased, and is still just visible. 


. AN. pecccxtu. This is in the hand of the Wulfelm entry, 
probably the scribe of F. There is no sign of an erasure here, 
and it is probable that scribe 8 left a gap similar to that under 
the date pccccxxxm! (now Dccccxxxm!) on folio 26%. 


More information about the dating of folio 27* may be obtained 
from Nowell and Wheloc. Otho B.xi was copied from the Parker 
chronicle before some of the changes on this page were made, and 


1B.M. Cotton Domitian A. viii. 
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when folio 27* was probably dated as follows: 2.1 DCCCCXXxVIIII; 
3. DCCCCXL; 4. DCCCCXLI; 5. no entry; 6. pccccxitu. This 
arrangement, as will be seen, cannot represent the original page as 
left by scribe 8, since there was certainly once a date between the 
Aethelstan and Edmund entries, and the date DCCCCxxxvIIII 
(no. 2) was once pccccxxxviu, while the erased DCCCCxL (no. 3) 
was, as written by scribe 8, pccccxxxvum. It is therefore very 
probable that folio 27* was written by scribe 8 as follows :* 2. 
pccccxxxvill. Scribe 8 must have inadvertently repeated this date 
—an easy thing to do after a long entry like that of the Brunanburh 
poem, which begins on fo. 26% and ends on 27%.3 3. DCCCCXXXVIIII; 
4. DccccxL (Aethelstan’s death); 5. DCCCCXLI; 6. DCCCCXLII 
(Five Boroughs; Poem). 


The series of changes on folio 27% of the Parker chronicle may 
now be described in the order in which they were carried out. The 
earliest corrector, noticing that scribe 8 had repeated the date 
DCCCCxxxvilI (on folio 26* and 27%) added a minim to the second, 
to make it pccccxxxvul ; changed DCCCCXxxVIIII into DCCCCXL ; 
DCCCCXL into DCCCCxLI, and then limited the extent of his alteration 
by erasing the blank annal pccccx 1, leaving DCCCCXLII as it was. 
It was after this alteration that Otho B.xi was copied from the 
Parker chronicle. The next alteration was carried out by the scribe 
of F., who wrote his Wulfelm entry in the space left by the erasure 
of the blank annal pccccx I, but for some reason decided to change 
the date of this entry (that recording Aethelstan’s death, to which 
the Wulfelm entry was added) from DcccCcxLI into DCCCCXL, its 
original date. In order to limit his alteration, so far as was possible, 
the scribe of F erased the blank annal pccccxt (originally 
DCCCCxxxvill) and, changing the date of the Five Borough entry 
from DCCCCXLII to DCCCCXLI, added the date pccccx.i1 in the space 
below, conveniently left vacant by scribe 8. Finally, the late 
DCCCCxxxvilI was added immediately after the end of the Brunan- 
burh poem. 

Although this reconstruction of the original chronology of folio 
27° is complicated, and partly based on hypothesis, it is the only one 
that fits the facts of the manuscript. It is also in accordance with 
external evidence. It may be regarded as established, then, that the 


1 The numeration used here is the same as that used above, the numbers in each 
case referring to the same entry or erasure. 

2 The same numeration is used again here. 

*Dr. Whitelock, who has very kindly read this paper through for me and made 
several helpful suggestions, points out that the fact that scribe 8 repeated the date 
938 at the top of fo. 27* may show that he had intended to attribute the Brunanburh 
poem to the year 937; but I think it more probable that the mistake was one of 
repetition only. 
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original dates on folio 27% of the Parker chronicle were as follows : 
DCCCCXL (26 October) death of Aethelstan ; DccCCxLII poem on the 
recovery of the Five Boroughs. 


Il. Scribal Errors 


The most important of the original scribal errors in the Parker 
chronicle occurred on folio 21%, and caused a chronological dis- 
location that continued until folio 25%. Angus! has shown that 
from 917 onwards the dates of the Parker chronicle were two years 
ahead of those of the other chronicles. Thus the Parker chronicle’s 
912 (now 913) = 913 of C* =true date 912; while 916 (now 
917) = 914 of C =true date 913 * and so on. Although Angus 
corrected the chronology of the Parker chronicle by means of 
external evidence, an examination of the manuscript enables it to be 
corrected on the grounds of internal evidence alone. On folio 21° 
scribe 4 finished his work at the end of the entry for 911 (now 912); 
but he wrote in the four dates following.* Scribe 5 wrote the 912 
(now 913) entry under that date, but the entry took him over the 
page and past the dates 913, 914, and 915, already written in by 
sctibe 4. When, therefore, he began the next entry (folio 21°), 
which should have been sub anno 913, he made it 916 (now 917). 
The mistake continues to the end of this section of the chronicle. 

A second scribal error in the Parker chronicle that is not so 
readily explicable is the misplacing of the entry describing the 
accession of Byrnstan, which, as has been shown, was originally 
sub anno 932, though this date has since been altered to 931. Dean 
Armitage-Robinson has shown that this entry should have been 
placed sub anno 931, since in that year Whitsunday, the usual day for 
the consecration of bishops, fell on 29 May. It is certain that 
Byrnstan was already bishop in 931, since he signs a charter of 20 
June in that year,* and another of 12 November.” It seems probable 
that scribe 8 inadvertently put this Byrnstan entry sab anno 932 
because of his slip in omitting the date 930. By a curious co- 
incidence, then, the accession of Byrnstan is now recorded under the 
correct year. The two other scribal errors in this section of the 
chronicle have been mentioned already ; the omission of 930 and 
the repetition of 938. Both these mistakes were made by scribe 

1* The Chronology of the Reign of Edward the Elder ’, ante, liii. 194-210. 


? Brit. Mus. Cotton Tiberius, B. i. 

3 Ante, liii. 201. 

“ These dates are certainly by scribe 4. The line over his AN is different from that 
of scribe 5, while the ascenders of his d’s are not so distinctly curved over. 

5 * The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’, part 1, Downside Review, liii. 240. 

* Birch C.S. 675. This charter is found in both the Abingdon chartularies. Dr. 
Whitelock has pointed out to me that the epact and concurrents given in it are 
incorrect for 931, and that 20 June was not ‘the twelfth day of the moon” in that 
year, as stated in the charter. It ought, therefore, to be treated with suspicion. 

? Birch C.S. 677. An original charter. 
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Ill. The Beginning of the Year 


Although Beaven has shown! that between 866 and 887 the 
Parker chronicle uses the indictional year, beginning on 24 Sep- 
tember, the method of year-commencement after that date has 
remained a matter of doubt. Professor Hugh Smith, in his edition 
of part of the Parker chronicle,? maintains that the midwinter year- 
commencement was probably used after 890. He would place the 
battle of the Dyle in November 891, and points out that since the 
Parker chronicle records it sab anno 891, it must already be using the 
midwinter year-commencement. He also points out that C and D,? 
in accordance with the older method of indictional beginning, place 
the battle in 892.4 In fact, however, there is no proof that the 
battle of the Dyle was fought in November.’ C and D place it in 
892 because of mistaken blank annals at 855 and 891 respectively, 
and the possibility that it was fought in November does not seem 
to afford sufficient evidence from which to deduce a change of the 
method of year-commencement in the Parker chronicle. The other 
evidence * adduced by Professor Hugh Smith for a midwinter year 
commencement is based on the assumption that the ‘ ymb twelf 
monad’ of the 893 (now 894) entry refers to the period December 891 
or January 892 (when the fort at Louvain was built) to January 893. 
If this were so, there would be little doubt that the Parker chronicle 
was here beginning its year at midwinter, but in fact the fort at 
Louvain might well have been built in October or early November 
891 (which would be recorded sub anno 892 in the Parker chronicle) 
and in this case the period referred to would be the twelve months 
from October 892 to October 893. Here again, therefore, there is 
no certain evidence about the beginning of the year. 

The evidence adduced by Hodgkin? is likewise insufficient. 
He maintains, for instance, that the 895 (now 896) entry shows that 
the year began later than 24 September, and therefore, probably at 
midwinter. In fact, however, a careful reading of this annal throws 
little light on the problem of the beginning of the year, since the 
events described could certainly have occurred before 24 September. 
It is in any case probable that the annalist, recording a series of 
summer campaigns, would finish his description of them under one 


1° The Beginning of the Year in the Alfredian chronicle (866-887) ’, ante, xxxiii. 
328-42. 

2 The Parker Chronicle (832-900), London, 1935. 

§ Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Tiberius B. iv. 

‘Op. cit. p. 39, note to 891 annal. 

5M. Vander Linden in Revue Historique, cxxiv. 64-81. The Annales Vedastini 
alone place it ‘ mense novembrio’. If the account in the Chronicon Reginonis Abbatis 
Prumiensis can be trusted, it would seem that the battle was fought earlier, since, when 
Arnulf arrived on the scene, the Norsemen were still scattered and plundering after 
their victory on 26 June. 

® Parker Chronicle p. 43, note to 893 annal. 7 Ante, xxxix. 497-510. 
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year, even if they continued past the end of September. Indeed, it 
seems to be the rule, in this part of the chronicle, for the description 
of the events of one summer and autumn to end with the retirement 
of the Danes into winter quarters. Hodgkin cites the annals 917 
(918) and 919 (920) as evidence for a midwinter year-commencement, 
since events towards the end of these annals are described as 
happening ‘ before Martinmas’, but it is simpler to attribute this 
to the desire of the chronicler for continuity than to maintain, as 
Hodgkin does, that these entries show that a midwinter year- 
commencement was the rule, and the many examples of an 
indictional beginning mere exceptions to it. 

Apart from the three or four entries that can be construed in 
favour of a midwinter year-commencement in the Parker chronicle, 
the weight of evidence in favour of an indictional beginning is 
overwhelming. The placing of Alfred’s death in October goo, 
when in fact it occurred in 899,! and the internal evidence afforded 
by the 912 (now 913) annal,? show that the indictional beginning was 
used for these years. It is noteworthy also that, while the Parker 
chronicle places the battle of Brunanburh sab anno 938, other sources 
give 937: a mistake that would be hard to explain unless the Parker 
chronicle was using an indictional year-commencement. The same 
must be said of the date of Aethelstan’s death, which the Parker 
chronicle records as occurring in 940, while other sources agree in 
placing it in 939.8 

The most convincing evidence, however, is to be found in a 
comparison of the dates of the accession and death of Bishop 
Byrnstan and Kings Aethelstan and Edmund, with the lengths of 
their reigns as given in the chronicle. It has been shown ¢ that the 
Byrnstan accession entry should have been placed sub anno 931. The 
length of the bishop’s reign, as given in this entry, is two and a half 
years, while his death is recorded sub anno 934 (now 933), on 1 
November. But 29 May 931-1 November 934 = two and a half 
years only if the chronicler is calculating his years from September, 
in which case November 934 falls before May 934, thus reducing 
the interval between May 931 and November 934 to two and a half 
years, instead of the three and a half which it would be if the year 
were begun in January. Hodgkin adduced these entries as evidence 
for a midwinter year-commencement, but he did not take into 
account the fact that Byrnstan’s consecration was mistakenly placed 
by scribe 8 sub anno 932, and that it should have been recorded in 
931. The length of Aethelstan’s reign also shows that an indic- 
tional year-commencement was used. Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton 


1W. H. Stevenson, ‘ The Date of King Alfred’s death ’, ante, xiii. 71-7. 

2912. . . . Her om pys geare ymb Martines massan ...7 pa after pam pas on 
SUMETA. ... 

3 Murray L. R. Beaven, anée, xxxii. 517-31. 4 See above, p. 63. 
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Charter viii. 16 (Birch C.S. 641) shows that Aethelstan was crowned 
on 4 September 925, while his death is recorded! by the Parker 
chronicle on 27 October 940. The length of his reign is given as 
fourteen years ten weeks, a period which, if calculated from 4 
September 925, takes us into mid-November 940. If, however, 
the length of his reign given by B ? is used (14 years, 7 weeks, 3 days), 
we arrive at within one day of the date of his death as given by the 
Parker chronicle ; a fact that can scarcely be a coincidence. The 
length of Aethelstan’s reign only corresponds with these dates if the 
year began in September, and this fact is convincing evidence for 
an indictional year-commencement. Finally, the length of Ed- 
mund’s reign is given as six and a half years (7 he hefde rice seofope 
healf gear) ; but this is only correct * if the year began in September. 

The annal describing Edred’s death is the first example of the 
use of a midwinter year-commencement in this part of the chronicle. 
Edred succeeded in 946 and reigned until 23 November 955, 
according to the Parker chronicle a period of nine and a half years. 
If the length of his reign is to correspond with the dates given, the 
year must have commenced after 23 November, and, therefore, 
almost certainly at midwinter. It might be objected that, since this 
section of the chronicle (924-55) is written by one scribe, a change 
in the method of year-commencement during it is most improbable. 
A careful examination of the manuscript, however, makes it prob- 
able that the block of entries 947-55 were written appreciably later 
than those ending with 946. They are written in a paler, different 
ink, and contain various minor, though not always consistent, 
differences, of just the kind one would expect from the same scribe 
writing several years later. The AN of anno, for instance, always 
has a straight line over it in these entries, while a curved line is more 
usual in the earlier ones, and there are minor differences in the 
formation of separate letters. If this is correct, no surprise need be 
caused by the sudden appearance of a midwinter year-commence- 
ment in 955. The 963 entry also shows that the year began at 
midwinter. This annal records the death of Wulfstan on 28 
December, and after mentioning also that of Gyric, goes on to 
describe the consecration of Aethelwold on 29 November, an event 
which we know from other sources to have occurred in 963. It is 
therefore safe to assume that, from 955 onwards the Parker chronicle 
begins its year at midwinter. Up to this date the indictional 
beginning was used. 

RICHARD VAUGHAN. 


1 See above, p. 61. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cotton MS. Tiberius A. iii. fo. 178, see Plummer, Two Saxon Chronicles, 
i, 2,0, 2. 

3 I.e. corresponds to the period November-December 940 (Indictional dating)-26 
May 946. 
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The Alleged Disgrace of John of Salisbury in 1159 


THE assumption has long been accepted that in 1159 John of Salis- 
bury fell into severe disgrace with King Henry II and that he 
completed the Po/icraticus during the consequent period of enforced 
political inactivity. The purpose of this paper, however, is to 
demonstrate on the basis of internal evidence in John’s letters that 
this early crisis in the relations between the new Plantagenet king and 
the secretary to the archbishop of Canterbury in fact took place in 
1156 rather than 1159.2. This conclusion throws light not only on 
the background of the Po/icraticus and on the chronology of the life 
and early correspondence of John of Salisbury but also on the 
relationship of church and state in England during the early years of 
the reign of Henry II. 

Just under one year after his accession to the throne, the young 
king dispatched his first embassy to the court of the recently- 
elevated pope Adrian IV.* The known members of this mission 
were the bishops of Evreux, Le Mans, and Lisieux, the abbot of St. 
Albans, and the dean of St. L6. They were instructed by the king 
to discuss with the pope various political and ecclesiastical matters. 
Among these was Henry’s plan for the conquest of Ireland, which he 
had proposed to the great council held at Winchester about 
Michaelmas, 1155.4 

Some ten days later, on 9 October, the envoys set off. Their 
journey seems to have been long and arduous on both land and sea. 
In France also, perhaps in order to pick up the bishop of Le Mans, 
they went by way of the monastery of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, of whose 
failure to provide hospitality the abbot of St. Albans later com- 
plained to the pope. These delays, in addition to the fact that royal 
ambassadors might anyway be expected to travel slowly, must have 
prolonged their journey; and they cannot have reached the pope, 
who was then at Benevento, much before early December. 

1 See Reginald L. Poole, ‘ The Early Correspondence of John of Salisbury ’ (Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, vol. xi, 1924); Clement C. J. Webb, Jobn of Salisbury 
(London, 1932); Hans Liebeschiitz, Medieval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John 
of Salisbury (London, 1950). 

* For valuable suggestions and help I am indebted to Professor R. A. B. Mynors 
and to Mr. C. N. L. Brooke, of Cambridge. All quotations from John of Salisbury’s 
letters are from the typescript of the new edition by Fr. W. J. Millor to be published in 
Nelson’s Medieval Classics series. Quotations from the Policraticus and Metalogicon are 
from the basic editions by C. C. J. Webb. 

* See Matthew Paris, Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, H. T. Riley ed. 
(Rolls Series, 28: Chronica Monasterii Sancti Albani, 4) vol. 1 (London, 1867), pp. 125 f.; 
R. W. Eyton, Court, Household, and Itinerary of King Henry II (London, 1878), pp. 12-13; 
Charles Bémont, ‘La Bulle Laudabiliter’, Mélanges d’ Histoire du Moyen Age offerts a 
Ferdinand Lot (Paris, 1925), pp. 41-53; Raymonde Foreville, L’Eglise et Ja Royauté en 
Angleterre sous Henri II (n.p., 1943), pp. 82 f. 


“The Chronicle of Robert of Torigni, R. Howlett ed (Rolls Series, 82: Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, vol. iv, London, 1889), p. 186. 
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That John of Salisbury was with Adrian IV about this time is 
known from a reference in book VI, chapter 24 of the Policraticus: 
‘Memini me causa uisitandi dominum Adrianum_ pontificem 
quartum, qui me in ulteriorem familiaritatem admiserat, profectum 
in Apuliam, mansique cum eo Beneuenti ferme tres menses.’ At 
only one period, from November 1155, until July 1156, did Adrian 
spend as long as three months at Benevento.} 

It is not known, however, whether John was actually attached to 
the royal embassy or whether he merely happened to be then in 
Apulia on the service of his master the Archbishop Theobald of 
Canterbury. It is not unlikely, however, as Foreville suggests, 
that he was included among the envoys on the suggestion of the 
archbishop or of the chancellor Thomas Becket, both of whom knew 
of John’s friendship with the new pope. 

John seems in any case to have identified himself closely with 
the work of the mission. This is clear from the celebrated passage 
in the Metalogicon, where he records the papal grant of Ireland to 
Henry II. ‘ Ad preces meas ’, he writes in the forty-second chapter 
of book IV, ‘ illustri regi Anglorum, Henrico secundo, (Adrianus) 
concessit et dedit Hiberniam iure hereditario possidendam, sicut 
littere ipsius testantur in hodiernum diem. Nam omnes insule de 
iure antiquo ex donatione Constantini, qui eam fundauit et dotauit, 
dicuntur ad Romanam Ecclesiam pertinere. Anulum quoque per 
me transmisit aureum, smaragdo optimo decoratum, quo fieret in- 
uestitura iuris in gerenda Hibernia... .’ 

Reginald Poole believed that the ceremony of this grant took 
place at Ferentino, and therefore on or about 30 September 1155.” 
This date is clearly too early and was based upon a misinterpretation 
of a sentence in John’s letter 42 to Adrian. Here John mentions 
the pope’s kindness to him in the past and in particular the occasion 
‘quando Ferentini, arram futurorum, anulum proprium michi 
contulistis et balteum’. The context shows that this account refers 
to some personal event, which may have occurred while John and 
Adrian, then Cardinal Nicholas of Albano, were together at Feren- 
tino in 1150-1, during the pontificate of Eugene III. It is certainly 
not the grant of Ireland to Henry II, which must have been con- 
siderably later. 

The terms of this grant, as recorded by John of Salisbury, are 
characteristic of the claims of papal supremacy asserted by Adrian IV 
and later embodied in his celebrated letter to Frederick Barbarossa at 
Besancon. In the same spirit, on 23 January 1156, he wrote to 
Archbishop Theobald, accusing him of preventing appeals to Rome 
and of placing the interests of the king of England above those of 


* Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, P. Jaffé ed., 2nd ed., W. Wattenbach ed. (Leipzig, 
1888), ii, pp. 113-20. 


* Poole, op. cit. p. 9; Jaffé-Wattenbach, ii, p. 113. 
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the Holy See. A few weeks later he threatened to suspend the 
influential Bishop Nigel of Ely unless he recovered the alienated 
estates of his church.2 At the same time he continued his practice 
of taking English churches under direct papal control and protection.® 

These examples of Adrian’s policy towards England can hardly 
have been unknown to the royal envoys who were then at the papal 
court. They themselves, indeed, carried before the pope at least 
one case concerning episcopal elections. This is known from a 
papal letter to the chapter of Angers. It is dated from Benevento 
on 25 April 1156. ‘ Causa super controversia de electione ponti- 
ficis per appellationem karissimi in Christo filii nostri regis Anglorum 
ad presentiam nostram delata et quibusdam de fratribus vestris pro 
eodem negotio ex vestra parte directis, venerabilibus quoque 
fratribus nostris R(otrodo) Ebroicensi et G(uilelmo) Cenomanensi 
episcopis et dilectis filiis nostris R(oberto) abbate S. Albini et G. 
decano S. Laudi ab eodem rege transmissis in nostra presentia 
constitutis, utriusque partis allegationes audivimus et causam ipsam 
curavimus fine pacifico terminare.? The judgement which follows 
is in favour of the chapter and reduces the influence of the counts 
of Anjou in the elections of the bishops of Angers.‘ 

This bull shows that Henry II’s embassy was still with the pope 
on 25 April. Only the most influential member, and the closest to 
the king, Arnulf of Lisieux, is not mentioned here and had probably 
returned to England. It is presumably to him alone that Matthew 
Paris really refers when he says that the ‘ bishops’ returned before 
the abbot of St. Albans and carried his excuses to the king for re- 
maining so long—at the special desire of the pope—in Italy. The 
abbot was back at St. Albans, however, ‘ octavo die Ascensionis 
Dominicae’. Even if he left soon after 25 April, he must have 
hurried in order to complete his journey in only five weeks, which 
is quick even at the best season of the year. 

By this time John of Salisbury had probably already left Italy, 
although he may, if a very loose interpretation is put upon his ‘ ferme 
tres menses ’, have accompanied the abbot. He was in any case back 
at Canterbury well before July. This is known from his letter 128, 
which contains the well-known reference to the scutage levied by 
Henry on the church of England during the war with his brother 
Geoffrey. John tells the bishop of Norwich that the king, while 
expressing agreement with Theobald and goodwill towards the 

1 Thomas de Elmham, Historia Monasterii Sancti Augustini Cantuariensis, C. Hardwick 
ed. (Rolls Series, 8: London, 1858), pp. 411-13; Jaffé-Wattenbach, no. 10,128; Fore- 
ville, op. cit. p. 89. 

® Papsturkunden in England, Walter Holtzmann ed. (Berlin, 1930-53), vol. ii, nos. 92-3, 

- 272-3. 
7 . Ibid. vol. ii, nos. 90-1, pp. 269-72. 


* Epistolae Pontificum Romanorum Ineditae, S. Loewenfeld ed. (Leipzig, 1885) no. 228, 
Ppp. 124-5; Jaffé-Wattenbach, no. 10,174. 
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church, is unable to return this scutage until he has made peace. 
This was concluded in July. John was therefore back in time 
before this to send a messenger to Chinon. He is apparently on 
good terms with the king. 

The next letter that can be definitely dated is to John’s friend and 
patron, Peter, abbot of Montier-la-Celle, who had written sadly of 
the destruction by fire of the priory of St. Aigulf, a dependency of 
his abbey.! In his letter 97, John excuses his delay in replying: 
Peter’s messenger arrived just as the king was setting out against 
the Welsh; and Theobald and John have been very busy. This 
expedition into Wales took place in July 1157; and letter 97 was 
therefore written probably shortly after this time. John goes on 
to comfort Peter for his loss and ends: ‘de cetero, liberalitati 
uestrae pro epistolis beati B(ernardi) gratias ago, antiquis insistens 
precibus, ut flores uerborum eius, quos conquirere poteritis, michi 
transcribi faciatis. . . .” 

The thanks for the letters of St. Bernard and the repetition of his 
request for an anthology from Bernard’s works show that this letter 
stands in close relationship to letter 96, at the end of which John 
asks for both these books. ‘ Ex quo fidelem nuntium inueneritis, 
michi, si placet, epistolas beati B(ernardi) transmittite. Precor 
etiam ut flores aliquos uerborum eius et uestrorum et cantoris 
Trescensis, et si qui sunt similes, colligi faciatis.’ 

This letter 96 was written in reply to one from Peter of Celle 
which had arrived, John says, ‘ipsis Paschalium sollempniis 
feriarum’. Peter had clearly upbraided John for his failure to 
fulfil his promise to visit Celle and to write. John humbly accepts 
the rebuke, saying that he had indeed expected to visit Peter but 
had been dissuaded from doing so by his friends. ‘ Serenissimi 
domini nostri regis Anglorum’, he says, ‘ab anno praeterito, 
gratis sed grauis in me studio aemulorum excitata est indignatio. 
Si causam quaeritis, professio libertatis, ueritatis defensio crimina 
mea sunt. . . . Ipsum, ut audistis, adire disposueram meam inno- 
centiam purgaturus, sed per familiares suos didici me nullo modo 
admittendum in absentia domini Cant(uariensis), et eo mediante 
michi posse gratiam reformari. Praeterea domini regis reditus 
nobis in dies singulos promittebatur. Quid ergo facerem?... 
Ad summum, testimonium innocentis conscientiae, auctoritas 
Romani pontificis, prudentum consilia, familiarium preces tandem 
persuaserunt, ut examen causae, si fieri potest, domi expectem, ubi 
finis poterit esse et sumptu facilior et copia amicorum felicior. Sed 
hoc, ut scribitis, renuntiasse debueram. . . . Proprium nuntium 
iccirco destinare distuli, quia naufragii breuis, ut uidebatur, licet 
magni, adhuc dubius erat euentus, et quia mallem laeta quam tristia 


1 Peter of Celle, Opera (Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 202), letter 68. 
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nuntiare. Unde et cursorem mecum retinui per dies aliquot in 
aduentum illustris reginae Anglorum et clarissimi uiri cancellarii 
regis, qui, per misericordiam Dei, procellam michi detumuisse 
dixerunt. .. .’ 

The corresponding requests and thanks for the works of St. 
Bernard indicate that this letter preceded letter 97 and was therefore 
presumably written shortly after Easter, that is, 31 March 1157. 
This interval, from mid-April to July, is approximately correct 
for a messenger to travel from Canterbury to Troyes and back. 
When in addition to this it is observed that Henry II landed in 
England—for the only time between his coronation and 1163—on 
8 April 1157, and that the queen came somewhat earlier,! this prob- 
ability becomes a practical certainty, since these dates agree exactly 
with John’s statements about the movements of the king and queen. 

The assignment of letter 96 to mid-April 1157, rather than to 
summer 1160, leads not only to the conclusion that in the previous 
year, 1156, John fell under the serious displeasure of the king but 
also to a considerable revision of Poole’s chronology of the early 
correspondence. 

The first letter referring to John’s disgrace seems to be number 
115, also to Peter of Celle. ‘ Postquam ab ecclesia Rom(ana) reuer- 
sus sum ’, he says here, ‘ tot acerbitatis suae molestias in me fortuna 
congesit, ut fere nichil aduersitatis existimem me antea pertulisse. . . . 
Serenissimi domini, potentissimi regis, inuictissimi principis nostri 
tota in me incanduit indignatio. Si causam quaeritis, ei forte plus 
iusto faui, promotioni suae ultra quam oportuerit institi, ad hoc 
toto desiderio cordis suspirans ut quem fortunae inuidia credebam 
exulantem, miseratione diuina regnantem cernerem in patrum solio, 
et iura dictantem in populis et nationibus. . . . Huius tamen 
culpae non arguor, sed quod uires meas omnino transcendit et 
paruitatem meam magnitudine sui poterit excusare in innocentiam 
meamimpingitur. Solus in regno regiam dicor minuere maiestatem. 
Cum admissi mei factum diligentius exprimunt, haec in caput meum 
intorquent. Quod quis nomen Romanum apud nos inuocat, michi 
imponunt. Quod in electionibus celebrandis, in causis ecclesias- 
ticis examinandis uel umbram libertatis audet sibi Anglorum 
ecclesia uendicare, michi imputatur; ac si dominum Cantuariensem 
et alios episcopos quid facere oporteat solus instruam. Hiis de 
causis totus concutior, quibus etiam urgentibus michi creditur 
exilium imminere. . . . Unde infra kalendas Ianuarias me opinor ab 
Anglia exiturum, et quidem habito consilio uestro, uel moraturum 
in Galliis uel inde ad Rom(anam) ecclesiam transiturum.’ 

Passages in this letter closely resemble or correspond to parts 
of letter 96. The description of the causes and nature of the royal 


1 Eyton, op. cit. pp. 24-5. 
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displeasure are very similar in each letter. At the end of both, also, 
John warmly thanks Peter for some kindness rendered to John’s 
brother Richard. The fact that John says in letter 115 that he 
expects to visit Peter before 1 January corresponds to the passage in 
letter 96 where he says that he had indeed intended to come but was 
dissuaded by his friends. Finally the fact that John is known to have 
returned from Rome in the spring of 1156 seems to indicate con- 
clusively that letter 115 was written in the late summer or autumn 
of that year. The very short letter 116 to Thomas, provost of Celle, 
was presumably written at the same time and sent with this letter. 

Probably somewhat later John wrote letter 108 to the pope. 
‘ Episcopo Lexouiensi ’, he writes, ‘cum excellentiae uestrae uisum 
fuerit, gratiam rependetis pro eo quod in me seruum uestrum 
serenissimi domini regis tantam conflauit indignationem, ut morari 
in Anglia michi tutum non sit, et exire aut impossibile sit aut 
dificilimum.’ This passage is included, however, only incidentally 
in the letter, which consists principally of a recommendation to 
the pope of Matthew, precentor of Sens, who was in the midst of a 
legal quarrel with the archbishop of Sens. This letter was therefore, 
it appears from the accompanying letter 114, sent to Sens, not to the 
pope and was to be used only if Matthew decided to carry his case 
to Rome. It may consequently never have reached Adrian. 

The pope seems in any case to have heard of John’s difficulty 
at least before the end of 1156, since it was partly on his order, it 
will be remembered from letter 96, that John decided not to leave 
England but to await the settlement of his case at home. In letter 
108 John is still in doubt whether to go into exile and was probably 
writing in the autumn of 1156. 

Adrian sent John not only advice but also supporting letters. 
This is clear from John’s letter 113 to his friend the chancellor 
Thomas, whose aid he implores in making his peace with the king. 
The present situation, he says, is intolerable. ‘Nunc enim si quid 
recte fiat, alii: si quid male, michi ascribitur. Non est malum in 
ciuitate quod ego non faciam. Me forte excusabit commodissime 
absentia mea, ut eius animum facilius possitis inclinare. Litteras 
domini papae pro me facientes dilectioni uestrae transmitto quas, si 
placet, michi restitui faciatis; eas michi sine rescripto non rogatus 
attulit nuntius domini Eliensis. Hanc domini papae petitionem 
dominus Cant(uariensis) litteris suis prosequitur.’ A later passage 
shows that this letter was written while Thomas was still overseas 
and therefore before his return in February—March 1157. Here, also, 
John is in doubt whether to leave England, and he was writing 
presumably late in 1156 or early the next year. This tentative 
date is supported by the fact that the bishop of Ely is known to 
have then been in communication with the pope. 

1 Poole, op. cit. p. 14. 
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Atthe same time John wrote to ‘his friend and most dear master ’, 
Ernulf, Becket’s secretary. In letter 112 John urges Ernulf to 
induce Thomas to intercede with Henry on his behalf and asks 
him to write about the king’s reception of the letters John is 
sending. 

The result of these efforts John reports to the pope in letter 121. 
The greater part of this letter deals with an ecclesiastical case which 
Theobald officially reports to the pope in letter 120. ‘ De cetero’, 
John ends, ‘episcopus Lexou(iensis) malleus iniquitatis est ad 
conterendam ecclesiam Dei. Hic in me pauperem tantam regis 
coaceruauit indignationem, ut domino Cantuariensi et cancellario suo 
rex ipse denuntiauerit me maiestatem regiam minuisse, et ob hoc 
ab amicorum et fidelium numero excludendum. Auditis etiam 
litteris, quibus innocentiam meam uestra benignitas excusauit, 
mendosus ille et mendax dicere ausus est, “‘ Dominus papa scripsit 
quod uoluit; ego domino regi refero quod uerum noui.” Prouideat 
igitur michi pietas uestra, et regis gratiam studeat reformare.’ When 
this letter was written, the king had received the pope’s letter, and 
news of his reaction had reached John. It certainly preceded letter 
96, which tells of his pardon, and probably followed letters 112 and 
113 by four to six weeks. It may have been written early in 1157. 

This completes the number of letters that can with a fair degree 


of certainty be dated in 1156~—7 rather than 1159-Go. They may 
therefore be arranged: 


before July 1156 128 
autumn 1156 115, 116 
autumn 1156 108, 114 
December—January 1156-7 112, 113 
February—March 1157 120-121 
April 1157 96 
July-August 1157 97 


Letter 91 mayalsobelongtothis group. This, as Poole suggests,” 
was probably written to some important official at Rome. John 
thanks him for the consolation he has sent and says that he seems to 
foresee the end of his troubles. This letter was perhaps written 
early in 1157, in reply to a letter sent at the time the news of John’s 
troubles reached Rome. Number 64*, also, may be the letter that 
Theobald wrote Henry in John’s support; but its character and 
wording seem to indicate that it was more likely written by the 
archbishop during his last illness in 1160.3 

In view of these new datings, the suggestion that John visited 
Rome from about December 1158 until May 1159, must be discarded, 


1 Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Robertson and Shepperd ed. (Rolls Series, 
67; London, 1875-85), v. 7. 
? Poole, op. cit. p. 20. 3 Liebeschiitz, op. cit. p. 12, n. 4. 
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since the two pieces of evidence upon which Poole based this trip 
are inapplicable. One was the reference in letter 115 to a return 
from Rome, which, as has been seen, really refers to the 115 5-6 visit. 
The other was the fact that letters 103-5, written by Theobald to 
certain influential cardinals, showed that the archbishop was in ill 
favour at Rome. Poole believed that these were written in the 
summer of 1158 ! and that the purpose of John’s visit in 1158-9 was 
to effect a reconciliation. These letters were in fact written in 1156, 
as Foreville has shown,? in reply to the pope’s rebuke of Theobald 
in January of that year. 

This re-arrangement, also, accounts for all the letters mentioning 
John’s disgrace * and leaves no evidence that he fell out of royal 
favour in 1159. Nor do two personal letters written that year. 
Letter 60 can be dated in the late summer of 1159 from references to 
the opening of Henry’s campaign against Toulouse. It is a long, 
somewhat jocular, letter to an unknown friend at Lisieux, who has 
criticized John for not writing and accused him of pride at his great 
positionin England. John denies this; but there can be no question 
of his being in disgrace. Letter 81, to Peter of Celle, can definitely 
be assigned to the autumn of 1159 from John’s mention of the 
completion of the Po/icraticus. Here also there is no hint of any 
trouble. 

Likewise in the Policraticus and the Metalogicon, both finished 
late in 1159, there is no mention that John has been in disfavour or 
has had to retire from public life. On the contrary, in both he 
dwells at length on how busy he is and how hard it has been to 
continue any intellectual pursuits. There is no reason to believe 
that these works were written while John was in disgrace or that 
this fact influenced the ideas expressed. Any personal bitterness 
felt by John towards the royal government stemmed not from his 
condition at the time of writing but from the events of 1156-7. 

In conclusion, it would not be out of place to consider the prob- 
able reasons for John’s disgrace. His own remarks are not particu- 
larly enlightening and suggest two possible causes, both of which 
may in fact have contributed. One is that certain objections had 
clearly been raised to the scutage levied by the king on the church of 
England in the spring of 1156. John, for one at least, had written 
on this subject to the king, who may therefore have believed that 
the active secretary to the archbishop of Canterbury was behind this 
and other efforts of the church to preserve her immunities. This 
theory is supported by the fact that John himself says that his 
‘crimes ’ are the support of freedom and the defence of truth and 


1 Poole, op. cit. p. 18. ® Foreville, op. cit. p. 89. 
* The difficulties referred to at the opening of letter 59, written in 1160, seem 
to have been private and not connected with any public disgrace. 
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that he—just as if he told the English bishops what to do—is blamed 
when any ecclesiastical liberty is asserted. 

The second, and it seems more probable, cause for John’s 
disgrace may have been his actions and statements before the pope 
while the embassy of Henry II was at Benevento in 1155-6. It will 
be remembered that Arnulf of Lisieux was one of the envoys and 
therefore in a position to report to the king about John. The hot- 
tempered and ambitious Henry can scarcely have been pleased with 
the outcome of this mission. The assertions of ecclesiastical 
independence and expansion of papal influence, carried out under the 
very noses and as it were with the consent of the royal ambassadors, 
constituted a clear victory for Adrian. And the disappointed Henry 
may well have been convinced by Arnulf, himself perhaps anxious to 
find a scapegoat and jealous of John’s influence with the pope, that 
the fault lay with John of Salisbury, who had returned to England 
not long before, after years of education in France and training at 
the papal court. 

John himself, on the other hand, seems to have felt that he had 
performed some great service forthe king. In letter 115 he suggests 
that his disgrace is God’s punishment for his immoderate desire 
toaid Henry. ‘.. . Perhaps I favoured him more than was proper 
and worked for his advantage more than was fitting; for I longed 
with all my heart . . . to see him reigning by God’s mercy on the 
throne of his fathers and giving laws to peoples and to nations.’ 
This service was presumably the grant of Ireland he had secured for 
Henry from the pope and perhaps also some speech he had made to 
Adrian in favour of the new king. But even this concession on the 
part of the pope was probably displeasing to Henry and aroused in 
him much the same feelings as Adrian’s letter of October, 1157, 
aroused in Frederick Barbarossa. For the theory behind it, as stated 
by John, that all islands belong to the church of Rome, could be 
stretched to subject not only Ireland but also Henry’s own realm 
of England to papal overlordship. In sending an embassy to 
discuss the conquest of Ireland with the pope, Henry may have 
hoped for the declaration of a crusade, such as his great-grandfather 
had secured, or simply for the pope’s blessing and permission to 
rule Ireland, which Alexander III later granted. Surely he had not 
looked for the assertion of a theory that threatened the dignity of 
his own throne. It is therefore of small wonder that he accused of 
lese-majesté the supporter and propagator of these ideas. 

But this theory of papal overlordship was held and asserted not 
only by Pope Adrian IV and John of Salisbury. It was the common 
possession of the post-Gregorian reformers. It is really only a part 
of the great clericalist theory of which John of Salisbury was 
perhaps the most able and influential representative of his time. His 
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disgrace in 1156-7, therefore, whether it is seen as caused by his 
defence of ecclesiastical liberty or by his theoretical assertion of 
papal supremacy, bears an essential relationship to his whole life 
and thought. 


Gites CONSTABLE. 


The ‘ Revolt’ of William de Somertone 


In the Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani Thomas Walsingham 
has recorded in considerable detail, but in a somewhat disjointed 
fashion, the story of the quarrel between the monks of Binham in 
Norfolk,? led by their prior, William de Somertone, and the abbot 
of St. Albans, of which house Binham was a cell. It is an account 
which throws some light upon the organization and methods of the 
baronial opposition to Edward II. At the same time it provides 
useful evidence of the ramifications of that opposition amongst the 
knights and lesser gentry, in the county of Norfolk at least, as well 
as the weak position into which the machinery of law and order had 
fallen by the end of the second decade of the fourteenth century. 
This story, however, has been little used, and for this there are 
probably two main reasons. In the first place, corroboration of 
Walsingham’s most important statements is not forthcoming from 
other sources. That is not to say that he is contradicted, but 
merely that there does not seem to be any other evidence for the 
particular kind of activity by the Lancastrian party of which Wal- 
singham writes. Secondly, the chronology of the story, as printed 
in the Gesta Abbatum, is confused and self-contradictory. The first 
defect is a serious one, the more so because Walsingham was writing 
at least seventy years after the events. Against this might, perhaps, 
be set the possibility, which some sixteenth century writers assert 
as a fact, that the chronicler was a native of Norfolk, in which case 
he might conceivably have shared in locally preserved knowledge 
of the happenings. Moreover, Walsingham’s account seems to be 
soundly based on archive evidence; he gives full transcripts of many 
of the relevant letters. Scriptorarius at St. Albans at the time when 
he was compiling his contribution to the Gesta Abbatum, he ob- 
viously had full access to the records of the abbey. This is an 
important point because his most interesting piece of information 
concerns letters written to the abbot by rebel barons. Walsingham 
detested the violence and lawlessness of Lancaster’s local supporters 
because of the heavy financial losses brought upon his house, but 
this bias does not seem to have resulted in distortion of facts; where 
his story can be checked by reference to the public records—and 


1 Ed. Henry Thomas Riley, Rolls Series, 1867, ii. 130-45, 302-3. 
? Binham is three miles north-east of Walsingham. 
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much of it can—it stands up well to the test. The difficulties of 
chronology, complicated by Walsingham’s erratic arrangement of 
the parts of his narrative, are at first sight disturbing. But unravel- 
ling the principal tangle proves a very easy task, and the rest falls 
into an orderly sequence when collated with the printed chancery 
and other records. On the whole there seems to be good reason 
for accepting this story as adding reliable detail to the general 
picture of conditions between the treaty of Leake and the battle of 
Boroughbridge. 

The minutiae of the original quarrel between the prior of Binham 
and the abbot of St. Albans need not concern us. Hugh de 
Eversdone, elected abbot in 1308, imposed unusual exactions upon 
the cells of the abbey. William de Somertone, appointed prior of 
Binham in 1317,? determined to resist, spurred on by the poverty 
which he had himself brought upon his cell by dabbling in alchemy. 

When the abbot attempted to visit Binham—this was in the 
spring of 1319—he found the priory occupied by a rout of local 
gentry under the leadership of Sir Robert Walkefare (lord of Great 
Ryborough,® three miles from Fakenham and about eight from 
Binham), whom the prior and brothers had collected together for 
the purpose. Walkefare was, no doubt, acting primarily in his 
capacity of advocate of the priory, but perhaps he was glad, too, to 
seize the opportunity of inflicting humiliation upon anyone who 
enjoyed the friendship of Edward II, as Abbot Hugh did. For 
Walkefare was a Lancastrian malcontent of long standing. ‘ Affinis’ 
and ‘ consanguineus ’ of Earl Thomas,‘ he had been an adherent of 
his powerful relation at least as early as 1312.5 When, in the 
Despenser war, he was in arms again, the abbot was once more his 
victim; he led a band which broke into St. Albans abbey and stole 
arms and armour. He was captured at Boroughbridge,’ escaped 
from Corfe Castle in 1325, and joined Isabella overseas.® 

Having failed to make any impression by his visit to Binham, 
the discomfited abbot went to the king, while William de Somertone, 

1 Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani, Rolls Series, 1867, ii. 113. 

2 So Monasticon Anglicanum, 1821, iii. 343, citing Blomefield’s History of Norfolk; 
but the editors add, solely on account of the words ‘ nuper praefecerat in priorem ’ 
in a royal letter of 18 April 1319 (see below, p. 78), that the date should rather be 1319. 

8 Parl. Writs, ii. div. iii. 306, no. 13; see also Ca/. Ing. Post Mortem, vi. 331. 

‘Both expressions are used by Walsingham; perhaps light is thrown on the 
relationship by an order of 27 February 1322 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 425) to 


the sheriff of Norfolk to follow, arrest and imprison the wife of Robert Walkefare. 

5 He was pardoned on 16 October 1313 for his part in the capture and execution 
of Gaveston (Parl. Writs, ii. div. ii. pt. ii. 67, no. 12). 

* Johannis de Trokelowe Annales, ed. Riley, Rolls Series, 1866, i. 108. 

? Parl. Writs, ii. div. ii. pt. ii. 201, no. 190. 

8 Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. Riley, Rolls Series, 1863, i. 178. Walsingham 
here gives free expression to his dislike of Walkefare, describing him as ‘ vir versutus 
et subdolus, sed manu tamen fortis . . . et, non dico “ ductor’’, sed “* seductor”’ 


. . . Comitis de Hereford, Humfridi de Boun. (Ipse) semper cor apposuit ad caedes, 
et depopulationes.’ 
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leaving his fellow-monks and local lay supporters in possession of 
the priory, set out for Avignon to put his case before the pope. He 
was supported in his complaint at the Roman curia, Walsingham 
tells us, by supplications from some of the barons,! prominent 
among them the earl of Hereford; here, no doubt, we can see the 
hand of Sir Robert Walkefare. By 18 April it was known that 
Somertone was on his way, for on that day the king wrote to the 
pope requesting the rejection of William’s petitions if he, or others 
acting for him, should present any.? It was, however, not until six 
weeks later, on 28 May, that the abbot had so far moved things with 
the king that the sheriff of Norfolk was ordered (at the abbot’s 
request, as the mandate says) to have the lay force occupying the 
priory removed ;* the rebellious monks were, for the time being, 
left in peace. On the same day the abbot obtained ‘ simple pro- 
tection ’ for a year 4—possibly an effort by the king to give him some 
special defence against the machinations of not very scrupulous 
opponents. 

Despite the royal request and the explanations of the abbot’s 
procurators, a considerable measure of success had been achieved 
at Avignon by William de Somertone, assisted as he was by powerful 
friends. The citation of the abbot in person to the papal curia had 
been obtained. On 26 January 1320 the king wrote to the abbot, 
in a letter which almost certainly refers to the Binham dispute, to 
the effect that he was informed of his preparations for going overseas 
to answer a citation ‘ made or to be made ’, and ordering him not to 
leave the country.6 The abbot, however, faced with a dilemma 
familiar enough to dignitaries of the church, set out from St. 
Albans in due course on the first stage of his journey. 

Up to this point Walsingham has not dated these events. It is 
only now, when he writes of Abbot Hugh’s journey from St. Albans 
to Dover, that he gives us any dates. He gives four ina series. It 
is particularly unfortunate, therefore, that the printed edition of the 
chronicle presents the first of the four in a form that is clearly 
inconsistent with the rest of the story : 


Igitur anno gratiae millesimo trecentesimo vicesimo octavo, 
Kalendis Aprilis, a monasterio suo . . . iter arripuit ad civitatem 
Londoniarum; et sic continuando iter, versus mare perrexit, 
videlicet, ad portum Doveriae. . . .6 


This is inconsistent with the rest of the story in two respects. 
Firstly, it represents the abbot as leaving St. Albans on 1 April 
(‘ Kalendis Aprilis ”) whereas the very next sentence shows that he 
was already at Canterbury on 29 March (‘ quarto Kalendas Aprilis ’). 


1* preces dominorum ’, Gesta Abbatum, ii. 132. 

® Foedera, 1818, ii. i. 391 ; Monasticon, iii. 350. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, p. 140. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 333. 
5 Foedera, ii. i. 416. ® Gesta Abbatum, ii. 136. 
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Secondly, it represents the year as being 1328, and the editor further 
increases the confusion by adding a footnote—‘ This is an error, 
1319 is the correct date: see page 139 post.’ The year was clearly 
1320. This is established by the chronicler’s own statement that 
the abbot was in Canterbury ‘in vigilia Paschae, id est, quarto 
Kalendas Aprilis’: Easter day must therefore have fallen on 30 
March, which was in fact the date of Easter in 1320, whereas in 1319 
it fellon 8 April. Moreover, the evidence which the editor himself 
vouches. disproves his statement that ‘ 1319 is the correct date’: 
his reference, ‘ see page 139 post’, is to a document which is there 
quoted by the chronicler, and which states that the papal citation 
which occasioned the abbot’s journey was made ‘ die Dominica qua 
cantatur Officium Laetare Jerusalem’ [i.e. the fourth Sunday in Lent] 
anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo nono decimo secundum 
computationem Ecclesiae Anglicanae’. The words ‘secundum 
computationem Ecclesiae Anglicanae” were a normal way of 
indicating that the year was being reckoned from Lady Day: 
reckoned from 1 January, however, the year in question would be 
1320, as already indicated by the date of Easter. The confusion 
that has arisen in the printed edition of the Gesta Abbatum can be 
remedied by deleting Riley’s footnote and changing the punctuation 
of the text, putting the comma after ‘ vicesimo’ instead of after 
‘octavo ’, so that the date of the abbot’s departure from St. Albans 
will read, ‘anno gratiae millesimo trecentesimo vicesimo, octavo 
Kalendas Aprilis ’, ice. 25 March, a date which would be perfectly 
consistent with his being at Canterbury on 29 March. 

At Canterbury a royal messenger overtook the abbot with a writ 
of prohibition.1_ Hugh pushed on to Dover, however, on Easter 
Sunday, and was there formally arrested on the very seashore by 
the sub-constable of Dover Castle. The following day the abbot 
caused to be recited before numerous witnesses his public protest.® 
Thus he was preserved from an arduous and expensive journey by 
an intervention, in the nick of time, of such a nature as the pope 
could not expect him to resist. One wonders whether the arrest of 
the abbot on the point of embarkation may not have been pre- 
arranged by mutual consent. 

Some weeks after this, on 5 May, the priory of Binham was 
committed to the custody of William de Leycestre, a royal clerk, 
and brother Nicholas de Flamstede, a St. Albans monk.‘ It had 
been first of all formally taken into the king’s hand.5 Nicholas had 
probably been placed nominally in charge some time before by the 
abbot. A month later, on 4 June, the two custodians had ‘ pro- 
tection’ during pleasure, while the abbot’s own ‘ protection’ was 


1 Printed in full in Gesta Abbatum, ii. 136-7. 
® The warrant is printed in full, ibid. p. 138. | * Given in full, ibid. pp. 138-9. 
* Cal. Fine Rolls, 1319-27, p. 22. 5 Ibid. 
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renewed at the same time. But the monks were still in possession, 
and perhaps William de Somertone was now back at their head. 
They were still being helped by laymen, for on 27 October the 
judges of the King’s Bench were commanded to suspend the process 
against a certain Robert de Chirsford, ‘lately convicted . . . for 
giving counsel and assent to the prior of Bynham that John de 
Leycestre, the king’s serjeant-at-arms . . . should not enter the 
priory... .’* The very next day, 28 October, the sheriff was 
ordered to take a sufficient force to the priory and arrest ‘ brother 
William de Somerton, who calls himself prior of Bynham . . .” and 
thirteen other named monks, and deliver them to the abbot of St. 
Albans, the chapter general of the Benedictines for the southern 
province having recently found that they ‘live contrary to the 
substance of the order . . . and that they take up arms and make 
assemblies of aiders to foment their boldness . . .’ 3 
Perhaps the inclusion of William de Somertone’s name in this 
mandate was merely a precaution, his exact whereabouts being 
unknown. Walsingham says that he had been outlawed, but if this 
is so it is surprising that he is not here so described. He further 
tells us that, after returning to England with numerous bulls, 
William was arrested at London and brought to the king at Marl- 
borough (where the court was from Christmas day 1320 till 11 
January 1321). The king handed him over to the abbot. It is at 
this point that Walsingham writes a passage pregnant with important 
implications : 
Interea, dum praefatus Willelmus de Somertone juste juxta sua 
demerita in custodia teneretur, fautores ejusdem, Dominus 
Robertus Walkefare, et ejus complices, necnon Thomas Rosselyn, 
et multi alii, insteterunt obnixius pro deliberatione sua. Plures 
etiam de magnatibus hujus terrae, puta, Dominus Johannes de 
Moubray, dominus de Axiholm, Dominus Rogerus Mortimer, 
dominus de Wygemor, Dominus Rogerus de Clifford, dominus 
de Westmerland, atque Dominus Moricius de Berkele, pro ejus 
deliberatione suas litteras direxerunt Abbati; refertas non tantum 
precibus, quantum minis implicatis, pro eo quod dicebant—Abbas 
ejus captionem procurari fecerat ad instantiam Domini Hugonis 
Le Spenser, qui inter eos reputabatur publicus inimicus regionis.‘ 


That Walkefare should concern himself about the release of the 
prior is just what we would expect. Nor is it surprising that a local 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1317-21, p. 455. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 269-70. 

3 Ibid. p. 271; printed in full in W. A. Pantin, Docurnents Illustrating 
the Activities of the General and Provincial Chapters of the English Black Monks, 
1215-1540, Camden 3rd Series, xlv (1931), 203, no. 127; also in Monasticon, iii. 350, 
where the date is given as 18 October. One of the monks named, Simon de Bynham, 
has a place in the Dictionary of National Biography (s.n. ‘ Binham, or Bynham, Simon ’) 
where a brief outline of William de Somertone’s ‘ revolt’ is given. 

4 Gesta Abbatum, ii. 140-1. 
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knight like Sir Thomas Roscelyn, of Framingham, near Norwich,' 
should be associated with Walkefare. But here we find four of the 
most prominent leaders of the opposition of 1321—and Walsingham 
implies that there were others—interposing between the abbot and 
the prior. It is not at all likely that Walkefare himself was influ- 
ential enough to have directly enlisted the support of such great 
men ? from such widely scattered parts of the country. It is equally 
improbable that Mowbray, Mortimer, Clifford and Berkeley had 
any direct interest in the dispute or in the fate of William de Somer- 
tone. None of them was an important landowner in Norfolk. 
Their action, then, had a political motive. The abbot was a friend 
and supporter of the king; to bully him was to strike at the king, 
and, through the king, at the hated favourite, Hugh Despenser the 
younger. 

There are two obvious links between Walkefare and these 
magnates—the earl of Lancaster and the earl of Hereford, the one 
his relation, the other his intimate friend. One of these, it is 
reasonable to infer—but which, we cannot know—had requested 
these barons to write to the abbot letters of identical purport. 
Either is equally likely to have done so, for both Earl Thomas and 
Humphrey de Bohun had been consistently at the head of the 
opposition from the beginning of the reign. Possibly Lancaster is 
the more likely medium, for this whole conception of a ‘ pressure 
group ’, turning a monastic quarrel to political account, accords well 
with what we know of his conspiratorial methods and of his pro- 
pensity for meddling in ecclesiastical matters. 

But it should not be taken for granted that the four barons 
mentioned by Walsingham saw exactly eye to eye with Lancaster or 
Hereford as to the precise purpose to be served by their participation 
in this piece of concerted action. These men do not represent the 
‘old guard’ of the Lancastrian opposition. Not one of them had 
been actively opposed to the king earlier in the reign. Mowbray 
had been faithful to Edward in the crisis of 1312; Mortimer, who 
had been very much preoccupied with his Irish affairs, had hitherto 
inclined to the ‘ middle party’; Clifford’s father, it is true, had been 
with Lancaster against Gaveston, but Clifford himself was then only 
thirteen years old; Berkeley had been a loyal servant of the king 
all his life. Clifford was a northern lord, acting in accordance with 
family tradition. But the other three were pre-eminently of the 
Marcher faction, forced into conflict with the king by the rapid 
growth of Despenser’s power in South Wales ; it may well be that 
the chief consideration which induced them to interfere in an affair 
of so little concern to them was their imminent need of Lancaster’s 

1 Parl. Writs, ii. div. iii. 313, no. 27. 

2 Berkeley, although his estates were small, had just become closely associated with 
Mortimer by the marriage in 1320 of their children. 
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somewhat doubtful assistance in their own quarrel with the cham- 
berlain. The period of these letters is, without doubt, the spring 
or early summer of 1321. Hatred of Despenser, upon whose lands 
the writers were about to fall with fire and sword—or, perhaps, were 
already ravaging—was openly expressed in them, as Walsingham 
shows. The form of words used by the chronicler (who probably 
had the letters before him) suggests that Despenser had not yet been 
exiled, which means that their likely date is some time before the 
midsummer parliament. 

Perhaps William de Somertone’s powerful friends had not 
confined their letters on his behalf to the abbot of St. Albans, for 
on 17 July a papal mandate was sent to the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the complaint of Nicholas de Wimundham, sub-prior of 
Binham, to examine the question between Somertone and the abbot.! 
Perhaps this Nicholas had left the priory for Avignon shortly before 
the sheriff arrested the monks the previous autumn, for his name js 
not amongst the brothers to be taken into custody. The pope’s 
letter says that William de Somertone’s appeal had been committed 
to Arnald, the king’s chaplain and papal auditor—this step, no doubt, 
was the result of the incident on Dover beach. But, the papal letter 
goes on, when Arnald’s messenger and an accompanying notary 
presented their letters to Abbot Hugh, they were so beaten ‘ that 
their blood was sprinkled on the walls of the church . . .—the 
date of this outrage would be the summer of 1320. If this and other 
allegations were true the abbot was to be cited again before the pope. 

It is this mandate to the archbishop which probably gave rise to 
a royal letter on the same subject preserved in Richard de Bury’s 
Liber Epistolaris.2 Some of its phrases are identical with the king’s 
other letter to the pope of 18 April 1319,° but as the main purpose 
of the letter which Bury copied was to excuse the abbot for his 
violence and to beg the pope’s clemency for him, it almost certainly 
belongs to some date after July 1321. We do not hear the outcome 
of the abbot’s second summons to Avignon, but probably the 
triumph of Boroughbridge and the annihilation of the party which 
supported William de Somertone put an effective end to the dispute. 

Somertone’s later life is not without interest. He was restored to 
Binham, Walsingham says, at the instance of Queen Isabella ‘et aliorum 
quorum precibus non erat tutum non adquiescere . . .” “—which 
points to some time after the flight of Edward II at the end of 1326. 
But he returned to a house heavily burdened with debts for which 
he was himself largely responsible. Walkefare, it seems, had not 
given his assistance for nothing; he received from the prior and 


1Cal. of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland (Papal 
Letters, vol. ii, 1305-1342), pp. 213-14. 

2 Ed. N. Denholm-Young (Roxburghe Club), pp. 109-10. 

3 See above p. 78. * Gesta Abbatum, ii. 141. 
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convent, under their common seal, the grant of a yearly pension of 
ten pounds, which, according to Walsingham, he and his son after 
him enjoyed all their lives. But Walkefare was not the only one ; 
pensions had also been promised to other local knights and gentry. 
In 1335 or 1336, unable to meet these obligations any longer, 
Somertone secretly forsook his house, to appear again, a little later, 
a suppliant and a penitent, at the gates of St. Albans. 
W. J. Smirn. 


1(Cf. the allegations made by the abbot in his supplication to the pope against 
William de Somertone, set out in full in Gesta Abbatum, ii. 143-5. 





Reviews of Books 


The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, planned by the late Sir JoHn 
CLAPHAM and the late EILEEN Power, vol. ii: Trade and Industry 
in the Middle Ages, edited by M. Postran and E. E. Ricuw. (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1952.) 


THE second volume of the Cambridge Economic History has the great merit 
of being the accomplishment of the first systematic attempt to present 
in its entirety our current scientific knowledge of medieval commerce 
and industry. Histories of commerce so far published (among which 
Arturo Segre’s work ranks as one of the most brilliant) were produced 
by single scholars and necessarily reflected the individual views of their 
authors, the increasingly inevitable gaps in their knowledge. Any 
general picture of the information acquired after half a century of intense 
research in economic history could not be other than a collective work, 
even at the cost of impairing slightly the coherence of the whole. 
The tradition of the great Cambridge series ensured the success of such 
a scheme : the present volume, conforming to this tradition, constitutes 
a great achievement in a subject of peculiar difficulty given the amplitude 
and the variety, let alone the novelty, of the material. One need 
scarcely say that the typography of this volume has the customary high 
quality of the Cambridge Histories ; this is admirably revealed by 
several maps and plates, though these are (all too understandably) few 
enough. An excellent index of names and subjects will readily facilitate 
any reference one may wish to make to the somewhat congested riches 
of the text ; and full bibliographies guide the reader to the sources and 
to the most important works covering the subjects discussed by each 
contributor. 

To the difficulties necessarily involved in the assembling of a collab- 
orative work whose authors are scattered in many and sometimes distant 
countries, was unfortunately added the catastrophe of the Second World 
War. During the twelve years which, as a result, separated the inception 
of the work from its completion death has removed not only the be- 
getters of it themselves, Sir John Clapham and Eileen Power, but many 
of the intended contributors ; hostilities led to the destruction of manu- 
scripts ; the division of the world into water-tight compartments for 
long interrupted basic intellectual contacts. An editorial team has had 
to be freshly appointed ; certain contributors could not be replaced ; 
others have not been able to bring up-to-date or revise their manuscripts. 
One has only to reflect on all these difficulties, plainly outlined in the 
preface, to appreciate and admire what has been achieved by the resolu- 
tion of Professors Postan and Rich, and to understand the reasons for 
the modifications they have had to make to Clapham’s original plan for 
the second and third volumes of the Cambridge Economic History. ‘These 
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modifications are, for that matter, improvements in many cases. The 
present volume, the second, is devoted to European commerce and 
industry from the earliest times to about the end of the fifteenth century ; 
the third volume will gather together studies dealing with the location 
and methods of commerce and industry: fairs, towns, weights and 
measures, currencies, credit, public and private finance. If it happens 
that certain gaps are evident in the general scheme, this is often due to 
the impossibility of finding in time substitutes for experts who are no 
longer with us and to the need to publish, even at the risk of chapters 
already written being partly out of date when they appear. 

As it stands, this volume is a land-mark. The eight essays it con- 
tains fall naturally into three groups. The first three are concerned 
with the commercial and industrial activity of the prehistoric period, of 
the later Roman Empire and the world of Byzantium. They constitute 
an introductory section where the absence of any treatment of Greece must 
be noted and deplored : it was the Greek world which first imported 
from Asia the commercial techniques and the main commodities of the 
long-distance trade of the Mediterranean area. Then comes the heart 
of the work—the history of European commerce in the middle ages. 
This part is covered by two lengthy essays, one dealing with commerce 
in northern countries, the other with commerce in the south. Finally 
there comes a series of three monographs, each on one of the chief 
industries of the period : woollen manufacture, mining and metallurgy, 
and building. This rigorous scheme itself underlines some of the key 
ideas which emerge from a perusal of the book and which form one of 
its main constituents. First, the unbroken continuity of what we call 
prehistory and history, a continuity which involves a considerable 
number of important consequences for medieval economic history. 
Second—and this is a notion which is already familiar through Pirenne’s 
researches and which those of M. Dion are extending to agriculture in 
areas of specialized farming—the priority in time of commerce in relation 
to the industry it provokes. 

The opening essay, summarizing in a masterly fashion the discoveries 
of the prehistorians, is by Professor Gordon Childe, one of the most 
eminent of their number. This reveals the fullness and the intensity of 
the trade between various parts of Europe in the periods known as 
barbarian and pre-Roman. He makes the point with force that this 
trade united the peoples of the north whom we are always too ready to 
term prehistoric or backward because they did not form part of the 
contemporary Greco-Roman world and the Mediterranean communities 
of the first millennium 8.c. whose history from Minos or Priam to Caesar 
is so familiar to us that we call them classical. In a scheme of general 
European history equal attention must be given to these two types of 
society which existed side by side. This particular view-point results 
in a change of perspective towards the period following the great 
invasions. Can we believe (Mr. Postan reinforces the question) that 
these northern and western peoples, who had practised commerce—and 
commerce at a far distance—for several thousands of years, exactly like 
the Mediterranean peoples only on a smaller scale, stopped this activity 
suddenly because Greco-Roman civilization, superimposed on some of 
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them, had collapsed ? The thesis that trade in the west completely 
disappeared at some point in the early middle ages seems now to be 
completely discredited : it lacks validity because it depends on a view 
of universal history in which the prehistoric period ended in the east at 
about 2000 B.c. but continued in the west until 200 B.c. Mr. Postan is 
right to stress the importance of this, which is without doubt the most 
important of the fresh concepts which this book will add to the common 
stock of historians’ ideas. The history of the civilizations of the neo- 
lithic period, of the ages of bronze and of iron has been given the 
freedom of the historians’ city by the second volume of the Cambridge 
Economic History. The relative lag in the study of these periods in 
France, by comparison, for instance, with their advancement in Britain 
and Spain, will make the fresh approach have a specially striking effect 
in that country. 

Professor F. W. Walbank’s essay on the commerce and industry of 
the late Empire in the west is neatly arranged as a complete commentary 
on Diocletian’s edict on maximum prices. In preparing it Mr. Walbank 
has not been able to make use of the recent and important work by Mr. 
W. Seston. The interest of his argument makes one regret all the more 
that his chapter was not preceded by one devoted to the Roman Republic 
and early Empire. The contribution of Mr. Steven Runciman sum- 
marizes with admirable clarity our present knowledge of Byzantine 
commerce and industry. However, it seems somewhat artificial to 
match the values involved in these activities with gold-franc equivalents 
and comparisons with the cost of living in 1914 Greece: the very 
differences between civilizations make such comparisons misleading. 

The study of medieval European commerce, which is the centre of 
the volume, is handled in two long complementary essays each of 150 
pages, devoted respectively to the countries of the north and those of 
the south, by Professors M. M. Postan and R. S. Lopez. These essays 
dominate the book. They are not parallel in arrangement and are only 
comparable in broad outline. The differences are ensured by the more 
sharply organized material deriving from the Italian predominance in 
southern Europe no less than by the temperaments of the two authors. 
But each is a masterly synthesis. 

Mr. Postan starts with a general introduction to medieval commercial 
history. From this he isolates (using only northern examples) the basic 
elements : the principal commodities which were traded ; the quanti- 
tative importance of this trade ; the obstacles to trade due to taxes, tolls, 
piracy and theft ; methods of transport by land and water ; the routes 
followed by, and the state of, the roads—which often compelled a 
preference for pack animals rather than carts ; what proportion of costs 
transport involved, above all for water-borne traffic. He then analyses 
the place of long-distance commerce of the medieval north as a function 
of general economic trends. If it is difficult to discern any such trends 
in the period prior to proper documentation, it nonetheless seems that 
from prehistoric times to about the tenth century there always existed 
some markets where cultivators disposed of their surplus production 
and acquired the exotic products or manufactures which they could not 
gtow or make ; and that this long-distance trade never stopped. From 
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the tenth century, the grand commerce of the north passed successively 
through a phase of expansion from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
centuries inclusive and then through a period of contraction in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Mr. Postan’s essay will make 
definitive and classical this division, based as it is now on the findings of 
many learned works. The main reason for the expansion was the 
growth of population which brought in its wake the simultaneous 
development of agricultural production, industry and towns, and con- 
sequently determined the emergence of a class of professional business 
men who actively stimulated commercial activity. The role played by 
the Crusades in this expansion remains doubtful since an economic 
history of the Crusades has not yet been attempted on a solid basis: 
here we have a very important observation of a modern historian, one 
calculated to modify—until our knowledge is fuller—the spontaneous 
optimism in this matter of the historians of the Mediterranean countries. 
The expansion of western commerce in the north of Europe is, more- 
over, not merely quantitative, it is geographical : one after another the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia, the Rhineland and then the Baltic lands 
came within the economic orbit of the countries of the old Roman area, 
thus multiplying trade. The contraction in trade in the third period of 
the middle ages, witnessed in the complete series of customs accounts 
which have survived and plainly revealed, in particular, by the declining 
commerce in corn, wine and wool, was aggravated, if not actually 
provoked, by the fall in population resulting from fourteenth-century 
epidemics and wars. Merchants sought safety in regulation and guilds. 
There are no longer great business men: the majority aimed at being 
rentiers and, Mr. Postan could have added, in France this new and 
important social group, which makes its début in the fourteenth century 
precisely, also sought to become government officials. The waning of 
the Hanse which begins in the fourteenth century is the best illustration 
of this regressive tendency in trade : the study of the rivals who chal- 
lenged the Hanse traders in the Baltic region, English merchants and 
then Dutch, is a skilfully arranged introduction to the modern period 
of their assured predominance. Throughout this compact argument, 
where we find again those notions which Mr. Postan outlined in his 
rapport on medieval economic history presented to the IX International 
Congress of Historical Studies at Paris in 1950, information abounds 
which will be new to many : I need only cite as an example the impor- 
tance of exports of butter from Poland, Holland, Scandinavia, even 
from England, into neighbouring countries. 

For his part Dr. Lopez establishes the same broad divisions in the 
commercial history of the southern area. In the early middle ages 
international trade continues on a large scale, which it is not possible 
to evaluate in the absence of statistical data. Dr. Lopez entitles the 
period of western economic expansion ‘the commercial revolution of 
the XI-XIII centuries ’ to show clearly that its importance is comparable 
to that of the industrial revolution of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. This expansion results also in the southern lands from 
demographic development ; the author advances the attractive theory 
that increases in population drove the Italians to commerce because, 
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given the relative barrenness and poverty of the peninsula, there were 
no marginal Jands which could be colonized and made productive. 
He stresses equally the role of the popes, ever more effective leaders of 
Christendom, in Italian commercial expansion. The depression charac- 
teristic of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries derives from many 
converging causes: plagues and the resulting loss of demographic 
momentum, the economic contraction of the north and west of Europe, 
the Ottoman conquest of the eastern Mediterranean. It is to the con- 
sequential drop in profits rather than to improvement in commercial 
techniques that Dr. Lopez attributes the development of the sedentary 
merchant who at this stage is typical of those who do not become either 
rentiers or courtiers. Dr. Lopez was right in a general discussion not 
to devote special consideration to each of the great commercial centres 
of Italy where the atmosphere and the conditions of business are so 
markedly different from one another. But while it was to be expected 
that a study of Italy should take pride of place in his argument, for that 
country was the heart of Mediterranean commerce, other countries are 
unduly neglected. The ports of Dalmatia, Provence, Languedoc, 
Catalonia and Andalusia, the fairs of Nimes and Beaucaire, are scarcely 
mentioned. 

This brilliant diptych of medieval commercial activity is so conceived 
as to be incapable of exhausting the subject. Inevitably there are gaps. 
To begin with, the boundary between the north and the south of Europe 
is not defined. The commercial activity of those countries, from the 
Atlantic to Transylvania, which form the area of contact between the 
two worlds, is sadly neglected : in particular the fairs of Champagne, 
to which both authors make reference, are nowhere given the detailed 
notice which the importance of their function makes essential. A 
precise delimitation of the frontier between the two Europes, northern 
and southern, might have been achieved by using the line of mountain 
ranges—Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathians, Balkans, Caucasus—laid across the 
continent by the last of the great convulsions of the earth’s surface, but 
it would have offered only a partial improvement in this defect in the 
scheme. In fact (and this is already suggested by prehistoric relations), 
medieval trade was organized in four great axes whose lines frame the 
impenetrable core of the Alpine massif : the northern axis of the Baltic 
and North Sea, and the southern axis of the Mediterranean, both stretch- 
ing parallel to each other from east to west, are very important ; but 
they are joined together by two commercial axes running from north to 
south. That lying to the west links the Mediterranean to the North Sea 
both by land, by sea and by river routes ; the eastern joins the Baltic 
and the Black Sea by way of the Russian Steppe and the rivers which 
cross it. Novgorod, Bruges, the towns which M. Braudel calls the 
“economic quadrilateral of North Italy’, and Constantinople are the 
hinges on which these axes are articulated. Thus a couple of essays 
devoted to commerce in eastern and western Europe would have formed 
a most satisfactory complement to those of Mr. Postan and Dr. Lopez. 
The editors indicate that the death of Gunnar Mickwitz made im- 
practicable a study of the flow of trade in eastern Europe. But treat- 
ment of the western axis seems never to have been even contemplated. 
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The place of the Atlantic in medieval Europe, the maritime and commer- 
cial activity of Andalusia, Portugal, the Basque provinces, Brittany, 
Normandy, and Ireland, the large-scale trade in wine which was as im- 
portant for fourteenth-century England as the wool trade, certain aspects 
of the salt trade, the great arteries of land communications (the valleys 
of the Rhéne and Séone to Champagne, then the St. Gothard-Rhine 
route to the Low Countries) are topics which, if discussed at all, are 
discussed only in a fragmentary way and thus remain in undeserved 
obscurity. 

From the great picture painted in these two parallel canvases by Mr. 
Postan and Dr. Lopez we derive some concepts which will in future be 
axiomatic. First, the division of western economic history in the 
middle ages into three periods : a preliminary era which the inadequacy 
of our documents does not as yet enable us to describe accurately, 
running from the end of the Roman Empire to the tenth century ; a 
period of expansion from the tenth to the end of the thirteenth centuries ; 
a period of contraction in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Second, 
the importance of demographic phenomena which seem to provide the 
main cause of the interruptions and upheavals in economic trends. 
The picture they provide also underlines the uncertainty of medievalists 
when dealing with problems of price and currency, the influence of 
which often seems far from evident : the absence of unbroken series of 
numerical data in most cases, the lack of monographs on each currency 
and each system of weights and measures, the probably smaller influence 
of general economic and monetary factors in medieval society as com- 
pared with the modern world from which we are tempted to argue back, 
all these explain our uncertainty. It will be seen what vast new fields 
for research are opened by the fine syntheses of Mr. Postan and Dr. 
Lopez to those anxious to verify their main conclusions and to illuminate 
what is doubtful in our present understanding. 

The essays on industry are of varying length and construction. The 
100-page study by Miss E. Carus-Wilson, in which she traces the fortunes 
of the wool industry from Roman times to the triumph of English cloth 
manufacture, is as perfect as it well could be. The subject is here viewed 
as a whole : raw material, technical inventions, structure of the industry, 
quality of the products, marketing—nothing is left out. It is fine to see 
the history of the activity of the great centres of wool manufacture 
written with such precision and authority—the Low Countries, Central 
and Northern Italy, England, competing and achieving superiority in 
turn. Doubtless the minor textile industries (silk and linen) might 
have been the subject of complementary studies ; but the editors were 
probably right to keep to essentials and wool is the basic textile of the 
middle ages. The essays on metallurgical industry and on building, 
two subjects which are in themselves less attractive and which have not 
been so well investigated, will be of considerable service. Professor 
John U. Nef is the author of the first, and Mr. G. P. Jones of the second : 
both are the acknowledged experts. The absence of reference to the 
works of M. Edouard Salin in the first of these two chapters and to the 
works of M. Jean Hubert in the second must accordingly be explained 
by Mr. Nef and Mr. Jones having written their contributions some time 
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ago. A survey of medieval industry could not be regarded as complete 
without a study of shipbuilding, found on every sea-board and becoming 
in the Venetian Arsenal the greatest industrial unit of the medieval 
period. The editors apologize for what is obviously only a temporary 
omission. It would be astonishing if a great work of synthesis con- 
ceived in England did not manage to fill this particular gap in a masterly 
way in volume iii. 

We must hope that it is the same for all the other substantial lacunae, 
which Mr. Postan and Mr. Rich are the first to regret. The tragic years 
during which the work has been in preparation will thus result in only 
a small amount of confusion in the allocation of subjects between 
volumes ii and iii, and some difficulty in referring to them. Yet, to 
judge from volume ii, the two volumes stand and will stand for long 
as the basis of all later research and the sole instrument de travail capable 
of giving a comprehensive and accurate view of the chief material 
aspects of the prehistoric, ancient and medieval civilizations of Europe.! 

Yves RENOUARD. 


English Historical Documents, vol. ii: 1042-1189. Edited by Davip 
C. Doucias and Grorce W. Greenaway. (London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1953.) 


Ir is right that the earliest volume of this important series of source 
books to appear should be that compiled (in collaboration with Mr. 
Greenaway) by the general editor himself. In no other way can he so 
well explain to his team of contributors the aim and scope he has in 
mind. ‘The object, as the editor tells us, ‘ is to display the evidence and 
to indicate the main texts on which must be based our knowledge of 
English development’ during these years. It may be said at once that 
nothing on such a scale has been attempted before. Though the period 
covered is less than a century and a half, the book contains over 1,000 
pages, weighs 4 lb. 3 oz., and costs £4. The first two of these physical 
facts mean that the book must be read at a desk, and the last that the 
desk must usually be in a library, for few students of history could 
afford this price. Yet this is the kind of book that a student should 
himself possess for constant reference. One wonders whether it might 
not have been lightened in price and bulk. It contains photographic 
reproductions of the whole of the Bayeux Tapestry, admittedly a unique 
historical document of the first importance ; but this must have been 
a very costly addition and it can be had in a King Penguin for a very 
few shillings. Again another seventy pages are occupied with the 
Dialogue of the Exchequer which, though also very important, is readily 
accessible in other editions, especially in the admirable edition with text 
and translation by Mr. Charles Johnson in Nelson’s Medieval Classics, 
1950. The texts of the documents are given in English. This unfor- 
tunately is a necessity today, for the number of the students at Univer- 
sities who can find their way through the original Latin is relatively 


1 This review has been translated from the French, with Professor Renouard’s 
approval, by Mr. Denys Hay. 
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small and is diminishing. In a volume of this magnitude it would be 
absurd to expect the rendering of these texts to be entirely faultless, 
and the language is sometimes unnecessarily archaic, but their general 
accuracy is praiseworthy. 

The documents are arranged in four sections : Narratives (mainly 
political), Government and Administration, the Church, and Land and 
People ; and some of these sections are again subdivided. The sec- 
tions, as the editor himself realizes, overlap to some extent, for it is 
impossible to divide history into watertight compartments. Never- 
theless it is not always clear why certain documents are included in 
one rather than another ; for example one might expect to find the 
Northamptonshire Geld Roll in the section which includes Domesday 
and related documents (pp. 851 ff.). It appears, however, in a solitary 
subsection in the group dealing with Royal Finance on page 483. Each 
document is furnished with a brief preface giving the source of the text 
and where it is printed ; each group of documents is preceded by a short 
introduction and a select bibliography ; and the whole volume is 
introduced by an essay of some eighty pages by the editor which, dis- 
tinguished by its comprehensiveness, its compression, and its clarity, 
guides the reader through the network of documents in the body of the 
work. It would have been more convenient to the reader if references 
were given by pages instead of by the number of the document, some 
of which are long and extend over many pages. Anyone familiar with 
the period would probably have included some texts which are not 
there, and excluded others. Personally, I should prefer to illustrate the 
anarchy by passages from the Gesta Stephani (Round’s disparagement of 
this chronicle, noted with approval on page 312, is demonstrably un- 
warranted) rather than from Henry of Huntingdon who is not a writer 
of the first quality. But selection is very much a matter of opinion, 
and this selection of passages and documents is certainly well chosen 
and admirably illustrates the material on which the history of England 
in this period is based. The volume will introduce the student of 
history to such documents as the ‘ Establishment of the King’s House- 
hold ’, and to substantial extracts from Domesday Book, and to a great 
number of writs and charters which he would be unlikely to come 
across in the ordinary course of his reading. The select and critical 
bibliographies are valuable and supply the reader with a very useful 
guide to further study. 


Austin L. Poore. 


The White Canons in England. By H. M. Corvin. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1951.) 


Unrix recently interest in the Premonstratensians in England was con- 
fined mainly to the editing of documents, or the study of individual 
houses. Whilst the Order as a whole was less neglected than the 
Augustinians before the publication of Mr. J. C. Dickinson’s monograph, 
the most comprehensive collection of documents—Cardinal Gasquet’s 
Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia—was almost better known for its 
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inaccuracies than its contents; and the histories of individual houses, 
apart from Professor Hamilton Thompson’s study of Welbeck, were 
scattered and sometimes difficult of access in the publications of numerous 
local societies. Consequently Mr. Colvin’s book is the first study of the 
white canons in England that can claim to be definitive; and all students 
of medieval ecclesiastical history will welcome this scholarly and stimu- 
lating book. 

In scope it differs slightly from Mr. Dickinson’s study of the Austin 
canons; for though nearly two-thirds of the book is concerned with the 
origin of the Order and its introduction into England the remainder 
deals with the disciplinary problems of the Order, the relation of the 
English houses to Prémontré, and the changing character of lay 
patronage up to the Dissolution of the Monasteries. The first chapter 
gives a concise and admirable account of the foundation and development 
of the Order, which, though it abandoned the missionary ideals of St. 
Norbert before the end of the twelfth century and indeed in the later 
middle ages ‘ owed little but its birth to its founder’, nevertheless 
remained a distinct Order, surpassed in popularity only by Citeaux 
itself. It made its contribution to monastic institutions, notably in the 
organization of circaries, and retained one secular activity in the control 
of parish churches; yet to the lay mind the white canons were not 
clearly distinguished from the monks, and ‘it was as a monastic order 
not essentially different from those which their fathers had patronized 
that the Anglo-Norman baronage gave them English land upon which 
to build their abbeys ’. 

Mr. Colvin’s detailed account of the foundation and endowment of 
the thirty-three houses of the Order in England is one of the most 
masterly sections of the book. It is not merely a meticulously careful 
study of the early charters of each individual house, but also a chapter 
in the feudal history of England. As Mr. Colvin points out, the re- 
quirements of a house of Premonstratensian canons were modest; the 
minimum number of canons demanded by the statutes of the Order in 
any one house was only thirteen; and the canons were prepared to 
accept a tract of waste land and bring it into cultivation. Consequently 
at a time when most of the old-established feudal families were already 
founders and patrons of older monastic houses, the white canons won 
favour with the men of the lesser honorial baronage or with rising men 
to whom the foundation of a religious house was both ‘ an offering to 
God and the act of a baron’. When the Order first came to England 
in the reign of Stephen the foundations mirror the disordered state of 
the kingdom; the founders of at least two houses—Eustace fitzJohn 
(Alnwick) and Thomas of Cuckney (Welbeck)—had fought in the 
anarchy, and Peter of Goxhill founded Newhouse on the site of an 
adulterine castle. Later, with the restoration of order, the curial families 
of men enriched in the king’s service become prominent, notably Rannulf 
de Glanville, his nephew and protégé Hubert Walter, William Brewer 
and Peter des Roches: besides these are the men of the lesser baronage, 
such as William de Withville, founder of Sulby, or John de Bidun, 
owing a servicium debitum of five and a half knights, who founded Laven- 
don, The family trees of Rannulf de Glanville and the Bolbec family 
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illustrate the way in which kinship or feudal ties might be instrumental 
in the growth of a monastic Order; and in considering the spread of the 
white canons ‘ against the background of feudal geography and feudal 
institutions ’ Mr. Colvin makes an outstanding contribution to the study 
of ecclesiastical patronage in England. As far as this Order was con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that the ecclesiastical reformers succeeded 
for a time in softening the more crudely proprietary rights of patronage, 
so that in the thirteenth century ‘the patron of a Premonstratensian 
abbey could claim only spiritual benefits as the privilege of his status’ 
(p. 291). Nevertheless, one feature of Premonstratensian organization 
opened the way to secular influence: substantial benefactors sometimes 
acquired the right for themselves and their heirs of nominating a canon 
in a church (pp. 95, 304-6), and in some houses these canons were 
specially charged with maintaining a chantry for the benefactors’ souls. 
And the canons themselves were responsible for undoing part of the 
reformers’ work, since with their appropriation of some vicarages in the 
fourteenth century ‘something not far removed from the proprietary 
church of the twelfth century came into being’ (p. 283). 

The original sources for this work are chiefly charters and the records 
of the Premonstratensian Order as a whole; there are very few accounts 
or manorial records of any kind. Consequently details can be given of 
the internal discipline of the Order, visitations in the circaries, elections 
of abbots and attendance at the chapter general; but there is little material 
for a study of the internal economy of individual abbeys, and Mr. Colvin 
has not attempted one. He merely points out in general (p. 79) that 
“comparatively few twelfth century foundations . . . were endowed 
with a coherent territorial lordship which gave them from the first an 
established place in the feudal geography of England’; and emphasizes 
the comparatively modest endowment of most houses by showing 
(p. 162) that the income of Torre abbey, which amounted to £396 115. 
in 1535, was Over twice the average income of other English Premon- 
stratensian abbeys. Their modest size is borne out by the Appendix 
on the number of canons in Premonstratensian houses, which shows the 
difficulties of many houses in maintaining even the statutory minimum 
of thirteen canons. 

It is never easy to find a satisfactory territorial limit for studying part 
of a great medieval Order; for, as Mr. Colvin points out (p. 198), ‘ the 
inclusion in the northern circary of the Scottish abbeys emphasizes the 
fact that from the point of view of the Order kingdoms, like honours, 
were feudal rather than territorial entities’. There is a useful Appendix 
on the Scottish abbeys: but Talley, the one Welsh foundation, is left 
hovering on the fringes of the narrative (as indeed it did on the fringes 
of the Order in England); it is discussed when problems of discipline 
arose, or when later it was subjected to Halesowen, but there is no 
account of its foundation. Although most of its endowments came from 
Rhys ap Maredudd and other Welsh princes it numbered some English 
lords among its benefactors, so that an additional Appendix might have 
completed the feudal picture. But this is a small point of criticism in an 
excellent book, which maintains a high standard of scholarly accuracy, 
and is completed by an almost impeccable index. (The unidentified 
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Newnham on p. 158 n. 9 is possibly Newnham Murren, just outside the 
Berkshire border in Oxfordshire.) Mr. Colvin is to be congratulated 
on producing a book that is both a new Monasticon of the English Pre- 
monstratensian houses and an outstanding contribution to the feudal 
and ecclesiastical history of medieval England. 

MArjorIE CHIBNALL. 


Archbishop Pecham. By Dectma L. Doure. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952.) 


THERE has long been a need for a full biography of John Pecham, the 
only Franciscan and the last friar to be archbishop of Canterbury. Until 
recent years he was neglected by English historians, who usually looked 
on him as a fussy prelate without a sense of proportion. About twenty- 
five years ago attention was drawn to the courage, high principles and 
zeal with which he defended the claims of the ecclesiastical courts against 
encroachments of the secular courts and won concessions from Edward I.1 
Further investigations revealed his contribution to the development of an 
efficient system of finance in English monasteries; while the revival of 
interest in scholastic thought, especially on the continent, led to a mass of 
literature, chiefly by foreign scholars, on his theological, philosophical, and 
scientific writings, and to editions of them. In 1942 Professor Knowles 
wrote that John Pecham, the theologian, had at last come into his own, 
but that no attempt had yet been made to give a co-ordinated presentation 
of his two spheres of activity—the theological and the administrative. 
He thought that there was little hope of such a work appearing for many 
years because of the vast amount of further research it would entail in 
both English and continental libraries; he therefore published his stimu- 
lating articles on ‘Some Aspects of the Career of Archbishop Pecham ’? 
asa kind of interim report. By this time, however, Dr. Douie had already 
begun independently to collect material for the first full biography of 
Pecham. She now modestly claims that her book is an attempt to deal 
only with certain aspects of his career, but it is difficult to discover any 
aspects, known or knowable, which she has omitted. Ina comprehensive 
first chapter she discusses Pecham’s early life in the schools and friaries at 
Paris and Oxford and at Rome. There follow careful studies, arranged 
as far as possible in chronological order, of his later activities as archbishop. 

This is essentially a learned book which has involved an immense 
amount of careful, scholarly research on original material. The results 
are presented in minute detail, and include accounts not only of Pecham’s 
activities, but of many of the institutions, events and people with whom 
he came in contact. Miss Douie does not, however, make the mistake 
of crowding her background with a general history of the period. The 
problems which she describes, and on which she often throws new light, 
are all problems which Pecham himself had to investigate, such as the 


1E. B. Graves, ‘ Circumspecte Agatis’, ante (1928), xliii, 1-20; H. Johnstone, 
* Archbishop Pecham and the Council of Lambeth’ in Essays Presented to T. F. Tout 
(Manchester, 1929), pp. 170-89. 

2 Ante (1942), lvii, 1-18, 178-201. 
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working of the ecclesiastical courts, estate management, tenures and 
produce on the lands of the archbishopric, the Welsh portionary churches 
and system of patronage, the financial system of Merton College, Oxford, 
while the men whose careers she pursues in most detail are usually 
men of the more humble and little-known sort with whom Pecham was 
especially concerned, such as members of his household or priors and 
monks of the monasteries he visited. Some readers may feel that so many 
details obscure the outlines of her main story; but her justification is that 
she is looking at contemporary men and institutions through Pecham’s 
eyes, and so details which may be bewildering for readers who do not 
already know something of the period can become fascinating for those 
whodo. Since Pecham was an exceptionally active archbishop, who came 
into contact with most aspects of the national life, Miss Douie’s book is a 
mine of information not only for the ecclesiastical historian of the period, 
but also for the economic, constitutional, political and legal historian, and 
for the historian of medieval thought. 

The picture of Pecham himself which emerges is a living one, largely 
because of the close community of interest and sympathy between the 
biographer and her subject. Miss Douie, the historian of the Fraticelli, 
understands without effort Pecham’s ideals of poverty and humility, and 
sees the difficulties in attaining them which crowded upon him especially 
after his appointment as archbishop. These difficulties arose more 
from his character, sensitive, irascible, naturally authoritative, and resent- 
ful of criticism, than from the wealth of his see, which he always regarded 
as a trust to be administered for the poorer members of the church. 
Even as holder of one of the wealthiest sees in western Christendom he 
remained true to the vocation of poverty. But although he was kindly 
and sensitive to suffering, he could be bitter and uncharitable to opponents. 
Miss Douie admits that, especially during his Canterbury period, he 
sometimes failed in humility, and so, in spite of his deep religious feeling 
and conscientiousness, he falls just short of sanctity. She shares his 
disappointment and sense of failure in the long years of lonely grandeur, 
increasing and unrewarding toil and partial frustration at Canterbury, 
and agrees with Professor Knowles that, both as a thinker and man of 
action, he probably lacked the elements of greatness. She has, however, 
no difficulty in showing that he was distinguished and extraordinarily 
versatile in both spheres. As a thinker he had the qualities of a mystic, 
theologian, poet, and scientist. As archbishop the qualities which have 
made his pontificate memorable in English history were on the other hand 
practical, not intellectual or mystical: administrative ability, energy, 
determination, and efficiency. 

It is impossible here to indicate more than a few of the interesting 
things to be found in this book. Of Pecham’s scholastic work, Miss 
Douie writes that it is significant in medieval scholasticism in showing 
the beginning of the transition from the eclecticism of the early Franciscan 
thinkers towards Duns Scotus’s subtle and penetrating criticism of the 
whole Thomist position. She maintains, however, that the most 
important feature of his thought was not this, but its preponderatingly 
teligious character. Like Bonaventure he regarded philosophy and 
theology as one science because his outlook was essentially that of the 
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mystic and theologian. Later, as archbishop, when he renewed Kil- 
wardby’s condemnation of certain Thomist propositions and opposed the 
foundation of a house of studies for Benedictine monks at Oxford, she 
defends him from charges of obscurantism by pointing out that in his 
lifetime Thomism had not received the general stamp of orthodoxy; that 
he felt responsible for the faith of the younger members of the university, 
and genuinely feared the risk of infection by Thomism to the untrained 
minds of the monks. One of the merits of the book is that it combines 
intellectual, religious, and administrative history, and shows the interest 
of each for the others. Further illustration is given of the close relation 
between academic discussion in the schools and practical issues in ecclesias- 
tical administration in the thirteenth century, to which Sir Maurice 
Powicke drew attention in his life of a greater archbishop of Canterbury, 
Stephen Langton. Miss Douie quotes a particularly interesting quaestio 
discussed by Pecham at Rome in which he puts forward the same theory 
of complete subordination of the civil to the canon law as he later 
maintained in his famous letter to Edward I after the council of Lambeth. 
Pecham’s early life as a scholar and friar is shown to have been a useful 
preparation for his work as archbishop. Even his administrative ability, 
although natural to him, was probably not undeveloped by his early 
training, for he played a leading part in university politics, especially 
in the struggle between the secular and mendicant masters at Paris, and 
his years as Prior Provincial of the English Franciscans must have given 
him administrative experience. Moreover, as /ector in the papal univer- 
sity at Rome he was in contact with the pope and cardinals, and had 
opportunities of observing the working of the church’s vast central 
administrative machine. He had, however, little experience at Rome 
of working with other men and learning the arts of ruling by persuasion 
rather than by force, and of disarming opposition by tact and courtesy. 
Miss Douie suggests that he had been a master too long to expect criticism 
of his opinions; and, if the tradition is true, that when he entered his 
lecture room even the cardinals rose, his stay at the papal curia would have 
increased his natural authoritativeness. This authoritativeness involved 
him in many controversies as archbishop, particularly with his suffragans 
and Edward I. Much of the credit for avoiding a violent conflict 
between church and state in the early years of his pontificate must go 
to Edward I, but by 1286 Pecham had learnt discretion from his humilia- 
tions; the favourable settlement of Circumspecte Agatis, by which a barrier 
was at last erected by royal writ against encroachments by the state on the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, was largely due to his persistence 
and patience. Miss Douie writes that it constitutes his chief claim to 
statesmanship. In other fields, too, where Pecham thought he had failed, 
his zeal and persistence won victories in the end, and his influence has 
been lasting in many departments of English church life. The canons 
of his two great councils, though they failed to inaugurate a new reform 
movement, made an important contribution to the legislation of the 
English Church. His Ignorantia Sacerdotum, or outline of religious 
knowledge to be used by priests, and his canons on the eucharist exercised 
a quiet but persuasive influence on popular religious literature for over 
two centuries. His assertion of metropolitan rights of visitation and 
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jurisdiction against his suffragans was continued by his successors. He 
brought the Welsh church under the authority of Canterbury, and helped 
to inaugurate reform and to give it some semblance of material prosperity. 
His careful and intelligent stewardship of the lands of his own see marked 
their final recovery from the effects of the civil war of Henry III’s reign. 
As a monastic reformer he failed in the matters he had most deeply 
at heart, that is, in his attempt to restore the religious life in the monasteries. 
Miss Douie dislikes the recent emphasis on his contribution to the develop- 
ment of the financial system of the English monasteries, which, she says, 
formed only a small part of his aim for their reformation. She writes 
that it is one of the ironies of history that the one Franciscan archbishop of 
Canterbury should be described as ‘ the creator of the monastic exchequer 
organization in England’, a view which in any case is exaggerated and 
mistaken, for Pecham only developed and extended principles which had 
already proved effective in his cathedral priory and other monasteries, and 
were being applied also by the papal cwria and religious orders. 

It is difficult to criticize Miss Douie’s conclusions on particular points 
because she has obviously read all the material, original and secondary, 
and is careful to mention all points of view. Possibly some historians 
may feel that she regards the Statute of Mortmain too much as Edward’s 
counter-attack on the church, made in answer to Pecham’s challenge at 
Reading, rather than as part of a mature policy not directly connected 
with the contest with Pecham; and it is surprising to read (p. 310) that 
in 1285 the last loophole in the Statute of Mortmain, by which would-be 
donors might evade the necessity of obtaining a licence to alienate 
land to religious foundations, was stopped. Such evasions continued and 
multiplied throughout the fourteenth century, until in 1391 a second 
Statute of Mortmain was issued in a further, though not entirely successful 
effort to stop them. 

There is a full and careful index, but no bibliography. The thorough 
documentation of the text partly supplies the need for this, but it would 
have been useful to have a clear, accessible list both of Pecham’s many 
scholastic works and the scattered articles about them, and of the records 
and publications connected with his administrative work in England. 
Criticisms of such a book, however, are ungracious. The work is very 
careful and thorough. It will not need to be done again. 


KATHLEEN EDWARDS. 


Year Books of Edward II: Michaelmas 1318. Ed. J. P. Cowzas and T. F. T. 
Piucknetr. (Selden Society, 1950.) 


Aut who edit the early Year Books are impelled, sooner or later, to 
seek to grapple with the elusive problem of their origins, and Mr. Collas 
is no exception. Breaking away from the custom of using, as the 
accepted base, the manuscript printed by Serjeant Maynard in the seven- 
teenth century, he has allowed all the sixteen texts he has consulted to 
stand upon their own intrinsic merits. He has submitted them to a 
laborious palaeographical analysis, collated them with precision, and 
noted how many of the total of seventy-eight reported cases are to be 
found in each manuscript, their position with regard to each other, and 
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the number of lines given to each report: through this statistical approach 
he seeks to discover the importance each legal action had for the various 
reporters. Such a detailed investigation, which naturally does not make 
for easy reading, has helped Mr. Collas to place the manuscripts in their 
associated groups and, as a result, to argue that the reports of cases, 
heard early in the term, were quickly reproduced in many copies and 
that thereafter each copy went its own individual way so far as the 
remaining reports of cases heard during the term were concerned. In 
this way the diverse literary tradition of the manuscripts was created. 
Though this conclusion is not altogether novel, and there seems no 
good reason to quarrel with it, Mr. Collas deserves our thanks for 
essaying the wearisome task of verification with such scrupulous and 
meticulous care. We await with interest his future comments upon one 
of the manuscripts, which is in his opinion ‘ one of those original Year 
Books which Mr. Bolland once declared that neither he nor Mr. Pike 
had ever seen’. 

It was fit and proper that Mr. Collas should go further and endeavour 
to find out what relationship, if any, there is between the reports and 
the records on the rolls of the court of common pleas. But at this point 
he seems to be in danger of instituting a comparison between the little 
known and the unknown. For, whilst we must bear in mind the late 
Miss Thornley’s illuminating work on later plea rolls, no one has yet 
ascertained exactly when and how the early plea rolls came to be written 
and put in their present form and, until this preliminary question has 
found an answer, any conjectures about reports and records will be 
rooting themselves in shifting sands. It may be added in passing that 
it is disconcerting and confusing when Mr. Collas reverts to the anti- 
quated habit of referring both to the entire plea roll and to each of its 
parchment sheets as a ‘roll’: the modern usage of ‘membrane’ has 
much to recommend it. 

In re-opening the problem whether the plea rolls lie behind the 
reports, Mr. Collas has focused his main attention upon the clerks of 
the common bench. It is curious that an editor for the Selden Society 
should assert that ‘ the varied activities of the numerous clerks working 
in and about the courts during the early fourteenth century have not 
yet been adequately studied and described’, for he seems not to have 
known of the existence of volume 55 of the Selden Society Publications, 
published in 1936,” wherein he could have sought enlightenment upon 
this subject and safeguarded himself against some confusion. Put 
briefly, his argument is that the important cases on the roll (which were 
those likely to be reported) were enrolled by the most important clerk 
and that this was a man called ‘ Burnedissh’, who was responsible for 
25 out of the 451 membranes. Whether or not this clerk or his work 
had, in fact, any bearing upon the writing of the reports Mr. Collas 
does not at this stage of his enquiries venture to say, but he evidently 
sees a clue here which he is determined to follow further. We may 
therefore be permitted to make some observations that may happily 

1 Year Book, II Richard II (Ames Foundation, 1937), ed. Isobel D. Thornley, 
Pp. Xxvi-xxxviii. 

® Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench, vol. i, pp. lxxix-xc. 
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place Mr. Collas on a new scent or withdraw him from a false scent. 
The Year Book he has edited belongs to the year 1318, which is at the 
beginning of a period that sees great changes in the routine practices of 
the central courts. In particular, it was not until the Hilary term of 
1316 that the clerks of the king’s bench resumed the short-lived experi- 
ment of 1290 of placing their names upon the membranes of the plea 
roll for which they were responsible, and not until Trinity term 1317 
did this cease to be casual and haphazard and become regular common 
form. Now, ‘ Burnedissh’, who is to be identified with Robert of 
Brundish, was transferred from the common bench to the king’s bench, 
and the plea roll for the Michaelmas term of 1330 illumines his particular 
activities. In between the usual two divisions of the ‘ justice’s roll’ of 
119 membranes and the ‘crown (or “ rex”’) roll’ of 36 membranes, 
there is a separate section of 16 membranes. The first of these, recording 
actions heard in the octave of Michaelmas, has written at its foot: ‘ Primus 
inter placita Burnedisshe’, and his name is to be found on them all. 
Furthermore, this section, however compact it appears to be, is not 
complete, for membranes 96 and 95 of the ‘justice’s roll’, as it now is, 
were once membranes 18 and 19 of ‘ Brundish’s roll’, whilst m. 94 has 
been numbered thus over an erasure, still bears the name of Brundish, 
and was without doubt m. 17 of his ‘ roll’, which therefore comprised 
at one time 19 membranes at least. What strikes the attention at once 
about the contents of ‘ Brundish’s roll’ is that it is not concerned with 
actions which have come into court at first instance and are rarely likely 
to have reached an interesting stage in procedure, but with those that 
have been referred or evoked there for error or other reasons from 
outside—from parliament, from the Northampton eyre, from courts of 
inferior jurisdiction. It would appear, therefore, that Brundish was 
specially detailed to work on what we may call, in the terminology of 
his own time, ‘ records and processes ’, which usually appear as a separate 
item in the inventory of records delivered by a retiring chief justice to 
his successor. ‘There are complications which cannot be discussed here, 
but enough has perhaps been said to fortify Mr. Collas in his belief that 
Brundish occupied a special position among the clerks of the central courts 
and to encourage him to rescue his official life from the cold routine of 
the courts in which it is buried, even though it seems doubtful at the 
moment whether a connexion between Brundish and the reports can 
ever be established. 

Professor Plucknett’s erudite pen has supplied a legal commentary 
upon the cases. Whilst he has noted that the court allowed the executor 
of an executor to bring an action of debt, we would add that its decision 
was affirmed thirty-four years later by statute in 1352. Since it may be 
assumed that the statute was not superfluous, it would seem that the 
decision in 1318 was not followed by later judges. We may express 
the hope that Professor Plucknett will some time devote his great learning 
to the legal position of executors, which seems to have been as con- 
fusing to those of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as it is to us 
today. 

Two slight departures from previous practice in the presentation of 
material seem to have little to recommend them. It is surely better to 
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confine the references in the ‘ Table of Statutes’ to those enactments 
only which are mentioned in the reports and to consign the references 
to all and sundry statutes which happen to be mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion to the general ‘ Index of Matters’ where a suitable heading already 
awaits them. Again, the reports are preceded in the original by notes in 
Law French, which may amount to anything up to eight or nine lines. 
Yet, though the reports are translated, the notes are not and, instead, 
summaries of the legal issues are given, summaries which are printed in 
the same wording for a second time as a ‘ Table of Cases’. The reader 
who needs the reports to be translated needs the same help presumably 
with the notes and, in any case, they are an integral part of the document 
that is being edited. 


G. O. SayLes. 


Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden. Deel IV. De Bourgondisch- 


Habsburgse Monarchie, 1477-1567. (Utrecht: de Haan; Antwerp: 
Standaard, 1952.) 


Tue fourth volume of this useful series throws light on one or two 
points in the plan of the already-published fifth volume which seemed to 
require explanation}, and it is clear that the separate volumes cannot be 
finally judged until the work is complete, and equipped with indexes, 
which are being justifiably withheld until later. For the present it has 
something of the appearance of a collection of essays rather than a 
unified survey of all the aspects of a strictly delimited subject-matter. 
This, however, has the advantage of enabling the reader to see clearly 
what measure of agreement has been reached, and what considerable 
disagreements persist over the controversial period preceding the 
Netherlands revolt. 

In the first two chapters Dr. F. W. N. Hugenholtz narrates the 
political history from the particularist reaction which followed the death 
of Charles the Bold down to the end of the first regency of Margaret of 
Austria in 1515. He characterizes the policy of Philip the Handsome 
in 1496-9 as one of /andsbelang, the interest of the country, an expression 
which he rightly prefers to ‘ national policy’; but he is careful to explain 
that it was cut short by the Spanish inheritance, and that the states 
failed to respond to the Habsburg view of the war against Gelderland 
as an attempt to unify the Netherlands, regarding it as a foreign war. 
Dr. Hugenholtz is sceptical of the attempts to trace a ‘ Burgundian 
nationalist’ element in the League of Cambrai, and rightly observes 
that the pro-English tendency represented the interests at least of Brabant. 
After the short-lived arrangement of 1513 by which the emperor and the 
kings of Aragon and England were all to be represented in Charles’s 
council, he describes the catastrophe to which Margaret’s policy was 
brought by the national opposition ranged around Prince Charles. 

From this point down to the abdication of Charles V the story is 
carried on by Dr. J. Craeybeckx, who may be described as a liberal 
and, in the main, a follower of Pirenne. He regards the Augsburg 


1 See ante, |xviii. 280. 
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settlement of 1548 as tantamount to independence for the Netherlands, 
and as bringing to them nothing but advantages, including that of the 
protection of the Empire. He rates the importance of provincial 
particularism in Charles’s time higher than many writers, and accepts 
Dr. Enno van Gelder’s description of it as a sort of ‘ limited nationalism ’. 
If Charles had enjoyed a long peace, Dr. Craeybeckx holds, he would 
certainly have established a complete absolutism. He was as active in 
repression as his successor, but in his time the various elements of 
opposition did not unite as they did under Philip II. Two other chapters 
complement the political narrative. In the first, on political and military 
institutions, Dr. Craeybeckx is associated with Dr. E. I. Strubbe, who 
deals with the army and, so far as the scanty available studies allow, the 
fleet. Here the essentially political, as distinguished from administrative, 
functions of the council of state, and its relation to the regent are shown 
to have led the magnates who served in it inevitably to become the inter- 
preters of discontented opinion. Inthe other chapter Dr. W. J. Formsma 
traces the absorption of Friesland, Utrecht and Gelderland throughout 
the whole period, thus providing a key to much that is assumed or 
implied in the other chapters written from the central and international 
point of view. 

The three chapters on economic and social subjects contributed by 
Professor J. A. van Houtte cover the ground, as was to be expected, 
methodically and with realistic restraint. He considers that only the 
upper stratum, especially the Italians, among the merchants in Antwerp 
were notably ‘modern’ in their practices. He points out that the 
Netherlands were more than a century behind England in one important 
technical improvement in the cloth-manufacture: the first fulling mill 
in Hasselt was set up in 1522, in Mechlin in 1524, in Ath in 1525, in 
Ypres not until 1543. His sections on cloth, coal and agriculture bring 
together many facts which English historians should use for comparison. 
His general social survey yields the definite conclusion that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the population of the Netherlands were ‘ prole- 
tarians ’ and a majority wretchedly poor. 

The five chapters devoted to religious affairs and to the early years 
of Philip II provide a stimulating diversity of judgements. Professor 
L. E. Halkin and Dr. A. L. E. Verheyden begin their lucid account of 
the Reformation in the south with the warning that, although much is 
known about ecclesiastical organization, little can be said with any 
confidence about the religious condition of the people or how it com- 
pared with that of other countries. Dr. A. J. Roelink, who deals with 
the reforming tendencies in the north and with Calvinism, has a thought- 
ful, indeed analytical, approach, which preserves him from the 
anachronism of classifying too definitely, and leads him often to prefer a 
rhetorical question to a cut and dried answer. Fr. M. Dierickx handles 
the political history and the beginnings of the Counter-Reformation. 
He writes controversially and shows little sympathy with the discontented 
magnates. There are points of detail on which, no doubt, his criticisms 
of other writers will elicit replies. Here it is sufficient to mention his 
conclusion that if Philip II had come to the Netherlands in 1563 he 
could, by tactful management and the removal of such real grievances 
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as there were, have turned the history of the seventeen provinces into 
other channels. In a final chapter on the culture of the Netherlands 
about 1560, Dr. P. de Vries touches on the religious history again, 
minimising the significance of the protestant elements. His treatment 
is slighter than that of the other writers; he declines to see any prelude 
to revolt in literature and the arts. Bruegel, by the time of which he 
writes, though mature, had not shown his deepest earnestness, and the 
plan of the volume seems somehow not to require a full discussion of 
Erasmus. There are a few other subjects which might have been 
included, such as the fisheries, or foreign influences on the institutions 
of the Netherlands; but as a whole this is an excellent synthesis of the 
present state of research into the period. 


G. N. CLarK. 


Bartolomé de las Casas, Historian. By Lewis Hanke. (University of 
Florida Press, 1952.) 


SPANIARDS of the age of the Conquest wanted the world to know of the 
great deeds that were being done in the Indies. They produced a great 
range of chronicles and histories, some written by eye-witnesses of the 
events they described, others based upon the conversation, reports and 
letters of eye-witnesses. Many of these contemporary accounts are 
remarkable both for their general candour and veracity, and for their 
wealth of vivid detail. None has been more widely used and quoted 
by later historians than Las Casas’ History of the Indies. Las Casas him- 
self regarded it as his most important writing. Yet no complete and 
reliable edition of the text had ever been published until 1951, when 
the Fondo de Cultura Ecénomica in Mexico issued its fine three-volume 
edition, edited by Agustin Millares Carlo. The present work is, in 
general, the English version of Dr. Hanke’s introduction to that edition. 

The delay in publishing this great store of first-hand knowledge of 
the Indies, however regrettable, is not hard to understand. Las Casas 
wrote the History at intervals during a long and busy life, and at his 
death bequeathed the manuscript to the Dominican convent where he 
died, with instructions that it was not to be published for another forty 
years. This original manuscript disappeared early in the seventeenth 
century. There are several manuscript copies, of which one is con- 
temporary and bears annotations in Las Casas’ hand. This copy was 
discovered by Mufioz and by him deposited in the Royal Academy of 
History at the end of the eighteenth century. The original did not 
reappear until 1904. Until the nineteenth century at least, therefore, 
publication was delayed by the lack of a reliable manuscript. In the 
nineteenth century there were other reasons for delay. Spaniards, who 
had just lost the greater part of their Empire, looked with suspicion upon 
the Empire’s severest critic. Could the man whose whole life had been 
a polemic, whose best known work, the Brevisima Relacién, was nothing 
but a catalogue of Spanish crimes, be considered a historian at all ? 
The Royal Academy of History debated the matter at length and decided 
in 1832 to publish the work of Las Casas’ rival Oviedo. Las Casas’ 
History had to wait until 1875, when an edition based on the Academy 
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manuscript copy appeared, but without notes or introduction. Further 
editions, one in Mexico in 1877 and one in Madrid in 1927, merely 
reproduced the text published in 1875 with little by way of critical 
comment. Sr. Millares Carlo’s edition is thus long overdue. 

Dr. Hanke tells the story of the manuscripts and of the attempts at 
publication with admirable clarity : but the most important chapters of 
his book are those in which he discusses the question whether Las Casas 
deserves serious consideration as a historian. He shows that most of 
those who attacked Las Casas’ historical veracity based their attacks on 
his frankly polemical writings rather than on the History; and that 
those who attacked the History itself confined themselves to details— 
such as estimates of numbers, which are often wildly exaggerated— 
without disproving the essential truth of most of what Las Casas said. 

Las Casas, indeed, had peculiar advantages in embarking on the 
History of the Indies. He had travelled widely in the Americas, and was 
also concerned in much of the discussion in which official policy towards 
the Indies was framed. He knew many of the great figures personally, 
not only administrators and ecclesiastics, but sailors and soldiers too— 
the Columbus family, Vicente Yafiez Pinzén, Alonso de Hojeda, Ponce 
de Leén, Magellan, Cortés, Bernal Diaz, to mention only some of the 
most famous. He had an elephantine memory for the details of the 
past, and an insatiable curiosity, which led him not only to seek inter- 
views with eye-witnesses, but to collect the vast store of documents 
with which his cell at Valladolid was stuffed. He was one of the first 
European historians to make a systematic collection of source material, 
and he had the help and approval of the Government in his search. 
Above all he had the historian’s fairness of mind which led him to tell 
the story as the records showed it, even though he believed, and re- 
peatedly said, that much of the story was a disgrace to the Spanish name. 
Las Casas certainly held, with a passionate intensity of belief, to fixed 
assumptions concerning the Indians, their rights in their own lands, and 
the wrongs done them by their conquerors. He believed that a plain 
record of events would support his assumptions, and embarked upon 
the writing of the History chiefly for that reason ; but he always had the 
honesty to tell his readers what his assumptions were, and to admit 
ignorance when he was not sure of his facts. The History is not a 
polemic, but an honest attempt to tell a true story. It is not, indeed, a 
straight-forward story. It is vast, rambling, incoherent, full of irrele- 
vant analogies and asides—but full also of vivid illustrative detail, 
and with all its faults still the richest and most reliable single source of 
contemporary information about the Conquest of the Indies. 

Dr. Hanke has for long been as assiduous in calling attention to Las 
Casas’ greatness as Las Casas was in pleading the cause of the Indians. 
Much of the argument of this short work is already accepted by many 
scholars, but not—as Dr. Hanke points out—by all. Sr. Edmundo 
O’Gorman, Professor F. D. Carbia, and the late Cecil Jane are among 
those who have recently maintained either that Las Casas deliberately 
falsified his sources to support his own policies and beliefs, or that he 
was, as Ferndndez Duro suggested, delirante. These persistent sugges- 
tions justify, in Dr. Hanke’s view, his own warm insistence on Las 
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Casas’ learning, judgement, and veracity as a historian ; and as far as 
the History of the Indies is concerned, Dr. Hanke’s argument commands 
both sympathy and conviction. 

J. H. Parry. 


An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries. 
By H. E. Bett. (Cambridge: University Press, 1953.) 


THe Court of Wards and Liveries derived its statutory existence from 
two Acts: 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46 and 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22. On 20 Sep- 
tember 1645, the Commons voted for its abolition. The vote was con- 
firmed by that in the Lords on 24 February following. The court 
ceased to function. An attempt at revival after the Restoration proved 
quite abortive and the Act 12 Car. II, c. 24, endorsed what had been done 
in 1645 and 1645-6. Naturally the cessation of the court did not imply 
that of all business connected with it. There was clearing up to be 
done. What then and later happened to the records is indeed a sad 
story; of confusion and neglect; of damp, dirt, and vermin; of ill 
considered transfers ; and careless use and even embezzlement by searchers. 
Such is Mr. H. E. Bell’s description of the condition to which the changes 
and chances threatening all papers reduced those of the court; only 
those classes which had business significance escaping the general neglect. 
To be fair, some attempts were made as early as the eighteenth century 
to sort out and classify what remained; yet even so there was left a vast 
mass of original proceedings, some of which are succinctly described as 
“ repellent to the user ’, in considerable disorder. Nevertheless,.from the 
survivors, sections of which he himself catalogued, with examination of 
a large number of other sources, Mr. Bell has been able to construct 
what he modestly calls an introduction to the history of the court, but 
which is in fact a detailed story of its working in its many aspects. 

Mr. Bell is not, of course, specifically dealing with the history of the 
principles and practice of wardship as such, that history which is still 
urgently awaited. But, as he shows in his first chapter, the creation of 
the court by Henry VIII was really the logical development of what 
had happened in the previous reign when the financial problems of the 
Crown necessitated efforts, most of them successful efforts, to increase 
the yield of the feudal incidents. This chapter has indeed its own par- 
ticular importance as providing an illustration of how unspecialized and 
personal devices gradually gave way to formal and legalized methods of 
administration. That Tudor factotum Reginald Bray negotiated the 
sale of the king’s wards until his death in 1503. After him Thomas 
Cromwell had his finger in that pie as in so many others; although Mr. 
Bell points out there is no evidence to justify the statement that he was 
ever Master of the Wards. It is rather to William Paulet, first as Master 
of the Wards and then as Master of the Court, that Mr. Bell attaches 
significance. His examination of the records has convinced him that 
under Paulet the organization that was to be formalized fourteen years later 
was already taking shape; a natural growth which paved the way for 
the erection of the court, speeded up by the increasing financial difficulties 
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of the Crown. Here the Statute of Uses appears as a significant finger 
post. But five years earlier another court had been established. The 
history of the Court of Augmentations has still to be written. Relative 
to the questions of wardship and livery it is sufficient to point out, as 
Mr. Bell points out, the importance of the clause which increased so 
remarkably the number of tenures held directly to the king. He goes 
on to remind his readers that Sir Henry Spelman saw in this the principal 
cause of the setting up of what may be called the sister court. Even 
allowing for that antiquary’s theory of sacrilege, his statement has 
perhaps somewhat more weight than Mr. Bell will cautiously allow. 
Here, too, should be taken into consideration the curious and interesting 
expedient known as the Greenwich Tenures, which Mr. Hurstfield exam- 
ined a few years ago in some detail in the Law Quarterly Review But 
whatever the fascinations of the story of the repercussion of the dissolu- 
tion on the history of the Crown lands, a story still only half told; what- 
ever its exact significance for the statutory creation of the Court of 
Wards; the basic fact remains that long before the dissolution processes 
were at work which made the creation of the court natural, even perhaps 
inevitable. Hence the importance of Paulet. 

1561 began what proved to be the long reign of the Cecils, to be 
followed by the more rapid succession of Stewart masters with the name 
of Lionel Cranfield conspicuous among them. Mr. Bell’s valuable 
analysis of these and other holders of office shows the opportunities 
which the court afforded its functionaries from the master down to the 
lesser feodary; opportunities alike of employment and the profits de- 
riving therefrom, profits which in a large majority of cases went far 
beyond the actual fees attached to the office, whether it were great or 
small. Of course the plums fell to the master and those who ranked 
immediately below him. There is no more eloquent commentary on 
the profits, and also the prestige conferred by the mastership than the 
unsuccessful efforts of Essex to obtain the office on Burghley’s death 
(p. 48). It is clear that there were pickings for the lesser fry also. Many 
of the perquisites were strictly lawful according to the custom of the day. 
That unlawful practices were also resorted to in some cases Mr. Bell has 
little doubt. The Crown was not the only beneficiary in this aspect of 
the revival of feudalism; a fact which further complicated the negotia- 
tions for its abolition which first took shape in what came to be called 
the great contract under James I. That agitation was an intensification 
of long-felt resentment. 

Allowing for some exaggeration in the many stories of the exactions 
of such agents of the Crown as Empson and Dudley, Mr. Bell can still 
write, ‘ perhaps it may be said that Henry VII anticipated not only the 
practice of the Court of Wards and Liveries, but some of its unpopularity 
also’. Mr. Hurstfield’s paper in which he deals with examples oi cor- 
ruption, but also reform in the matter of wardship under Edward VI 
and Mary ? appeared too late for notice in Mr. Bell’s volume. Its con- 
clusions, however, amply endorse all that he has to say. Inevitably the 
main cause of the resentment was financial. 


1 January 1949, The Greenwich Tenures of the Reign of Edward V1. 
2 Ante, \xviii, 22 seqq. 
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From the inception of the court up to the first years of Elizabeth 
the nett revenues as set forth by Mr. Bell in his table taken from the 
Receiver-General’s accounts (app. 11) are shown to be steadily rising; 
the £4434 of 1542. becoming £29,551 in 1561. But then came a diminu- 
tion which, with variations, continued into the first decade of the next 
century. That this should coincide with the mastership of the two 
Cecils, more particularly the first of them, is of great interest. ‘So far 
as Burghley is concerned ’, writes Mr. Bell (p. 48), ‘ Mr. Hurstfield has 
addressed himself to this problem and struck a nice balance between 
the effect of corrupt practices on the one hand and statesmanlike modera- 
tion on the other in keeping down the Court’s receipts.?1_ Nevertheless, 
that Burghley found the office of master profitable is undeniable. Mr. 
Bell is himself of the opinion that from the first Burghley’s son was 
aware of the anachronisms that the court was perpetrating and seeing 
in the great contract the possibility of a satisfactory solution was pre- 
pared to play the part of the honest broker. Although, however, he can 
write that ‘ Robert Cecil’s policy had about it a touch of his father’s wise 
moderation ’ (p. 137) it is not perhaps reading too much into his pages 
to say that he is not quite as sure of that statesman’s policy as he would 
wish to be. But as he truly says Cecil was in a most difficult position, 
primarily as intermediary between the Crown, for whom the income 
from the court, an income that had begun to rise again, was a pressing 
necessity, and those who were determined on its abolition, although 
they were ready to discuss compensation. It was over this last that the 
great contract collapsed. In the debates of 1609-10 the amounts put 
forward on both sides differed so widely as to make it clear that the real 
profits, despite the accounts, were not ascertainable, at any rate in a form 
to satisfy a strict accountant. Mr. Bell says (p. 49), and it is highly prob- 
able that this applies to the financial arguments throughout, that the 
divergencies ‘ were no doubt partly due to lack of information, and bad 
guessing, on the part of some of their authors ’, but partly too they arose 
from ‘the different bases on which the calculations were made’. With 
the abandonment of the contract, driven by the ever increasing needs of 
the Crown, there began the last and the greatest rise in the revenues, so 
that by 1639 the nett figure was £83,085. It is with a sense of irony 
that one reads Mr. Bell’s remark that it was the reforms brought about 
by Burghley, for example, the more efficient tracking down of tenants- 
in-chief, concealments and the like, that rendered the increase, a steady 
rise from 1607 onwards, possible. 

For the revenues, three chapters need to be read in conjunction, that 
devoted to an examination of the income as it appears over the years of 
the court’s existence and the two which detail the agitation against it 
and its last days. There is some repetition here, but that is inevitable. 
Some discrepancies are clearly due to the nature of the figures them- 
selves. How the revenues were secured is shown in the two admirable 
chapters on the administrative and judicial business of the court, the 
writs; the inquisitions; the manner of holding them; the procedure 
carried through by the innumerable officials, local as well as central. 


: Royal Historical Society Transactions, 4th Series, xxxi, 95 seqq. 
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To these chapters should be added the story of the site, a chapter which 
goes far beyond its title in showing how such a court lived and moved 
and had its daily being. 

Lastly, Mr. Bell makes it clear that finance was not the sole, even if 
it was the primary, issue behind the pressure for abolition. There is 
probably no time in a nation’s history when the social conscience does 
not stir in a minority, even if only a small minority, of persons. The 
ethical and sociological considerations of wardship stretch back far 
behind the time of the first Tudor. Mr. Bell indicates shortly but 
judicially how the problems appear during the period when the court 
was functioning. What he says is not, of course, a complete answer to 
the question—perhaps none such is possible on the evidence available— 
but he shows that if the system was basically bad, humanity could be 
discerned among those who administered it, and that although trans- 
ference of custody might mean misery for the ward, it did not necessarily 
do so in every case. It could even be beneficial. 

Let it be repeated in conclusion this is a most valuable enquiry into 
the structure and working of a court which in itself enjoyed little more 
than a century of existence. But the matters with which it was con- 
cerned had their roots deep in the past; as time went on they took on 
new shapes and involved new problems. Questions as to these can be 
discerned lurking behind Mr. Bell’s analysis in almost every one of its 
aspects. His work provides the indispensable scaffolding on which the 
answers can be built up. The Appendixes and no less the index, add 
much to the usefulness of the volume. 


Guapys Scorr THOMSON. 


Histoire de ’Eglise en Belgique. Tome Cinquigme. L’Eglise des Pays- 
Bas 1559-1633. By E. pe Moreau, S.J. (Brussels: Museum 
Lessianum; L’Edition Universelle, 1952.) 


THE revival and restoration of Catholicism in the Belgic Low Countries 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries rested very largely 
upon an ecclesiastical operation unparalleled at this epoch in any other 
part of the catholic church. This was the rationalization of the structure 
of the ecclesiastical organization by the creation of new dioceses and 
ecclesiastical provinces, a measure which involved a drastic re-drawing 
of existing diocesan and provincial boundaries and in one instance the 
actual extinction of an existing diocese. This had first been suggested 
by Charles V as part of his policy for the political unification of all his 
Netherlands provinces; the new ecclesiastical boundaries were to 
coincide more nearly with the political, and Malines was to be erected as a 
* national ’ metropolitan see for territories which had previously depended 
ecclesiastically on Rheims or Cologne. Taken up again by Philip II, 
this measure was finally acquiesced in and authorized by Paul IV and 
Pius IV, and began to be put into operation under the latter. Though 
the original motives behind it were primarily political, it was of the very 
greatest ecclesiastical significance, and though it came too late to help to 
bolster the political union of all the provinces, or to save the catholic 
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church as anything more than a depressed ‘ minority’ under a Vicar- 
Apostolic in the Republic of the Seven United Provinces, yet in the 
regions which form the ‘ Belgium ’ of this volume it laid a firm foundation 
for the Tridentine revival and the golden age of Belgian Catholicism 
under Albert and Isabella. The erection of the new dioceses is the 
opening theme of Pére de Moreau’s latest—and presumably, in view of 
his subsequent and much to be regretted death, the last —volume of 
his History of the Church in Belgium, and its basic importance is again 
stressed in the concluding pages. The new sees and the new bishops, 
nominated, for the most part satisfactorily, by the State, constituted 
an ecclesiastical milieu far more favourable to the introduction of the 
Tridentine spirit and the Tridentine episcopal discipline than could 
otherwise have been possible, or indeed than existed anywhere else. 
One has only to consider the chronic and long-prevailing impediments 
to the counter-reformation that sprang from the size and nature of the 
German bishoprics to realize what might have been the effects of a similar 
diocesan rationalization in Germany, had any authority there ever con- 
templated so drastic a method of effecting the transition from the medieval 
to the Tridentine, and had the vested interests involved there not been 
far too powerful for such a revolution to be possible. But in the Nether- 
lands the beneficial effects of the new episcopal deal were already beginning 
to make themselves felt even before the outbreak of the Rebellion and the 
final establishment of all the new sees—those in the north had only a 
short and in some cases only nominal existence—under the Duke of Alba. 
Such is the conclusion to be drawn from the ten interesting and informa- 
tive chapters of Pére de Moreau’s first section. 

In passing to his second section, the author enters the period of 
revolution and disorder in which the forces of the Catholic reformation 
were sterilized and defeated by force majeure in the north and severely 
mauled and set-back in the south. The truly fearful amount of material 
and artistic destruction, not to mention the accompanying spiritual 
harm and ecclesiastical disorganization, that was effected, both deliberately 
by Calvinist iconoclasm and persecution and also in the natural course of 
events by the general circumstances of the warfare, is strongly yet ob- 
jectively brought out. Pére de Moreau considers in some detail and with 
a scholarly detachment the estimates for the numbers of churches de- 
stroyed and priests killed, the proportion of the latter who can justifiably 
be regarded as martyrs, and the number of known or conjectured clerical 
apostates. In this field he had himself done much original work. The 
desire of the southerners to avoid Calvinism with all its threatened religious 
and social consequences is stressed as the decisive point that finally led 
to the reconciliation of the south—the original home of Netherlands 
Protestantism—with Spain and the restoration of that peace which 
only Spain could give and which the promotion of the catholic revival 
required. 

It is perhaps in these first two sections that this volume has most to say 
that may be new to some English readers. In dealing with the era of the 
archdukes, Pére de Moreau had the important work of the Abbé Pasture, 
published in 1925, behind him, and his treatment follows the same general 


1 Much of volume six, however, has been written. 
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lines. But he had himself gone over all the major sources which become 
available for this period, such as the reports of the Nuncios, the processes 
for the nomination of bishops, and the ‘ ad limina’ reports of bishops, 
and had assimilated the more recent literature on particular matters or 
aspects. This third section, consequently, is able to give a very complete 
and instructive picture of what was in effect almost a model Tridentine 
Catholic reform, and it contains much that is of the greatest interest to the 
historian of religion and of the church. A short fourth section, from the 
pen of Professor Jacques Lavalleye, of Louvain, surveys briefly the 
ecclesiastical art of the early seventeenth century ‘ Belgian’ church, 
tracing the gradual coming to flower of the Baroque style. 

As with the earlier volumes of this work, and in general with all that 
he wrote, this book shows to great advantage the extreme skill with which 
Pére de Moreau was able to combine the tracing of clear and secure 
general outlines with the communication of a considerable amount of 
detail. If the result is sometimes a little formal and perhaps slightly 
inelastic, the method was certainly suited to his general purpose in this 
work. We may, however, be now permitted to regret the absence of 
certain matters which were left over to a future volume—principally 
the doctrinal quarrels of the Jesuits with Louvain and Douai, the general 
treatment of the role of these two universities, the origins of Jansenism 
in ‘ Belgium’ and its influence on religious art, and the schools of the 
Ursulines and of other orders of women. It may also perhaps be pointed 
out that despite the sub-title this volume ex professo deals only with those 
territories—and Li¢ge—which returned to the Spanish obedience. And 
did not the learned and dispassionate Belgian Jesuit nod for a moment in 
referring to Father Persons on page 434 as a ‘ future Martyr’ ? 

H. O. EvENNETT. 


The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century. By W. R. Warp. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1953.) 


‘Tue land tax occupies an important place in the political, fiscal, and 
administrative history of England in the later seventeenth and in the 
eighteenth centuries’, writes Dr. Ward, whose scholarly monograph 
fills a real need. The tax became a permanent feature of the fiscal 
system in 1693, or more precisely 1697, when the local quotas became 
stereotyped. Its pedigree, if somewhat mixed, was long enough— 
it descended from ship money levies, monthly assessments, and Restora- 
tion royal aids. How a heavy and unequal tax on land which enshrined 
glaring regional inequalities—the western and northern counties paying 
only a fraction of the burden borne elsewhere—ever came to be voted 
and to be perpetuated for exactly a century, presents a nice study in 
parliamentary dynamics: the political equipcise of the eighteenth 
century was content to leave many fiscal sleeping dogs undisturbed. 
Of greater interest perhaps are the attendant administrative problems. 
Forged in an age which saw the creation of the professionally manned 
revenue departments (customs, excise, salt, etc.) the land tax yet remained 
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the cherished field of the amateur; the landed interest in parliament 
saw to that. The local commissioners were nominated in the House 
and as late as 1790 particular appointments reflected the shifting balance 
of political forces. So that although the central office, the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes, set up in the revolutionary years of William III’s reign, 
bore some superficial resemblances to the other revenue boards and 
incorporated certain of their features, the lack of effective control over 
the local personnel, collectors and receivers alike, remained chronic. 
If proof were needed of the contrasting principles it was provided by the 
one-time whig chancellor of the exchequer, Dowdeswell, who, having 
dramatically demonstrated parliament’s perennial interest in a low Jand 
tax in 1767, yet proposed to exempt its collectors from the bill to dis- 
franchise revenue officers. The price paid for amateurism in revenue 
collection was obvious (the wonder perhaps is that the lesson had to be 
learnt afresh): it was possible to keep up the slugs to the collar with 
increasing difficulty under stress of war but nothing could stem a rapid 
fall in the yield in years of peace. Dr. Ward might usefully have analysed 
more precisely the various factors contributing to this: already by Queen 
Anne’s reign it proved administratively impossible, given the existing 
set-up, to assess personal incomes, assessments tended to become fossil- 
ized, new buildings or broader acres escaped; again, the practice of 
central inspection fell into disuse though four general surveyors were 
appointed later. It is the contrast in principle and performance between 
the fiscal amateur and the fully professional revenue boards that is so 
instructive: herein lies the chief value of Dr. Ward’s exhaustive study. 
The early excise officers, it was complained, ‘ were taken from the lees 
of the people ’, yet they served the state better than the land tax officials 
taken from a moth-eaten top drawer. 

Three other notable things of interest to the administrative historian 
emerge from the present study: (i) although the local land tax com- 
missioners might be subject to the ins-and-outs of party politics, the 
responsible commissioners and the staff of the central office clearly 
enjoyed substantial permanence—in the civil service proper that principle 
was already recognized. (ii) The clash between the treasury and the 
subordinate revenue boards in the early years of Walpole’s administration 
was more widespread than I had earlier supposed—its administrative 
implications merit closer study. (iii) The creeping paralysis in adminis- 
tration in the second half of the century, the loss in efficiency as first 
principles were departed from. One of the most instructive chapters is 
that on the County Receivers: these were appointed directly by the 
treasury and their arrears were a constant anxiety to government. Not 
a few failed or absconded; others, like Surtees of Newcastle, became 
founders of local banks. 

Administrative history does not readily lend itself to persuasive 
writing and Dr. Ward does not exactly spare his readers. Yet we do 
well to remember that a series of pioneering studies like the present one 


is an indispensable pre-requisite of any general appraisal of eighteenth- 
century administration. 


Epwarp HuGHEs. 
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The Protestant Dissenting Deputies. By BERNARD LorD MANNING, 
edited by OnMEROD GREENWOOD. (Cambridge: University Press, 
1952.) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS II! 


Tus is a valuable book which describes an important and strangely 
neglected activity of ‘the Dissenting interest’. From 1732 onwards 
each of the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist congregations ‘ in 
and within twelve miles of London’, appointed two of their members 
annually to protect the civil rights of dissenters. From these deputies a 
committee of twenty-one was elected with a small number of officers. 
The minute books of the deputies record the day-to-day activities of some 
of the most influential of all the dissenters in the strategic centre of national 
life and politics. The deputies were drawn from a limited class of society, 
they were always on the spot, well acquainted with each other and able 
to meet daily in emergency. They were closely in touch with events and 
were represented in the house of commons by their chairman, who after 
1800 was by custom almost always an M.P. The story of the deputies, 
as Mr. Manning writes, provides ‘ a definite example of the way in which 
public opinion organized and mobilized itself and made itself effective 
in the Parliamentary government of that age’. It is consequently of 
considerable interest to the general political historian as well as to the more 
specialized historian of nonconformity. 

In 1931 the deputies first discussed with Mr. Manning the preparation 
of a history for their bi-centenary in 1932. Mr. Manning was right to 
reject the idea of a summary popular account and to insist on a fully 
documented history, however long it took to prepare. Unfortunately 
he was not able to complete the volume himself before his death and his 
notes have been revised, excised, and supplemented by Mr. Ormerod 
Greenwood. Despite its great value the resulting volume is somewhat 
sketchy and uneven and has too many small mistakes (e.g. ‘ Peel’s 
government was succeeded by that of Palmerston in 1847’, p. 190: 
the dating of the Maynooth controversy, p. 206). It is more of a chronicle 
than a history, for the minute books of the deputies provide almost the 
only source. Surprisingly the rich literature of dissent is not employed 
to deepen the narrative, and the world of the deputies is rarely related 
satisfactorily to the world in which they lived and acted. The book 
often suggests notes, although occasionally pungent expressions of 
opinion reveal Bernard Manning, the man, speaking clearly and un- 
mistakably with his own accent. Mr. Greenwood has wisely left these 
controversial passages untouched, especially where his own attitude is 
different, for Mr. Manning did more than any other twentieth century 
historian to explain the non-conformist outlook in English history and 
to present a challenging non-conformist case. 

‘So much has been heard of the dissidence of Dissent’, he writes, 
‘and the unreasonable readiness of Dissenters to take offence that it is 
important to examine the soil which produced the unlucky side of 
Nonconformity’. After the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
in 1828 the deputies still had to go to law on many occasions to protect 
the rights of dissenters, particularly their property rights. When the 
‘penal laws’ had passed into history, a new crop of controversies 
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exacerbated relations between church and dissent and finally raised the 
demand for disestablishment. Before and after 1838 the deputies were 
the most conservative representatives of dissent. ‘It was their deepest 
instinct to distrust the doctrinaire proposal: they always proceeded 
against specific practical grievances and general campaigns were outside 
their field.” There is a constant suggestion of ‘ the quiet coolness of the 
solicitor’s office’ about their work rather than a strident appeal to public 
emotion. Yet one of the deputies—a rather inactive one—was Miall, 
and it would be interesting to know more of the relations between men 
like him and the London caucus. Dissenters in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century adopted different tactics and the short account of 
specific differences given on pages 393-7 is most inadequate. Were the 
deputies conservative merely by temperament or for reasons of prudence 
or also for reasons of social standing? There are two serious gaps in the 
account given in this book. First, the growth of dissenting societies 
and front organizations, such as the Protestant Society, the Society for 
the Protection of Religious Liberty, the Church Rate Abolition Society, 
and the Liberation Society, is noted, but not analysed. There are very 
few dates and very few details. Second, there is no analysis of the social 
composition of the deputies at any point in the history. Did it change? 
If so, were the changes themselves significant? We see the deputies at 
work, but except for a few leaders, we never learn much about who they 
were. It would be interesting to compare them with provincial groups 
of dissenters active during the same period. We learn of the contrast 
between the ‘ quiet competence and recognised status of the Deputies 
in London’ and ‘the utter defencelessness of many of those whom 
they assisted in the provinces’, but there were other areas of non- 
conformist supremacy. There ‘the local bigotry and financial power’ 
of dissent was as strong as the force of the Establishment was in many 
parts of the countryside. 

The accounts given of some episodes and personalities are one-sided. 
The Unitarians are treated roughly in part i, chapter 5. The Quaker 
position is unsympathetically presented on pages 213-4, although evidence 
is given to support the view that the Jews and the Quakers were ‘ the 
spoilt children of a persecuting state’. The Anglican case is ignored on 
page 176, pages 178-9 and most of part iii, chapter 3, when it is particu- 
larly important to bring out the clash between two points of view. 
Both the mid ’thirties and the early ’seventies were periods when religious 
issues were of central political importance. The chapter on education 
(part iii, chapter 3) will convince no-one who has not a sharp and retro- 
spective non-conformist bias. It is not true that ‘the seeds of clerical 
and anti-clerical struggles, hitherto unknown in England, were sown 
by the ex-Quaker Forster and watered by Whitehall agnostics ’ (p. 353). 
It did not need the passing of the Education Act of 1944 to demonstrate 
the weakness of this comment. The religious fires burn less brightly in 
1953 than they did in 1870 or in 1902. It would be more interesting 
to be given an account of the changing réle of the deputies in a period 
of religious decline than to have old animosities regenerated and new ones 
implied. Little is said of religious decline and the effects of growing 
indifference on the deputies although it is pointed out that ‘in the 
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twentieth century practical grievances have died away, with an alteration 
in the temper of men perhaps larger than we yet understand.’. 

If Mr. Manning has discovered real cases of the ‘ parvenu ’ Disraeli’s 
* characteristic ill-breeding ’ and ‘ cheap and heartless cynicism’ he over- 
does the ‘infamous’ character of Peel’s government from 1841-6, 
the ‘ maliciousness’ of Forster, and above all the ‘ woodenness’ and 
‘fuzziness ’ of Gladstone. The conventional heroes of English history 
are pushed too far into the background to make way for William Smith, 
John Wilks and Henry Richards. Effective political leadership in terms 
of the real situation of the day is given less stress than the ‘ shrewdness, 
patience and indomitable pertinacity’ of the deputies, ‘their power of 
concentrating their efforts on a particular and limited objective, their 
unsuspected importance in English politics and their essentially English 
temper ’. 

Such a vigorous though one-sided interpretation should not force 
the reader back into a comfortable, conventional niche. Mr. Manning 
and Mr. Greenwood justify their claim to have drawn attention to the 
tactics of a group which has been almost unknown hitherto to historians 
of the nineteenth century. ‘Even a writer like Halévy has the most 
sketchy notions about the Deputies.” No-one before Mr. Manning read 
through the minutes of the deputies except for severely practical purposes. 
This chronicle, as Mr. Manning claimed, illustrates in detail and at close 
range some unique features of English political thought and practice. 

Asa Briccs. 


A History of English Law. By Str W1tt1aM Hoipswortu. Volume xiii. 
Edited by A. L. GoopHart and H. G. Hansury. (London: 
Methuen, 1952.) 


Sir Wiit1amM HoipswortH died in 1944, his monumental history of 
English law unfinished. Twelve volumes had then been published. 
Practically all the material for the present, the penultimate volume, had 
been compiled, and so the labours of his literary executors, Professor 
Goodhart and Professor Hanbury, have not been unduly heavy. Covering 
the years 1793 to 1832, the book opens with an elaborate survey of the 
new ideas which, under the stimulus of the eighteenth century Radical 
movements, Evangelicalism, the /aisser-faire school of political economists 
and the French Revolution, were preparing the way for large-scale 
statutory changes in the spheres of politics and economics, and for the 
adjustment of the country’s institutions to the new conditions introduced 
by the progress of industrialism and the upheaval of 1789. The Legis- 
lature, which was to be the sovereign instrument of this transformation, 
was necessarily profoundly influenced by these developments, and even 
the composition of the unreformed house of commons was to be subtly 
modified before 1832. The religious revival associated with Methodism 
and Evangelicalism secured the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery 
itself, and, in alliance with the Benthamite Radicals, laboured to humanize 
the rules of English law. The economic ideas embodied in the Wealth 
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of Nations influenced the unreformed parliament where the conservative 
landed interest remained strongly entrenched. The ideas about law reform 
disseminated over Europe by Beccaria and Helvetius were eagerly taken 
up by Bentham, who aimed at creating a science of jurisprudence as well 
as remodelling the country’s institutions on lines advocated by the Radical 
reformers of the school of Price and Priestley. (Incidentally, there is no 
better analysis anywhere, on a small scale, of Bentham’s work as a law 
reformer, and of the merits and defects of his philosophy, ideas and pro- 
posals.) But not all his suggestions for the reform of the law were accept- 
able to the conservative-minded lawyers and politicians of the day, 
whose aim was to renovate, not innovate; hence, the continuity of the 
development of English law was maintained, and this fact helped to 
preserve that law-abiding habit amongst Englishmen which played no 
small part in saving England from the revolutions which afflicted so many 
European states in the nineteenth century. 


That the many law reforms of the century, before and after 1832, were able to be 
worked into the fabric of the law with these beneficial effects, was due largely to 
the character of the professional development of the law during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. Lord Mansfield and his successors had taken a long step 
towards modernizing the law and fitting it to meet the needs of this new age, 
with the result that the statutory changes could the more easily be assimilated. 
This work of assimilation was carried out by a succession of able lawyers during 
this period and during the following period of extensive law reform. They adapted 
English law to the needs of a new age; and so, like the great English lawyers of 
past ages, they showed that they possessed that capacity for conservative reform 
which has made English law one of the great legal systems of the world. 


There follows an admirable summary of the political events and con- 
stitutional changes of the period; an account of the growth of the move- 
ment for the reform of the civil and criminal law and of the courts of 
justice, and the resulting changes in the statutory law affecting local 
government, trade and industry, commercial law, friendly societies and 
savings banks, trade unions, the criminal law and criminal procedure, 
ecclesiastical law, banking, insurance, agriculture and communications; 
together with a study of the principal advocates of legal reform—Romilly, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and the less well-known figures like John 
Williams and James Humphreys. After a useful section on the various 
law reports (a great improvement in their average quality is noted), the 
book ends with a long section dealing with the literature of the common 
law and with the chief justices, the lord chancellors and other lawyers. 
The bibliography and index, extending to over 100 pages, are on the same 
ample scale as those in earlier volumes, and the footnotes are, as usual, 
exhaustive and immensely valuable to the researcher. 

In view of the immense range over the centuries, Holdsworth’s 
History was necessarily based on printed sources. It would be easy enough 
to find gaps in the bibliography, but no reader of this, as of earlier volumes 
can fail to be impressed by the extraordinarily wide range of Holdsworth’s 
learning, the skill with which great masses of material are woven into 
the fabric of the narrative, and the ability to present to the non-legal mind 
much highly technical matter in an intelligible form. 

The book is in general a model of accuracy, but some slips, including a 
few grammatical errors and misspellings of proper names, have crept in. 
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There was no member of parliament named Foxwell: ‘ Foxwell, Buxton, 
and Scarlet’ should read ‘ Fowell Buxton, and Scarlett’ (p. 283). The 
footnotes have gone all awry on page 184. Lord Fitzwilliam was lord 
lieutenant, not of Yorkshire, but of the West Riding (p. 207). Huskisson 
did not repeal the laws forbidding the export of machinery in 1826; 
only small changes were effected by the act 6 Geo. IV, c. 105;—more im- 
portant ones, perhaps, by droit administratif until 1843. The king did not 
send for Fox and Grenville in January 1806, but only for Grenville 
(p. 176). Cobbett started his Political Register in 1802, not 1806 (p. 180). 
It is said on that page that ‘ in 1811 the king had gone permanently mad, 
and a Regency Act was passed which followed the model of that of 1788 ’. 
It was in 1810 that George III became permanently insane; his recovery 
in 1789 made the passing of the Regency Bill of 1788 unnecessary. 
How could Horner ‘ gravitate to the whigs ’ since he was always a whig? 
(p. 183). The parliament elected in 1812 met in November of that year, 
not in 1813 (p. 196). The phrase ‘the parliament of 1816’ implies, 
wrongly, that there was a general election that year (p. 197). As the 
number of resignations from the government in 1827 exceeded forty, it 
is an understatement to say that ‘ Wellington, Eldon, Peel and three others 
resigned ’ (p. 227). Also in need of qualification is the remark on page 
228 that ‘the Clare election was the end of the government of Ireland 
through the Irish landlords’: the effects were doubtless very limited in 
Ulster. Grey’s ministry was much more than a coalition of whigs and 
Canningites (p. 241). It is misleading to say that farmers and landlords 
failed in 1822 to increase the protection given them by the corn law of 
1815: in view of the great fall in the price level of commodities between 
1815 and 1822, 80s. was a much higher protecting price than it had been 
seven years earlier (p. 356). The date of Pitt’s death is given as both 
1805 and 1806 (pp. 567, 603). Canning re-entered the government in 
1822, not 1823; Peel became home secretary in 1822, not 1821, and 
Brougham lord chancellor in 1830, not 1833 (pp. 609, 223, 640). Five, 
not four Portland Whigs entered the cabinet in 1794 (p. 157). The basis 
of the abortive compact between the whigs and O’Connell in June 1834 
was that the public meetings clauses in the Irish coercion act should be 
dropped in return, not for the withdrawal of O’Connell’s opposition 
to the whig candidate at Wexford, but for his undertaking to smooth the 
passage through the house of commons of the Irish tithe bill (p. 641). 
The quotation in note 1 on that page is not to be found in Sanders’ 
Melbourne Papers, but in Le Marchant’s Life of Althorp. On page 642 
is repeated the old story that Brougham violated the secrecy of the privy 
councillor’s oath in November 1834 by conveying to The Times the news 
that the king had dismissed the Melbourne government—a story shown 
to be false in the first volume of the official history of that newspaper. 
Brougham is said to have been ‘a great organizer’, but elsewhere it is 
asserted that he failed as an administrator (pp. 197, 199). Neither Croker 
nor Arbuthnot could appropriately be called ‘a brilliant young man’ 
(p. 178). 


A. ASPINALL. 
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The Decline of Imperial Russia, 1855-1914. By HuGHu SrTon-WartsoNn. 
(London : Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1952.) 


Tue brief span of sixty years from the end of the Crimean war to the 
outbreak of World War I is a significant period in the history of imperial 
Russia. It is, indeed, arguable that it was during these eventful decades 
that the Tsarist empire became, in the full meaning of the term, a 
European Power. Professor Seton-Watson’s book is to be warmly 
welcomed, especially because few comparable studies are available in 
any language. The author deals with the political, economic, and social 
history of Russia. The sections devoted to the growth of the opposi- 
tion and of the revolutionary movement contain much information that 
will be new to most of his readers. In agreement with recent trends in 
Russian historiography Mr. Seton-Watson gives more space to national 
minorities than was customary among older historians, while his per- 
sonal interest in south-eastern Europe is reflected in informative digres- 
sions into the political and social history of the Balkan states. He does 
not, however, deal with Russian literature and art, an omission which 
is to be regretted. 

Mr. Seton-Watson unfolds a broad canvas. The principal develop- 
ments in the field of foreign relations were the resumption by Russia 
of her place in the concert of European Powers ; expansion in Central 
Asia and in the Far East (temporarily checked by the disaster of the 
Japanese war) which accentuated the old rivalries with Britain, especially 
in the Near East ; and the intricate game of power politics in Europe 
which led to the partial revision of the Treaty of Paris, the Three 
Emperors’ League, the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-8, alliance with 
Germany and its abandonment, and finally the Franco-Russian Alliance 
and the Triple Entente. Domestic developments were no less momen- 
tous ; emancipation of the serfs, modernization of the administrative 
framework, growth of industry and commerce, introduction of the gold 
standard, far-reaching changes in the social structure, formation of a 
liberal opposition, and the emergence of an organized revolutionary 
movement which was soon to make a clean sweep of the empire. The 
process of modernization was accelerated by the abortive revolution of 
1905 which was immediately responsible for the creation of the State 
Duma, the Stolypin land reform and, last but not least, the establish- 
ment of the first Soviet, precursor of the present government of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The title of the volume is a misnomer—one, indeed, suspects a 
publishers’ or editorial suggestion—for the picture that emerges from 
Mr. Seton-Watson’s pages is not one of decline but of steady progress 
and development. Judged by any standard, the empire on the eve of 
World War I was no retrogression from what it was sixty years earlier, 
and the revolution of 1917 cannot be ascribed to the ‘decline’ of 
imperial Russia unless one chooses to give the term ‘ decline’ an un- 
usual and, perhaps, unwarranted connotation. 

A criticism that may be levied against Mr. Seton-Watson’s in many 
ways admirable performance is that he is at times too much concerned 
with ‘ facts ’ and tends to neglect interpretations. For ‘ facts ’, necessary 
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as they are, have a horrid proclivity towards becoming tedious unless 
presented within the framework of broad historical generalizations. 
Mr. Seton-Watson can write incisively and well. Some of the short- 
comings of the present volume may well stem from his decision to give 
‘ little attention’ to personalities. History, however, is, within bounds, 
the handiwork of men, and the neglect of the personal factor is likely 
to have dire consequences, especially while dealing with an autocracy. 
Although Mr. Seton-Watson states (p. xii) that his self-imposed restric- 
tion applies to sections on ‘ structure and state of society’, he would 
seem to have adhered to this discipline in other chapters as well. The 
results are unfortunate. For instance, the arresting and instructive 
incident of the San Stefano Treaty, divorced from the personal struggle 
between Gorchakov and Shuvalov (at odds as they were on other issues), 
on the one hand, and the formidable P. N. Ignatiev, on the other, 
becomes singularly trite and colourless. To describe Ignatiev—a 
sinister and controversial figure—as ‘brilliant’ (p. 101) does not help 
the reader much. Similar criticism may be levied against the treatment 
of Dimitry Tolstoy’s school policies and various phases of the discussion 
of foreign relations (abrogation of the Black Sea clause, Far-Eastern 
policies, the Russo-Japanese war). It is surprising that Mr. Seton- 
Watson makes no reference to the refusal of the liberal opposition to 
participate in Witte’s cabinet, probably a grievous error of judgement 
which deprived the liberals of any part in framing the statutes (Funda- 
mental Laws) that determined the organization and powers of the future 
Russian parliament. 

Disagreement being the meat of historians, some of Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s interpretations may well be challenged. Commenting on the 
closure of the Dardanelles to warships provided by the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi (Unkiar Iskelesi), Mr. Seton-Watson observes that ‘ thus Russia 
could count on her ally’s [Turkey’s] approval for her warships to pass 
into the Aegean should she ever wish to send them, while if she were 
at war she could be protected from any attack against her Black Sea 
coast’ (p. 94). Nesselrode, in a confidential report to the Tsar in 
January 1838, argued, however, that ‘no stipulation [in the Unkiar 
Skelessi Treaty] authorizes us to request (exiger) the admission to the 
Bosphorus of our warships ’ and the Russian foreign office acted on this 
theory (P. E. Mosely, Russian Diplomacy and the Opening of the Eastern 
Question in 1838-1839, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1934, pp. 141-7). H. 
Temperley agrees that the documents quoted by Mosely seem ‘ to prove 
that Russia meant to close the Dardanelles to all warships at Unkiar 
Skelessi’ (England and the Near East : The Crimea, London, 1936, p. 413). 

Mr. Seton-Watson’s justification of the Franco-Russian Alliance on 
the ground that ‘ if the whole of the German and Austrian strength had 
been thrown against Russia in 1914, she could not have held out’ 
(p. 182) is not supported by the experience of Napoleon and Hitler, 
great as were their military victories. Moreover, the fate that overcame 
imperial Russia in 1917 could hardly have been worse (Mr. Seton- 
Watson states that ‘the greatest sufferer’ of World War I ‘ has been the 
Russian people’, p. 359), and even if we assume, quite unreasonably, 
that the alliance was not a factor in bringing about the war, the actual 
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timing of the Russian déb&cle—1914 or 1917—would seem to be a 
rather fine point. Mr. Seton-Watson believes that the First World War 
‘was the result of an insoluble crisis ’ and could not be postponed any 
longer (p. 358). The entire course of diplomatic negotiations in July 
1914 militates against this dogmatic assertion. 

Mr. Seton-Watson has come as close as anyone in making intelligible 
the elusive and obscure Bolshevik-Menshevik feud but he would seem 
to be wrong in drawing a sharp line between the ‘ real workers’ move- 
ment inside Russia’ and the quarrelsome Marxist groups abroad. 
Russian social-democratic organizations both in and outside Russia 
were dominated by intellectuals and professional revolutionaries, and 
party strife was as rife in St. Petersburg and Moscow as it was in Zurich 
or Paris. 

The author inclines to show excessive lenience towards Russia’s 
imperial masters. He holds that Alexander III ‘ was respected for his 
sincerity, strength of character and devotion to duty’ (p. 131) and he 
refers to the ‘ personal charm and natural intelligence’ of Nicholas II 
although he gives no examples of the latter. Lenin fares less well. 
Mr. Seton-Watson rightly emphasizes his numerous and grievous errors 
of judgement, intolerance, and dictatorial ways in running the Bolshevik 
party. It would be a mistake, however, to interpret Lenin’s conduct 
in terms of personal ambitions or lust for power. Lenin was a fanatic 
of the revolution, had unfaltering confidence in the infallibility of his 
judgement (an aberration, curiously, shared by E. H. Carr, who should 
know better) and presumably in all sincerity interpreted any opposition 
to his views as treason to the cause. The success of Bolshevism in 1917 
was not due, as implied by Mr. Seton-Watson (p. 299), to the conspira- 
torial character of the Bolshevik party but to Lenin’s uncanny ability 
to draw the correct (from the revolutionary viewpoint) conclusions 
from wrong premises and his blunt acceptance of the only policy which 
in 1917 had the support of the masses : immediate end of the war and 
immediate transfer of all land to the peasants. As Mr. Seton-Watson 
rightly says, ‘ Lenin cared nothing for the defence of Russia and nothing 
for Russia’s allies’ (p. 364), but to him, of course, the enemy were not 
the Germans but the ‘ bourgeosie’ and the ‘ imperialists ’, irrespective 
of nationality. History has proved Lenin both right and wrong: 
world revolution, the imminence of which was the foundation of his 
theoretical structure, is still to come, yet Bolshevism (contrary to Lenin’s 
expectations) not only has survived in the midst of a capitalist world, 
but has greatly strengthened its position and extended its sway. And 
it was the triumph of Bolshevism that was one of Lenin’s major aims. 

Reference may be made to a few publications bearing on Russian 
history in 1855-1914 which do not appear in Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
bibliography. S. Tatishchev, Emperor Alexander II, His Life and Reign 
(Russian, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1903) is a standard work which contains 
a wealth of information on both foreign and domestic policies, for 
instance, the financing of railway construction, Russia’s first major 
capitalistic venture, about which Mr. Seton-Watson says little. A. G. 
Rashin, Formation of the Industrial Proletariat (Russian, Moscow, 1940) 
is a thorough, reliable statistical study indispensable to students of 
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Russian labour problems. E. N. Medynsky, History of Russian Pedagogy 
(Russian, second edition, Moscow, 1938) provides a good factual dis- 
cussion of the development of the school system (including illuminating 
statistics of the school population), one of the weakest sections in Mr. 
Seton-Watson’s study. B. B. Glinsky, A Revolutionary Period of Russian 
History, 1861-1881 (Russian, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1913), and the 
memoirs of V. A. Maklakov (Russian, 2 vols., Paris, 1939) are extremely 
valuable to a proper understanding of the revolutionary and the liberal 
movement. 

Imperial Russia’s adherence to the Julian calendar has long be- 
devilled the historians. Mr. Seton-Watson has chosen to give dates in 
chapters dealing with internal developments in accordance with poth 
the Russian (Julian) and the western (Gregorian) calendars. The 
advantage of this procedure is not obvious but the matter would not 
have been worth mentioning were it not for the unfortunate oversight 
(from which no scholar, however meticulous, is immune) which made 
Mr. Seton-Watson overlook the fact that the difference between the two 
calendars, which was twelve days in the nineteenth century, did not increase 
to thirteen until 1 March 1900. The unhappy consequence of this 
oversight is that in every instance (prior to 1 March 1900) when dates 
are given according to both calendars, the Gregorian date is one day 
off the mark. MICHAEL T. FLORINSKY. 


Lincoln the President, Vol. iii: Midstream. By J.G.RanpaAtt. (London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1952.) 


THE death of Professor J. G. Randall in 1952 came before his study of 
Lincoln was completed. This, the third volume, covers the year 1863. 
There are indications in it that some of the chapters of the next volume 
were written, and it is to be hoped that enough has been done to justify 
publication. But there will have been much left unsaid; and the followers 
of Randall will be embarrassed, as Randall himself was by the uncompleted 
work of Beveridge. No one will be able to finish the book as he would 
have finished it himself or accept the likeness just as he has drawn it, 
yet there will be no occasion to tread again the ground that he has 
covered. 

Volume iii is the first for which Randall had the advantage of access 
to the Lincoln papers in the Library of Congress. In a valuable appendix 
on ‘ The opening of the Lincoln papers’ there is both an explanation 
and refutation of the commonly accepted tradition that the collection 
would be found to contain little that was new. It is in fact both very 
large and very rich. Yet this volume is of less weight than its predeces- 
sors, and not much of moment has been drawn from this newly available 
source. The dominant theme is the development of the political situation 
in 1863. Upon the one hand there was much confusion of thought and 
division of opinion about the legal character of the war and the con- 
fiscatory measures that were justifiable, the administration had aroused 
bitter and widespread opposition by the arbitrary arrests to which it 
had thought it necessary to have recourse in order to forestall disloyal 
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acts, and there was a great dislike of conscription that reached a climax 
in the New York riots. Upon the other, Lincoln was embarrassed by the 
growing intransigence of the radicals and the almost total failure of 
congressional co-operation. At the same time, although the tide of 
war was in fact upon the turn, that was not incontrovertibly apparent 
to contemporaries and the casualty lists were appalling. Yet the de- 
fenders of the cause for which Lincoln stood won a remarkable series 
of victories in the state elections that took place between April and 
November, most notably in the defeat of Vallandigham in Ohio and of 
the supporters of Seymour in New York. As the months passed it 
became the task of Lincoln to prevent the exploitation by the radicals, 
for the advancement of their own narrow interests and illiberal policy, 
of the defeat of the Confederacy in the field and of political opposition in 
the north, to which the radicals themselves were neither the sole nor 
even the prime contributors. Round this central theme are grouped 
chapters on the private life of the White House and the personal qualities 
of Lincoln—chapters wanting in style and lacking distinction, a con- 
ventional account of Anglo-American relations, and a long review of the 
course of military operations from Gettysburg to Missionary Ridge. 

The volume is designed primarily for the general reader. The 
analysis of the political situation in the several states is but a sketch, 
and the subjects dealt with in the more solid chapters were treated more 
fully in the author’s study of Constitutional Problems under Lincoln (1926). 
The book serves the serious student rather by the balance and per- 
spective it gives to the picture of events than by detailed and definitive 
narrative and exposition. Much, moreover, was to be crowded into 
the sixteen months from December 1863 to April 1865, of which the 
treatment by Nicolay and Hay is, apart from the military narrative, 
fragmentary and episodic. Once again untimely death has robbed us 
of the ‘ life’ of Lincoln that we need. 

H. Hate BELLor. 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Selected and edited by Extinc E. 
Morison and others. Vols. i-vi. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
for Harvard University Press, 1952-3.) 


SELECTING and editing Theodore Roosevelt’s letters has been a formid- 
able enterprise. Writing and dictating at a time when the typewriter, 
replacing the letterpress, was beginning to leave its inexorable deposit 
of carbon copies Roosevelt bequeathed a legacy of some 100,000 letters. 
Mr. Morison and his colleagues, working as an efficient and sensitive 
human machine, have put these through a selective process, the end 
product of which is so far some 5200 letters in six volumes with another 
two volumes tocome. The severity of the editing is sufficiently indicated 
by the ruthlessness of the selection; but the full measure of the editors’ 
skill and discretion can only be appreciated after reading these large 
volumes so varied and unrepetitive in content, so articulate in chrono- 
logy, so unobtrusively helpful in their noting and the occasional editorial 
essay tucked away in an appendix. The result is an unrivalled entrée 
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into that critical period of American history between 1890 and the First 
World War so important to an understanding of the modern United 
States. 

The achievement is due not only to good editing but to the remark- 
able qualities of the letters. "Those who have read Roosevelt’s previously 
published letters like those to Henry Cabot Lodge or to his children will 
not need to be reminded of his gifts as a correspondent, especially his 
ability to make the written word vibrate with his legendary personality: 
the ungainly, bespectacled figure thrusting into a variety of exploits from 
hunting, bird watching and sailing to writing, soldiering and politics, so 
self-absorbed that he appears the protagonist, part hero, part buffoon, 
in encounters slightly larger and more dramatic than life. These 
qualities make the letters easy going for an historian. 

But their value far transcends their literary excellence. One would 
have to go back to Jefferson to find an American with such wide sym- 
pathies. A man whose friendships ranged from Henry Adams to Jacob 
Riis, from Cecil Spring Rice to Owen Wister, from Mark Hanna to 
William Allen White, who corresponded with John St. Loe Strachey on 
the one hand and John Burroughs on the other, who rescued Edward 
Arlington Robinson from an East Side doss house and introduced 
John Lomax to Jules Jusserand, who could talk on even terms with 
Frederick Jackson Turner about the frontier, George Otto Trevelyan 
about Revolutionary campaigns and Henry Fairfield Osborn about 
zoology, such a man had the courage, energy, curiosity and memory to 
unite in one consciousness, albeit superficially, so much of what was 
best as well as most characteristic of his day. Even his passionate 
animosities towards such men as Collis P. Huntington the tycoon, Carl 
Schurz the ‘mugwump’ reformer or Henry James the expatriate serve 
to bring into heightened relief the times through which he moved. 

The letters are of especial value for the political historian. The 
profile of Roosevelt the statesman is much that of the biographers; and 
specialists here and there will want to take the gentle hints of the editors 
to check Roosevelt’s interpretation of an event like the taking of Panama 
or the character of John Hay from other sources. The unique import- 
ance of the letters lies rather in the depth they give to T.R.’s portrait 
and to the political landscape against which he stands. The very scale 
of the collection brings into remarkably close range the problems of 
power in their American setting. No student will put down vol. vi 
which ends with Roosevelt handing over to Taft in 1909 without a new 
understanding of the complexities of American politics nor without a 
new appreciation of the patience, skill and sense of the possible of 
American political generalship. In Roosevelt himself these qualities, 
infused with a sure instinct for lasting values, emerge in what one may 
truly describe as consummate statesmanship. Through the letters one 
can trace his quick maturing experience from the young assemblyman to 
the portentous accident of the Presidency; how as a patrician demanding 
clean government he quickly came to despise the doctrinaire reformer 
learning that effective reform depended on compromise with dominant 
interests within the party framework. And his achievements in office— 
the regulation of railways, anti-trust suits, arbitration in the anthracite 
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strike, conservation, no less than the new exercise of national power in 
foreign policy—not merely redressed the balance against irresponsible 
business but set the American people on an even course which reconciled 
the traditions of the past with the possibilities for the future. It is 
difficult to conceive of Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt without Theodore’s 
work, incomplete and tentative though in many respects it was. 

The belittling of T.R.’s statesmanship, indulged in by the succeeding 
generation, was bound up with a lack of understanding of his character. 
No reader of these letters will retain the popular stereotype of Roosevelt 
the overgrown schoolboy. It is true, as Mr. Morison points out, that 
he retained in adult life that childlike capacity for complete self-absorption 
which most lose with their adolescent innocence but which is the secret 
of his energy, concentration and effectiveness. Yet his was by no means 
the childish, naif and superficial personality of popular legend. On the 
contrary, the letters leave one with a sense of a complex character, formed 
by a sick childhood, strong affections and bereavements, haunted by a 
tragic view of human experience. For T.R. life was an unending struggle 
in which the fittest could only survive by imposing values upon a world 
always threatened by reversion to decadence, chaos and darkness; and 
the fact that he as a Victorian expressed this in terms of ‘ keeping in 
trim’, ‘ decencies ’, ‘ gentlemanliness ’ and the opposition of ‘ healthy’ 
and ‘ morbid’ should no longer blind us to this fact. It was this view 
which made ‘ do-gooders ’ alien to him and enabled him to make the 
best of workaday bosses in his attempt to restore lost values to American 
public life. He was a great conservative with the aristocratic virtues so 
much admired in him by Lord Lee of Fareham. In America, as he 
recognized, there was no place for the aristocrat; but he was justifiably 
proud of being a ‘ gentleman democrat ’. 

F, THISTLETHWAITE. 


The Origins of the War of 1914. By Lutct ALBERTINI. Translated and 
edited by IsaABpetLA M. Massgy. Vol. ii. (Oxford: University 
Press, 1953.) 


Tue first volume of Albertini’s work dealt with the diplomatic back- 
ground of the war of 1914.1 The second volume gets down to detail. 
It starts with the murder at Sarajevo on 28 June and ends with the 
Austro-Hungarian general mobilization on 31 July. A third volume is 
still to come. This is by far the most extended treatment which the 
crisis of 1914 has ever received. It is limited strictly to the record of 
diplomacy. Even Grey’s hesitations are examined on a diplomatic basis, 
without much consideration of the political circumstances. The book 
is in the tradition of Fay, Schmitt, Wegerer, and Renouvin, though with 
a much larger body of sources. It is a final contribution to the contro- 
versy over ‘ war guilt’, rather than the beginning of detached study; 
the work, in fact, of a contemporary, not of a historian. Albertini goes 
over all the ground again from the documents without polemics against 


1 See ante, Ixviii. 113. 
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earlier writers. Here and there, he emphasizes that Fay’s interpretation 
was too friendly to the Germans; and he makes a few milder criticisms 
of Renouvin for being too pro-French. His own attitude is nearest to 
Schmitt’s; and that is not surprising. Schmitt’s book represents the 
version with which most scholars are now in agreement. 

The book is difficult to use. The translator has put it into excellent 
English, though it still has the rather aloof style of the Italian original. 
But a day-to-day analysis needs dates. These are often lacking in the 
text, and even in the table of contents. The effect, therefore, is that of a 
commentary on scripture, where the reader is expected to know his Bible 
by heart already. Moreover, like many journalists when they come to 
write history, Albertini had an itch to improve on the record and to 
point out how each character should have acted if he had been more 
sensible. A more weather-beaten historian would have known that it is 
difficult enough to find out what happened, without deciding what 
ought to have happened into the bargain. Albertini questioned the 
surviving actors as well as using the written sources; and he attached 
importance to their answers. In practice these do not amount to much. 
The actors had forgotten the details of events and were ready to agree to 
whatever interpretation Albertini suggested to them. Berchtold put it 
most frankly: ‘ I no longer remember the essence of the misunderstanding 
alluded to in my telegram of 27 July. Certainly it cannot be denied that 
the interpretation of the matter given by you has a concrete and objective 
basis.’ This confirms what we know from the memoirs of statesmen: 
recollections put down years after the events are of all evidence the 
least reliable. Still, despite its excessive length, Albertini’s book super- 
sedes all previous accounts of the July crisis; and it is unlikely that 
another will ever be written in a similar form. 

Albertini starts by attempting to disentangle the Sarajevo conspiracy. 
Some of it is plain sailing. Princip and his friends meant to assassinate 
the Archduke. That is certain. They received arms and assistance 
from ‘ Apis’ and the Black Hand. That is also certain. But did 
‘ Apis ’ take them seriously? That is a good deal more doubtful. There 
is much to be said for the version given by Rebecca West in Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon that Apis encouraged them, as he always encouraged 
terrorists, without supposing that they would succeed. (Incidentally 
the recent revision of the trial at Salonica in 1917 when Apis was sen- 
tenced to death may provide further evidence here.) Albertini gets on 
to more speculative ground when he tries to establish a link between 
Apis and the Serbian Government. The only evidence for this came 
years later from the Serb minister, Ljuba Jovanovié; but it is so mixed 
up with political manoeuvres as to be worthless. All the contemporary 
evidence shows that the Serb Government were most anxious not to 
provoke a conflict with Austria-Hungary and that they were totally 
unprepared for it. Further, they gave a warning against the Archduke’s 
visit to Sarajevo, precisely because of their fear of some incident. After 
all, a member of the English royal house would have been liable to be 
shot at, if he had visited Dublin at the height of the troubles. Instead 
of recognizing this, Albertini suggests that Franz Ferdinand was shot at 
because he favoured a Croat federal state. The evidence for this too 
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does not exist, and the hypothesis is unnecessary. Even Albertini pulls 
himself up at the end of his indictment against Serbia with the reflexion 
that Italians had behaved much the same sixty years before; and indeed 
Cavour provoked the war of 1859 much more deliberately than any 
Serb provoked the war of 1914. 

The discussion of Austro-Hungarian and German policy is on much 
surer ground. Berchtold acquiesced in Conrad’s prompting towards 
war, but he left the decision to Berlin. In Albertini’s words: ‘ All he 
had done was to don his armour and leave it to his ally to decide whether 
he was to keep it on or to doff it.” The German reply to Berchtold on 
5 July was the decisive moment of the crisis; and it is not surprising 
that many attempts have been made to obscure the nature of this answer. 
Albertini sweeps all this obscurity away. The German reply was more 
than a free hand for Austria-Hungary; it was an insistence that she must 
act by force against Serbia. First, the Austrians decided on war; then 
the Germans held them to their promise. The German attitude con- 
vinced Tisza, who had previously opposed war; and hence the strong 
man of the Monarchy became the advocate of war, for the sake of Berlin, 
not for the sake of Vienna. William II and Bethmann probably assumed 
that the Austrians would then act at once; but they made no attempt 
to hurry them along, and the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum was, in fact, 
delayed for another fortnight. 

The cautious monotony of Albertini’s narrative obscures this delay. 
The reader hardly notices that he has moved without warning from 
5 July to 23 July. Yet the gap is an essential part of the story, particu- 
larly for its calming effect on the entente powers. Albertini runs into 
some rough water here. As an Italian, he wanted to hold the balance 
even; and the persistent assertions of a Franco-Russian conspiracy had 
inevitably some effect on him. But he could find no evidence for it. 
We shall.never know what Poincaré said during his visit to St. Petersburg. 
Albertini cannot resist guessing. He holds that Poincaré tried to push 
Russia into war in November 1912; therefore he repeats this view for 
July 1914. The silence may have a simpler explanation. Poincaré and 
Sazonov may have recorded nothing in regard to Serbia because there 
was nothing to record: they supposed that, as usual, Austria-Hungary 
had let things slide. Albertini finds this, too, blameworthy; and he 
extends his blame to British policy. The entente powers ought, he insists, 
to have done something during this fortnight’s delay. Yet surely a 
warning to Austria~-Hungary would have increased the tension, according 
to all the diplomatic canons of the time. 

With the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia we return to more 
solid ground. It was meant to provoke a war; and the Austrians would 
have broken off relations, even if Serbia had accepted their terms un- 
reservedly. The Serbs, in fact, intended to accept everything and made 
reservations on Russian prompting. This was reasonable enough: the 
Serbs had to show they deserved Russian patronage. This change of 
line on their part may explain why they never published their documents 
between the wars. Far from proving their war-guilt, these would have 
shown that the Serb Government had tried to prevent the war which 
ended by creating Jugoslavia. The point is more curious than im- 
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portant. A diplomatic breach would have been made by Austria-Hungary 
whatever the Serb answer. But, as Albertini shows, Berchtold now 
hoped to avoid actual war, and had to be pushed forward by the Germans. 
Hence the new delays in Vienna, so that in the end the war between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia was the last to reach action. The mere 
declaration of war was, however, enough to force Russia to a decision; 
and it is often said that this decision brought on general war. Albertini 
deals well with the Russian dilemma. They had to do something to 
support Serbia; and the only thing they could do was to mobilize against 
Austria-Hungary. But in fact they had no plans for partial mobilization; 
and if they tried to improvise any, it would become impossible to defend 
themselves against Germany. Therefore general mobilization was the 
only way out. 

This is fair and reasonable. But Albertini insists: ‘ general mobiliza- 
tion meant war’. This was certainly untrue for the Russians. Their 
mobilization would take many weeks. It was not even true for the French. 
Tt was only true for the Germans; and this not from any recognized 
international rule, but solely because they had decided that it should be. 
It is a grave flaw that Albertini did not treat the German military plans 
in his previous volume. German policy cannot be understood on a 
purely diplomatic basis; and, though the military material is scantier 
than the diplomatic, enough is known to make it clear that in Germany 
alone strategy dictated policy. This is surely the essential reason why 
the crisis of July 1914 ended in war; but Albertini fails to make it clear. 
It seems to have been clear, however, in his own mind. He ends the 
discussion: ‘the final, definite responsibility for the outbreak of the 
war lies with the German plan of mobilization, while the primary re- 
sponsibility rests on the action of the Central Powers who thought they 
could frighten the other Powers by their strength.’ 

But Albertini also holds that the Central Powers could have been 
stopped, if Grey had warned them in time. He finds the explanation 
in the fact that ‘the possibility of English intervention had not yet 
really dawned on the Government or Parliament or the country’. This 
is certainly true; but it is a dangerous speculation to suppose that the 
crisis would have ended peacefully if Grey had acted differently. The 
Germans continued to push Austria-Hungary into general mobilization, 
even when Grey had begun to warn them of the results. As Albertini 
says, war could have been avoided only if Berlin had compelled Vienna 
to make concessions. ‘But in that case the credit for the peaceful 
issue would have been due to Berlin, not to Vienna, which had no eyes 
save for the Austro-Serbian conflict, never faced the possibility of a 
European war, and stumbled blindfold into the most hazardous and 
disastrous adventure that was possible.’ In short, Vienna made no con- 
cessions; and Berlin never asked for any. The entente powers went on 
assuming that, at some point, Germany and Austria-Hungary would 
feel a twinge of conscience towards European civilization. They were 
disappointed; and their only historic mistake was to have expected 
anything better. 

A. J. P. Taytor. 
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Les Evénements survenus en France de 1933 4.1945. Témoignages et documents 
recueillis par la Commission d’ Enquéte Parlementaire, vols. i-iti. Rapport 
de M. Charles Serre député au nom de la Commission d’Enquéte Parle- 
mentaire, vol. i. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, s.d.) 


DeFeat on the grand scale is liable in France to be followed by parlia- 
mentary investigation. So it was in the early 1870s and so it has been 
again in the later 1940s. But whereas the commissioners appointed in 
1871 had the comparatively simple, limited, and clearly defined task of 
inquiring into the acts of the Government of National Defence, a govern- 
ment which was in power for five months only, the men nominated in 
1946 were required to examine ‘ the whole complex (/’ensemble) of events, 
political, economic, military and diplomatic, which during the years 
1933-45, preceded, accompanied and followed the armistice, in order to 
determine the responsibilities incurred and if necessary to take political 
and judicial sanctions.’ This new commission comprised no less than 
sixty members, forty-two of them deputies and eighteen drawn from 
“ Resistance organizations, ex-soldiers, and victims of the war and of 
fascism’. At the outset its labours were impeded by political quarrels 
which led to various resignations, including thédse of the Communist 
deputies and of the representatives of the Conseil National de la Résistance. 
Such quarrels add point to General de Gaulle’s refusal of the commission’s 
invitation to testify before it, on the grounds that its work would neces- 
sarily end in a debate of a political and not a historical character in which 
he saw no need to take part. 

It would be unfair to judge the work of the commission on the strength 
of these first four volumes alone. Yet the nature of their contents does 
not hold out much prospect that it will make an outstanding contribution 
to the history of these twelve years. For one thing the commissioners 
could only invite, not compel, testimony and so there are still living im- 
portant witnesses whom it could not hear, men like M. Chautemps, who 
preferred to remain out of the country, and General de Gaulle, who de- 
clined their invitation. For another, many of those whose evidence is 
contained in these volumes had already made their apologies elsewhere in 
print or in court (e.g. at Riom) and their statements before the com- 
missioners are largely résumés of those utterances. It might indeed be 
hoped that under cross-examination they might make fresh disclosures; 
but in several instances there is no cross-examination in the first three 
volumes of Témoignages. ‘The commissioners listen in polite silence 
to the more or less lengthy depositions of MM. Daladier, Paul Reynaud, 
Flandin, Blum, Jacomet, Pierre Cot, and Frangois-Poncet, and questions 
are deferred to later audiences. Indeed the only evidence presented 
from the first as a result of a process of question and answer comes from 
the one involuntary witness ‘ M. Philippe Pétain ’, who was interrogated 
on the Ile.d’Yeu, and from M. Beuve-Méry, now editor of Le Monde, 
who had not expected that he would be invited to give an exposé. 
M. Beuve-Méry’s testimony is of no importance, while it was not to be 
supposed that much would be revealed by a prisoner of 91. Pétain 
took the line that his memory for events after the first world war had quite 
gone—‘ Vous faites bien tout ce que vous pouvez pour me rappeler des 
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choses, mais, 4 partir de la guerre 1914-1918, c’est fini, mon cerveau 
militaire est fermé—which was followed by the pathetic avowal—‘ Quand 
j’ai vu qu’on employait d’autres outils, d’autres instruments et d’autres 
méthodes, je puis dire que cela ne m’intéressait pas.’ For the rest, in their 
hour and fifty minutes’ interview his questioners learnt little from an old 
and tired man who was probably also determined to give nothing away. 
Some important witnesses were, however, interrogated, and anyone 
who wishes to study in detail the military aspects of France’s defeat will 
have to take into account the depositions and answers made by Generals 
Gamelin, Georges and Weygand, and by M. Guy La Chambre. Further- 
more, the testimony of MM. Albert Sarraut and Léon Blum is of some 
interest for internal politics (e.g. for the days of February 1934 and March 
1936), while M. Francois-Poncet adds an account of his embassy in Rome 
in 1938-9 which is not included in his Souvenirs d’Ambassade. The 
depositions of the military men are buttressed by considerable docu- 
mentation and it is mainly for its seventy-six pages of documents that the 
first volume of M. Serre’s Rapport is also of value. This deals only with 
events up to the German reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936 and its 
conclusions add little to what was already known. In brief the com- 
missioners stigmatize the army laws of 1927-8 for transposing into the 
strictly military domain of the organization of a fighting force the concept 
of total economic war which made the process of mobilization singularly 
cumbersome; they point out that no serious effort was ever made to 
reconstitute the French army on a basis adapted to post-war conditions; 
they blame the development of a military gerontocracy and they consider 
that the civil authorities evaded their responsibilities by leaving the 
organization of defence almost entirely to the military. The evidence of 
these volumes does indeed reveal a singular degree of ignorance on the 
part of ministers, for example the members of the 1936 Sarraut cabinet, 
of the plans made by the High Command to meet emergencies. 


J. P. T. Bury. 


The World in March 1939. Edited by ARNoLD ToYNsBEE and Frank T. 
AsHTON-GWATKIN. (Oxford : University Press, 1952.) 


Tuis fine work is an introduction to a series of about a dozen volumes 
covering the period 1939-46, and is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. The series will fill the gap 
between the pre-war volumes in the Institute’s Survey of International 
Affairs and the post-war volumes which are continuing the record from 
1947 onwards. The present volume is a co-operative effort; ten 
authors take part, and on the whole agree with one another, although 
not slavishly. Differences in plan and style and sometimes in points of 
view keep up the reader’s interest and give him much to think about. 
There are three parts, of diminishing lengths. Part IA deals with the 
“World Powers’, Part IB with ‘ Japan and her Field of Aggression’, 
Part IC with ‘Germany and her Field of Aggression’. Part II is 
shorter: in it Mr. H. C. Hillman surveys the international situation 
‘from an economic angle of vision’. And Part III is shorter still ; 
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it is Mr. Martin Wight’s summing up of the ideological controversy 
from an angle of vision largely his own. 

The date chosen is sufficient to show that it is from Berlin that the 
reader sets out on this sour du monde, and he is asked to view ‘ the broad 
outlines and salient features of the international landscape that presented 
itself in March 1939 to the alert eyes of the aggressor Powers’. This 
is, however, something more and something less than a study of the 
world through German, Italian, and Japanese eyes. It is (and it is none 
the worse for it) a study through the shrewd eyes of Professor Toynbee 
and his nine fellow authors. It is the voice of history or of Chatham 
House and not of Hitler which comments unenthusiastically on British 
policy in Part I. 

We have probably already passed the point at which further publi- 
cation from German, western European, or American sources can 
modify fundamentally our conclusions about the great political issues 
of 1938 and 1939. There is as yet no sign that any war-guilt controversy 
will develop comparable in dialectical interest with that of 1914. No 
group of historians has appeared in Germany, Italy, or Japan to challenge 
the condemnation of their countries as the warmongers of 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 ; and to Professor Toynbee they are, as a matter of fact and 
not of academic opinion, ‘the aggressor Powers’. (More controver- 
sially he refers on page 22 to Germany’s ‘ ambition of world conquest ’ 
in the First World War). As a result, books on pre-World War II 
diplomacy are deprived of a unifying theme, and war-guilt becomes 
mainly a matter of domestic controversy, or at the most of argument 
between the allies as to their respective delinquencies in preparation. 
Here, as it happens, the documentation of personal intention and out- 
look is much less complete than that of official diplomatic activities. 

This has no doubt conditioned the production of the present volume, 
which—tightly I think and of necessity—has much more to say about 
the relations of the future wartime allies to one another than about their 
relations with the future ‘aggressor’ Powers. Only three ‘ World 
Powers ’ are recognized—the United States, the British Commonwealth, 
and the Soviet Union. These are supposed to be those whose interests 
and possessions were so widely distributed that they came within both 
Germany’s and Japan’s field of aggression. Why not France ? Her 
possessions in both Europe and Asia were more vulnerable to German 
and Japanese attack than those of the United States, and she was still 
a great power and a world power in name and reputation ; her posses- 
sions in Africa were threatened by the third aggressor, Italy. France, 
however, in a compact and gloomy survey by Mr. D. R. Gillie, is rele- 
gated to the section dealing with Germany’s field of aggression, where 
the countries or groups of countries in danger of attack are placed in 
ascending order of their peril. This arrangement is incidentally a little 
puzzling, for it puts France above the Low Countries and Scandinavia 
(although the latter were attacked first), and puts Italy above France. It 
is true, of course, that Hitler’s allies did not always return from the ride 
with the tiger, but if Italy succumbed in the end to German domination 
it was after a much more prolonged and resourceful resistance than 
France found possible. Miss Katherine Duff, who contributes the 
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chapter on Italy, attaches little importance to the psychological resistance 
to Naziism which is so familiar to readers of Ciano’s writings. There 
is, however, a brief account of the attempt to form a Rome-Budapest- 
Belgrade Triangle. 

The connecting theme of the chapters on the three World Powers is 
their failure to unite against Naziism. Neither Professor Toynbee in 
dealing with the United States nor Mr. Crankshaw with the Soviet 
Union has much to say about the Far Eastern situation. Both are, 
perhaps, a little too ready to make the Chamberlain government the 
scapegoat, and although the selfish and isolationist tendencies of the 
other two powers are not minimized one can detect rather less urbanity 
in comment on British than on American delinquencies. Neither 
Americans nor Australians were prepared to come to the aid of China 
in 1937, but whereas Americans are said to have shown ‘ immense 
forbearance towards Japan’, Australian conduct is more roughly dis- 
missed as ‘not only unedifying but short-sighted’. But the United 
States could, after all, have put effective pressure on Japan, and Australia 
could not. The one considerable criticism that can be made of this 
otherwise penetrating critique of the conduct of the three powers is that 
it fails to relate appeasement to rearmament, or at least to recognize that 
a close relationship between the two might exist. This is one point at 
which more information about the personal views of individual poli- 
ticians would be welcome. The Chamberlain cabinet has left singularly 
little evidence of this sort : as Professor Toynbee remarks, ‘the Con- 
servative appeasers differed from both their pacifist bedfellows and their 
interventionist opponents by being strangely inarticulate’. Mr. Crank- 
shaw says that they were ‘ caught up by a deep unreasoning hatred of 
the Bolsheviks seen simply as violent revolutionaries’. It may have 
been so ; but the historian, looking to the available sources, will find 
little to support this view, although there was much to show the exis- 
tence of ‘ reasoned distrust’ of the Soviet leaders in 1938—the advice 
that reached the government from official sources seems usually to have 
suggested that the Soviet Union did not intend to fight for either side, 
if it could help it, and would like to embroil the Germans with the 
western powers if it could. 

What was appeasement ? The word has been tortured into many 
meanings, and a definition would have been useful. It is used in more 
than one sense in this volume. It is the opposite of patriotism (p. 36), 
of public spirit (p. 37), of Realpolitik (p. 43) ; on page 138 it seems to 
mean merely conciliation, or tranquillization (Chamberlain’s meaning). 
Professor Toynbee thinks that Chamberlain took at their face value 
Hitler’s repeated mendacious declarations that his territorial aims were 
limited ; was unwilling to believe that Hitler was ‘ determined to have 
a war for its own sake’, and, hiding his head in the sand, was accord- 
ingly slow to rearm. It appears to be stated in two places on page 43 
that British rearmament did not begin until after Munich. What little 
direct evidence we have of Chamberlain’s views does not suggest that 
he was quite so gullible as this. As early as 1934 he was calling the 
Nazis beasts and mad dogs, and talking about his loathing of Naziism. 
He and Halifax told the French in April 1938 that they were working to 
a rearmament programme which ruled out war before 1939. This 
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meant, however, that the military advisers of the government believed 
that war could be risked by the summer of 1939. Was Chamberlain 
‘ undiscredited as an idealist but with not a leg to stand on as a Rea/- 
politiker’ (p. 43) ? Perhaps it was the other way round. Mr. Wight’s 
account of British foreign policy as seen through German eyes makes 
a curious contrast to Professor Toynbee’s. ‘But from June [1937] 
onwards Anglo-German relations deteriorated rapidly ; the speed of 
British rearmament was accelerating. . . . Even the sanguine Ribben- 
trop now confessed failure.’ The truth of the matter may simply be 
that Realpolitik and idealism were not, in Chamberlain’s eyes, incom- 
patible ; by all means explore the avenues to peace during the period 
fixed by the chiefs of staff for the first stage of rearmament. Something 
might have been said about the propaganda techniques of these three 
powers. It was not only at home that the ‘ Conservative appeasers ’ 
were strangely inarticulate. 

The section on Japan and her field of aggression is doubly welcome ; 
it gives a convenient survey of the position in India, Ceylon, and all the 
countries of south-eastern Asia (by H. V. Hodson, F. S. V. Donnison, 
and Victor Purcell), and is a reminder of the existence of a major war 
independent in its immediate origins of European complications, but 
influencing and influenced by them at many points. Professor Toynbee 
gives an admirably concise account of the painful internal problems 
which pushed Japan into the Chinese Incident, and touches on the 
expansionist mysticism which prevented a realistic delimitation of her 
ambitions. ‘An orthodox-minded Japanese was at this date in duty 
bound to believe that Japan’s ultimate destiny was nothing less than the 
conquest of the entire world. Was Japan not the land of the gods ?’ 
There were, however, hard-headed politicians in Tokyo who were 
apprehensive enough of future commitments, and determined to exploit 
the divisions of the western world to the maximum advantage. For 
this reason a more detailed examination of Japanese relations with the 
American and European states seems to be needed as an introduction 
to later developments. The footnote on page 121, for example, fails 
to recognize the value to Japan of the Trans-Siberian railway as a 
channel of German-Japanese trade after September 1939. 

The two most weighty single contributions are the 150-page account 
by Mr. Martin Wight of eastern Europe and Germany, and Mr. H. C. 
Hillman’s 225-page study of the comparative strengths of the powers, 
which forms the whole of Part ii. In its poise and clarity, and thorough 
mastery of the available sources, Mr. Wight’s is a major contribution to 
the study of Hitler’s foreign policy, and a consistent statement of the 
case for considering Hitler a great man. Other interpretations are, of 
course, possible. The successful adventurers are those who die in their 
beds. Have we not heard a little too much of Hitler’s devilish cunning, 
his genius for timing, his python-like preparation of the victims for 
mastication ? Was anyone deceived for long ? The period of un- 
challenged triumph was short. Hurried rearmament and a few triumphs 
at the expense of weak, disarmed, or emotionally-deflated neighbours 
gave him his early successes ; his caution for tbree years after the failure 
of the Austrian putsch of 1934 strengthened the hope that he would 
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know when to stop. Prague was proof that he did not ; his diplomacy 
thereafter failed to keep Britain and France at peace, and if Russia and 
the United States chose to keep out of the fighting as long as possible 
it was not because they were deceived. Having failed to maintain his 
hegemony by diplomacy he also failed to maintain it by force. No 
doubt, as Mr. Wight says, ‘the tendency to double the stakes was 
inherent in a dynamic policy’. But Frederick and Bismarck had known 
when to stop. Mr. Hillman’s thorough and expert analysis of the 
strength and weakness of Germany’s economic position gives the real 
verdict on Hitler as the warmaker of genius. 


This inadequacy of German armaments sprang directly from Hitlerian strategy, 
for Hitler never expected to fight a group of Great Powers nor did he expect 
to fight a prolonged war. He expected to gain his limited objectives in the short 
run by diplomatic threats or by b/itzkrieg. It was for this reason that the volume 
of German armament production was not determined by available resources, but 
was set at the much lower level called for by the estimates of requirements to 
carry out this kind of strategy. 






There is a great deal more of interest in this varied and impressive 
volume. Mr. Kirk gives an excellent survey in brief space of the 
Middle East, and Mr. Wight a shorter one of the Iberian peninsula. 
Spain’s realization of the need for British support as a dominant naval 
power without continental ambitions was not a product of the ‘ genera- 
tion of ’98’ (p. 139): it was already the basis of Anglo-Spanish co- 
operation against France in the Moroccan question in the late 1870s. 
“1930” on page 147 is presumably a misprint for ‘ 1939’, but even so 
it is misleading to say that in 1939 Spain ‘ desired to enter the impending 
Great Power conflict’. The predominant aim, which was achieved, 
was peace to repair the ravages of the civil war. Portugal is described 
as the only small power that remained in treaty relations with the two 
contending coalitions. All the smaller neutrals, including Sweden, 
Turkey, and Switzerland, had important trade treaties, each with obvious 
political significance, with both sides. The volume as a whole, in its 
masterly planning, sustained scholarship, and felicitous style, is a worthy 
introduction to an important new series. W. N. MEp.ticorr. 









Civil Industry and Trade. By E. L. HarGreaves and M. M. Gowinc. 
(London: H.M.S.O. and Longmans Green, 1952.) 














Tus account of the Board of Trade during the war is an excellent addi- 
tion to the Civil Series of the History of the Second World War. Based on 
official sources, clearly written and well proportioned, it presents a balanced 
narrative and discussion of the major objectives and policies pursued by 
the Board, the difficulties encountered and the results achieved. Details, 
often full, give body to the story. They do not disturb the firm presen- 
tation of the Board’s main wartime problems—how to free resources 
for direct war purposes and at the same time to ensure for civil purposes 
at home, and for the Empire and dependent Allies abroad, an essential 
minimum supply of consumer and other goods, with ‘ fair shares ’ for all. 
An early problem, insoluble until made irrelevant for most wartime 
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purposes by the great U.S. Lend-Lease Act, was the balance of payments 
problem, of how to pay our way. Pre-war discussions had ensured that 
countries within the sterling area would send supplies to Britain without 
demanding immediate payment in goods, gold or dollars. But elsewhere, 
naturally, there were no such undertakings. Our authors rightly make 
their substantive start with questions of commercial policy, of restricting 
imports and forcing exports. As early as February 1940 ‘a great gap 
yawned between the two sides of the balance of payments’. By June 
1940 full import control was in force amid many political repercussions and 
protests from abroad, near and far. But though the balance of payments 
problem had been considered before the war and some import control 
planned (though not current exchange control), little thought had been 
given to export promotion. Attention had centred on restricting exports 
in order to conserve supplies at home and to deny supplies to the enemy. 
Despite the growing payments gap, most government departments were 
indifferent or hostile to exports. Spenders are rarely sympathetic to the 
difficulties of earners. In March 1940 the Government gave a strong 
lead by establishing the Export Council and this new broom set to work, 
somewhat indiscriminately, to sweep out all possible exports to all open 
markets, assisted by some 200 export groups. However, the dramatic 
change in the war situation by the summer altered all plans and by the 
autumn the indiscriminate export drive had lost its momentum. The 
difficult task of framing a selective policy was begun amid a welter of 
conflicting considerations, and before ‘ong it was to be followed by an 
‘ essentiality ’ policy. 

The home front presented two early problems: control of prices and 
of home supplies. Only a little thought had been given pre-war to 
methods of price control and none to curbing home market demand. 
Our authors describe wisely and sympathetically the difficulties confronting 
the ’prentice Board of Trade in these matters and praise the speed and skill 
with which the Board learned. On the first, something was done soon, 
mainly by the central price committee, on the anti-profiteering side of the 
control of prices. On the second, by mid-1940 the Board, partly to 
assist exports but mainly to free manpower for direct war purposes, 
were putting up proposals to limit supplies to the home market. They 
were found too drastic at cabinet level, but were accepted six months 
later, namely, a cut in supplies of consumer goods to one-third of the 
standard period, instead of the two-thirds prevailing. Up to 100,000 
workers might be so released in addition to distributive workers. But 
real success over prices and home supplies awaited an interlocking system 
of savings and taxation arrangements together with some standardization 
of commodities, consumer rationing and concentration of production— 
things of 1941 rather than of 1940. 

From the spring of 1941 three new influences—Lend-lease, manpower 
shortages and anti-inflationary policies—led to full control over the civil 
economy, and our authors devote most of their space to the ensuing 
problems. 

Lend-lease relieved most of the immediate anxiety about the balance 
of payments and the need to force exports. It set up many problems of 
its own. In addition to an extreme American view that the United 
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Kingdom should concentrate resources on war production to the exclusion 
of exports, U.S. protests were soon received, alleging that free lend-lease 
materials and materials scarce in the United States were being incorporated 
in U.K. exports to the detriment of U.S. trade and the war effort. In reply 
the White Paper of September was issued setting forth unilaterally the 
general principles governing the U.K. use of such materials. The Lend- 
lease administration, however, applied a rigid legalism to the document 
and then policed it in an attempt, inter alia, to minimize criticism at home. 
Soon U.K. export policy and the Board of Trade in particular were toads 
under the harrow and remained so even after the United States entered 
the war as an active belligerent. In fact it was not until the beginning of 
1945 that the White Paper ceased to restrict U.K. exports. In between, 
systems of waivers, export programmes, and ambitious combined civil 
planning were attempted without particular success, despite the appalling 
volume of administrative and statistical work put into them over months 
and even years. In contrast the highly successful joint U.K.-Indian 
cotton programme was arranged in principle by two officials in the course 
of one afternoon, and was in full operation with the goods moving in a 
couple of months, on a common-sense basis. 

The ultimate limit to all effort, however, was the manpower shortage. 
By early 1942 the manpower to meet the additional demands put forward 
by the services and the supply departments simply did not exist. In a 
somewhat hit-and-miss manner, it was decided to cut civilian industries by 
half a million workers and to prune non-civilian demands to the level of 
the remaining manpower. Meanwhile allocations of fuel and materials 
for the civil industries were to be brought into line with their reduced 
manpower resources. But though the goods to be bought were to be 
reduced, the money incomes with which to buy them remained as high or 
higher than before. Too much money would soon be chasing too few 
goods, generating all the evils of inflation. In the budget of 1941 the 
government announced that it intended to stabilize, not the cost of living, 
but the cost-of-living index at 25-30 per cent. higher than in 1939 and it 
maintained this policy until 1944 when a higher level of 30-35 per cent. 
was set. The taxation and savings problem involved will no doubt be 
covered in Professor R. S. Sayers’s Treasury volume on the financial policy 
of the war. The ‘ real’ side of the equation in the miscellany of non- 
food consumer goods and their associated capital equipment fell to the 
Board of Trade—economical production in concentrated industries, a 
basic standardization of ‘ utility’ products, fair shares through consumer 
rationing and price control with, as far as feasible, the ascertainment of 
minimum needs. 

The cuts in civilian manpower, materials, and resources in general 
opened up a major question: was production to be spread over all 
existing establishments, each working under capacity, or was it to be 
concentrated on fewer units, working nearer full capacity? If concen- 
trated, which units would be kept open and which closed, and how was 
compensation to be arranged? A clear chapter on general principles 
and achievements is followed by four chapters giving details of eleven 
industries, and none but an industrial specialist need look outside 
this account. Most industries preferred a share-and-share-alike policy 
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and the Ministry of Labour, with acute memories of unemployment prob- 
lems, tended to restrain the Board in moving towards full concentration. 
The first steps were, therefore, mostly discussion and persuasion, assisted 
by the limitation of supplies orders and by labour and raw material 
controls, and this first stage ended in some programmes of voluntary 
arrangements between individual firms. Ministers thought it would be 
politically too difficult to empower a government department directly to 
select firms for survival or elimination. In the important case of cotton, 
however, an official scheme was adopted and enforced in mid-1941. 
But the general voluntary procedure soon showed weaknesses, firms being 
naturally reluctant to shut themselves down and others reluctant to assume 
* nucleus ’ status and with it, to assume obligations to erstwhile rivals, and 
soon. The Board began to force the pace and, here and there in various 
industries, proceeded to nominate nucleus and non-nucleus firms. It was 
an incomplete process—the wool industry, for example, was never 
effectively concentrated because, inter alia, of clashes of personalities 
and other human factors. The final results were patchy. Nevertheless, 
as a brute fact and with causation ignored, some 70 million square feet of 
factory space and over 250,000 workers were released within the general 
field of concentrated industries. In the cotton industry, concentration so 
accelerated movement from the industry that an acute shortage of cotton 
goods ensued at home and in essential export supplies throughout the 
war and after it. 

Amid the ensuing problems of manufacture and supply was the utility 
programme, ‘ goods sufficiently clearly defined for their prices to be fixed, 
planned to meet essential needs in a sensible manner and produced in the 
most economical way possible in terms of material and labour’. The 
four-figure cotton specifications, evolved from the best practices of the 
industry, caused something like a revolution in Lancashire’s general trade 
practice. In furniture, ‘ utility ’ taught the trade design and lifted public 
taste. Indeed ‘ utility ’ for all its humble meaning became ‘ a noble title ’, 
for utility goods were good value for the money and set up new standards. 
But the exigencies of war sometimes brought ‘ utility ’ to ‘ austerity’ as 
in the compulsory manuiacture of cups without handles in 1942. 

As civil supplies and production fell, a new major question had to be 
faced: how were the limited goods to be distributed among consumers, by 
private wealth or public fairness? With the fall in stocks, the question 
became more acute and by November 1940, consumer rationing was being 
discussed by the Board. Food rationing offered no help or precedents. 
The scheme needed to be as simple as possible—simple for the public to 
understand and simple to administer and enforce. In the end it came out 
as a clothing scheme on a quantity and points basis, like its German 
counterpart. Fixing the size of the rations and the pointing was entrusted 
to the statistical department of the Board which perforce had to work from 
the census of production of 1935, and in secrecy without outside trade 
help or feminine advice. The general structure remained unchanged 
throughout the war. As our authors say, ‘ this in itself is a tribute to the 
achievement of those who drew the schedule up in so short a time with so 
little information to guide them’. ‘The scheme met serious opposition at 
cabinet level, Mr. Churchill in particular doubting its wisdom : could not 
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sufficient clothing be made to avoid rationing? But the Board rightly 
won the day and on Whit Sunday 1941 the long eight years’ history of 
clothes rationing began. Before it was over, its sixty-six coupons of 
wartime had fallen to forty-eight, then to forty-one and, for a time, to 
thirty-six. Documents representing over 2600 million coupons were 
issued to consumers in the year 1944-5. ‘ Lost’ coupons were negligible, 
a mere $ per cent. or so. The public gave the scheme their goodwill, 
convinced that it was fair and a contribution to the war, and they made it 
work. Without this co-operation no mere official administration, no 
matter how good in itself, could have achieved the astounding success of 
British rationing. 

The same was true outside the field of clothes rationing and associated 
textiles. Good administration was matched, or surpassed, by good public 
response. Indeed our authors record only one major failure in the con- 
trols over the manufacture and supply of ‘ miscellaneous consumer goods’, 
a title covering a multitude of items. It was in toilet preparations, where 
illicit manufacture and supply damaged reputable producers and en- 
dangered public health. Our authors partly wonder if the elaborate 
efforts of control were worthwhile, whether the direct benefit of the war 
was large, but they conclude: ‘ when the anti-social sections of society 
went into battle against the law in conditions of war it was desirable that 
the law and the Government should win’. They wonder if controls 
over many smaller consumer goods were worth-while but again they 
balance the arguments sensibly and come down on the Board’s side. 
For the British economy was so stretched that the production of small 
essential articles, like pins and needles, even hair-grips, was apt to fall to 
real scarcity levels unless some department took an interest in them. In 
this field the Board’s surveys of consumer needs, general and special, 
served a real and important purpose. Which estimate of breakages was 
right: 32 million or 194 million cups a year? 

To the production and distribution of goods was necessarily added a 
third question: at what prices were they to be sold? Given the Govern- 
ment’s policy of stabilizing the cost of living index number, the Board 
had to pay first attention to clothing and similar items in the index, a 
need attended to by the utility specifications and ensuing price orders in 
all their complications. But the Board could not limit themselves to the 
utility or other restricted fields. For clearly, resources would tend to 
move from any price-controlled activity to an uncontrolled one, even if by 
definition it was a less essential one. To check this and meet public 
protests against profiteering, controls had to be extended over virtually 
the entire range of goods and services, with only a few safety valves left 
open to reduce pressures elsewhere. The Goods and Services (Price 
Control) Act of 1941 extended older powers and supplemented the more 
fundamental methods of controlling inflation such as taxation and savings. 
The Ministries of Food and of Supply were largely principals in their own 
fields, direct buyers as well as sellers and, subject to Treasury policies as to 
subsidies and the like, they could settle their own selling prices. But the 
Board, though a production authority, had to operate through the normal 
economic structure of the countries—producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers in scores of thousands. The principles may be reduced to two 
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types: control based on manufacturers’ costs plus agreed profit and dis- 
tributive margins or final maximum prices. Their application was 
difficult and at times, especially over retailers’ margin, even bitterly 
fought. Rising costs of materials might be countered by subsidy 
elements where the materials were bought on public account but as 
government wage policy left wages to normal collective bargaining, with 
appeals to be good and reasonable, price controllers could do little but 
make a ‘ fighting retreat ’ when price increases were claimed as offsets to 
wage increases. The settling of subsequent margins ran into difficulties of 
fair play to the small man and the political importance of retailers. The 
effectiveness of the price controls is in general doubtful. Our authors 
conclude that the social and psychological implications of the attempt were 
important. Gross profiteering could be checked, thére was no official in- 
difference to price movements, and in the end price control was partly a 
social measure and partly a means of influencing trade attitudes towards 
greater restraint in wage claims. 

For the civil side of the war this book will remain the authoritative 
history with its wisely considered assessments of policies and difficulties. 

H. A. SHANNON. 



















Short Notices 


Dr. Leo SANTIFALLER provides historians with a most useful manual in 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Beschreibstoffe im Mittelalter, mit besonderer Beriick- 
Sichtigung der pdapstlichen Kanzlei (erster Teil: Untersuchungen (Mitteilungen 
des Instituts fir dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Erganzungsband xvi 
Heft 1), BGnlaus, Graz-K6ln, 1953). His work abounds with valuable 
bibliographical references; he discusses fully the confused medieval 
nomenclature of papyrus, parchment, and paper; and he records the 
earliest dated references to these materials and the first surviving dated 
specimens, in sheet, roll, and codex. A second part is promised, to 
consist of tables; these will list, among other things, Latin parchment 
deeds before A.D. 1000 (167 Latin documents on papyrus are listed here 
on pp. 52-76—an attempt to bring Marini’s list up to date). The author 
is already known for his learned and ponderous studies on the papal 
chancery, and in this work he bestows particular care and erudition on 
the usages of the papacy in the matter of writing-materials and forms of 
transmission. The most original and the most contentious parts of the 
book concern these topics. Scholars will probably accept Dr. 
Santifaller’s arguments for the continued use of papyrus for the record- 
books of the papacy until late in the eleventh century. He also brings 
out the circumstantial evidence for the use of miscellaneous breviaria and 
account-books: they probably existed before the twelfth century, though 
they were not numerous. When, on pages 94-113, the author attacks 
the question of Gregory VII’s register (Reg. Vat. 2), he raises more 
dubious issues. Is this, as Peitz argued and Caspar believed, the original 
chancery-register or, as Dr. Santifaller concludes, a contemporary office- 
copy, more or less abridged, of an original which may have beena 
papyrus book? Justice cannot be done in a few words to these varying 
opinions. To the present writer, the validity of Dr. Santifaller’s con- 
clusion seems questionable; for his argument involves too much con- 
jecture and an a priori view of what a chancery-register ought to contain, 
and it is developed with some extremely odd reasoning. But he has 
put his finger on some difficulties in Peitz’s position which deserved to 
be exposed and considered. As a contribution to the recurrent debate 
on the nature of the papal registers this cannot be ignored. 


C. R. CHENEY. 


Various attempts have been made from time to time to draw up 
a complete handlist of the religious houses of medieval England and 
Wales, much the most useful being that which Dom David Knowles 
published in 1940 as The Religious Houses of Medieval England. ‘This has 
now been greatly revised and enlarged by its original author in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Neville Hadcock and issued as Medieval Religious Houses: 
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England and Wales (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1953). The 
book opens with an essay on ‘ The Origins and Development of the 
Religious Life in Great Britain’ which is a reprint of the introductory 
matter of the previous volume with certain additions made to cover the 
fact that the new volume has included the Military Orders, the secular 
colleges and collegiate churches, and the hospitals. The introduction is 
followed by extensive notes on the regular and secular houses with the 
dates of their foundation and surrender, their net income at the time of 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus, and notes as to their history and especially the 
number of their inhabitants. ‘These last, based on the researches of 
scholars such as Dr. Russell of California, throw much light on the 
condition of the English religious houses during the middle ages. In 
an appendix an attempt is made to calculate the total number of the religious 
at various dates between 1066 and 1540, which shows a steady rise up 
to the time of the Black Death when the numbers were reduced to less 
than half (17,000 to 8000). After this there was an increase until about 
1500 when the tide finally turned; and by the time of the Dissolution 
the total number of regulars was probably about 10,000. These numbers 
are, of course, only approximate, and a good many further figures could 
be added to those which are here given. There is also some reason to 
believe that, in the case of the friars at any rate, the surrender lists were 
not always signed by all the friars inthe house. But the figures assembled 
in this book are of great interest, and the massive information, so care- 
fully and methodically set out, will be of great help to students of medieval 
religious history. The only pity is that exigencies of space did not allow 


for fuller references. There are one or two slight slips; e.g. on page 
190 ‘ 1948” should, of course, be ‘ 1498’, and on the following page 
Dunwich has been omitted from the notes. There were twenty friars 
at Dunwich in 1277. 


J. R. H. Moorman. 


Two further parts of Wattenbach-Levison’s Deutschlands Geschichts- 
quellen im Mittelalter have now been published: Die Karolinger vom Anfang 
des 8 Jahrhunderts bis zum Tode Karls des Grossen (Weimar: Hermann 
Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1953) and Die Rechtsquellen (Weimar: Hermann 
Boéhlaus Nachfolger, 1953). The first of these volumes is the joint work 
of the late Wilhelm Levison, who had revised the first four sections at 
the time of his death, and of Dr. Heinz Lowe, to whom fell the remaining 
five sections and the final revision of the whole. As in the earlier volume 
(noticed anfe, xviii 301), Levison preferred to be conservative and to leave 
the text relatively undisturbed. His skill was concentrated on the biblio- 
graphy, and marvellously little escaped his net despite the difficulties of 
war. (To his section on Bede, Dr. Lowe might have added P. Hunter 
Blair’s ‘ The Moore Memoranda on Northumbrian History’ published 
in 1950, and thus since Levison’s death, in H. M. Chadwick Memorial 
Studies.) One would especially have liked Levison to have left us more 
of himself, and less of Wattenbach, in the section on Charlemagne. Dr. 
Léwe, on the other hand, has rather taken Wattenbach-Holtzmann as his 
model, and so has re-written extensively. The section on Alcuin now 
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occupies 12 pages as against 5 in the seventh edition, and that on the 
Reichsannalen 22 pages as against 16. Dr. Léwe stops with Einhard, 
and has still to cover a period of approximately a century before 
Wattenbach-Levison links up with Wattenbach-Holtzmann. Meanwhile 
we must be grateful to Professor Walther Holtzmann for hurrying 
on the publication of these indispensable volumes. Die Rechtsquellen by 
Professor Rudolf Buchner is a new venture, published as a Beiheft. 
Nothing of this sort has been attempted since E. Schréder’s Lehrbuch, 
which was last revised in 1919. A tremendous amount of work has 
been published since that date on the beginnings of medieval civil and 
canon law and, notably by the author himself, on the national Germanic 
laws. Professor Buchner has all this literature at his finger tips; his 
survey is magisterial and his judgements always fair. He could have 
been harder than he is on the wild attempt of Simon Stein to convince 
himself that Lex Salica and its dependents were forgeries of the mid- 
ninth century. Not many English medievalists, except perhaps those 
concerned with Old English law, will feel like following the author 
among the intricacies of the Vo/ksrechte, but more may feel attracted by 
his very able summarization of the present state of study of the origins 
of canon law. The section on the Frankish capitularies is useful; there 
is a list of redatings by de Clercq, Ganshof, Finsterwalder and others, 
but it could have been made clearer that criticism of Boretius’ edition 
goes deeper than that. An entire re-examination of the manuscripts of 
the capitularies is called for, especially of those containing the Italian 
capitularies. On a point of detail, de Clercq does not assign capitularies 
99-102 to 802-819, but to 802-810 (p. 80). It is interesting to note the 
author’s whole-hearted acceptance of Hincmar’s word that his De Ordine 
Palatii was based on a work of Adalhard’s, but he should also have noted 
Halphen’s scepticism, expressed in the Revue Historique, 1938. Professor 
Buchner has done an important service: his volume should be treated 
by historians as an integral part of Wattenbach-Levison. 

J. M. Watiace-Hapri1t. 


The Carolingian plan of a great abbey, with church, cloister, offices, 
and outbuildings, known as the plan of St. Gall, has been familiar to 
scholars since its first publication in rough outline by Mabillon in his 
Annales in 1704. A more complete and accurate lithographical copy was 
given by F. Keller in his monograph of 1844, and this, with all its de- 
ficiencies, has formed the basis of all subsequent reproductions and dis- 
cussions. Now at last the Historical Society of St. Gall has produced a 
full-size coloured photographic facsimile, Der St. Gallen Klosterplan (St. 
Gall, 1952), with a description and historical, architectural, and palaco- 
graphical discussions by Dr. Hans Reinhardt and others, and it will 
henceforth be possible for scholars to examine at their leisure the details 
of the plan and its extremely interesting legends. The date, given 
arbitrarily by Keller as 820, and by Dr. Reinhardt as shortly before 830, 
is established by the address on the plan itself to Abbot Gozbert (abbot 
816-37), who is known to have begun a new abbey church in 830. We 
are therefore in the heyday of the Carolingian reform of Benedict of 
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Aniane (0b. 821). Who was the author of the plan? Mabillon suggested 
Einhard; others have thought of Fredegar of Toul, Benedict of Aniane, 
a contemporary bishop of Constance and even Pope Gregory IV. Who- 
ever he was, he could address the abbot of St. Gall as ‘ dulcissime fili’, 
and to the present reviewer, this would seem best to accord with the 
position of the abbot of Kornelimiinster; there is nothing impossible in 
a date ¢. 820. What does the plan represent? It is often alluded to as if 
it were of an actual monastery, viz., St. Gall, but the notes on the plan, 
and indeed the schematic and symmetrical arrangement of the whole 
complex, make it clear that it is an ideal plan, an exemplar for reproduc- 
tion, not the plan of an existing establishment. Was the plan actually 
put into execution at St. Gall? Only thoroughgoing excavations, and 
perhaps not even they, could show how far, if at all, the Carolingian St. 
Gall corresponded to the plan, but Dr. Reinhardt argues persuasively 
that the measurements of the church, inserted in a hand distinct from, 
though contemporary with, the other legends, are not those of the 
church of the plan, but of the smaller edifice actually constructed at St. 
Gall. His discussion of the architectural curiosities of the plan, such as 
the two ‘ minarets’ standing free to the west, is throughout most stimu- 
lating, if not always wholly convincing. The plan itself repays careful 
study. It shows that all the main features of the monastic complex were 
fully established by 800: the great cloister south of the church, with 
chapter-room, warming-house, dormitory, and necessarium in the eastern 
range, refectory and kitchen to the south and cellarage to the west, with 
the entrance from the outer world at the north end of the western range. 
Unlike the typical twelfth century abbey, however, the plan shows two 
floors in all the ranges, not only in the eastern one: the refectory has a 
clothes-room above it, and the western range has cellarage under a larder. 
Moreover, the abbot’s house, infirmary, noviciate, and guest-house, 
which in later plans were brought into close relation with the cloister, 
are here separate buildings to the north-east and south of the church. 
The whole complex, indeed, is a blend of monastery, vi//a and town: 
there is a school, a house for pilgrims, accommodation for horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, and their keepers, a house for the doctor, a 
garden with selected plants and a large cemetery planted with trees. 
There is also a library adjoining the north wall of the choir of the church, 
with a scriptorium above it; a wash-house and baths are provided for 
the monks as well as for the sick, and every division of the whole complex 
has either hypocaust heating or stoves of some kind, while latrines are 
provided on the most lavish scale. All that is missing is the indication 
of conduits and drains that so interested English monastic cartographers 
—another indication, perhaps, that the plan is ideal. The St. Gall plan 
owes its preservation to a scribe of ¢. 1200, who used the reverse and one 
section of the plan itself for a life of St. Martin, for which purpose the 
whole sheet of parchment (113: 78 cm.) was ingeniously folded so as to 
allow of an (almost) consecutive pagination. This, and the later history 
of the codex-plan, are matter for Dr. Reinhardt’s collaborators. The 
whole makes fascinating reading for the monastic historian. 
M. D. KNOwLEs. 
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The first of six volumes to be published under the direction of 
P. Renouvin is written by F. L. Ganshof, with the title Histoire des 
Relations internationales, tome i, Le Moyen Age (Paris: Hachette, 1953). 
This is, as Professor Ganshof admits, an essay rather than a text-book or 
a learned thesis. Sketches of the political development and inter- 
relation of governments alternate with chapters on the Technique of 
Relations and Machinery of Diplomacy. There seemed to be no unity 
of theme, but the passages that are most helpful and suggestive will be 
found largely in these latter chapters. In the former sections what 
emerges best is perhaps the clear and up-to-date account of the relations 
of pope and emperor to each other and to the rest of Europe, from the 
time of Charlemagne: there are some excellent pages on Barbarossa. 
There are many illuminating passages, e.g. pages 116-17 on romanesque 
art, but the necessity of sketching the political development of each 
country, including Islam, leaves little room for cultural matters. Chapter 
ix, on the east in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, is interesting 
on the Mongol empire, and its relations with the west: a glance at the 
map makes one thankful that they never became a sea-faring race. The 
chapters on the Technique of Relations deal not only with external 
international relations, and the status and functions of ambassadors and 
consuls, but the relations between different races within mixed states 
(e.g. Spanish Moors and their Christian subjects), commercial treaties, 
economic sanctions, and pilgrim-routes (with a useful map). It is a 
pity that the Alpine passes and the Pyrenees are dealt with from a purely 
geographical point of view, and that not a single town controlling the 
entry or exit of any of the Italian passes is mentioned, nor do the tre- 
mendous political repercussions of the growth of such towns (e.g. 
Milan) receive any attention. But we are fortunate in that the first 
volume of this series comes from the pen of a master. There is some- 
thing here for everyone, and the bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
are excellent. 


N. DENHOLM- YOUNG. 


Good town histories are rare in this country. One welcomes all 
the more, therefore, Mr. Levi Fox’s Stratford-upon-Avon (published by 
the Corporation, 1953), a book based to.a-large extent upon the un- 
published records of the borough and upon the records in the custody 
of the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. On both of these collections Mr. 
Fox is an acknowledged authority, and from them he has written a 
most readable and accurate account of the history of the town. The 
mental assc ciation of Stratford with Shakespeare is so automatic that one 
tends to forget that the connexion has been important only during the 
last 200 years, and that before that time the history of Stratford was that 
of a typical Midland market-town, with no outstanding trade ox industry, 
but with an economy and a society based upon markets, fairs, shops, and 
inns. Like many English towns, Stratford was founded by an ecclesias- 
tical magnate (in this case the bishop of Worcester) in the twelfth century. 
The first seignorial charter, setting up a borough, was printed by Dugdale. 
Though undated, it can probably be assigned to the year 1196, when the 
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bishop secured the grant of a weekly market from the king. A succession 
of grants set up no fewer than four fairs by 1309, and the new borough 
grew steadily. Indeed, in 1252 it seems to have had more people than 
it had in Shakespeare’s time, all engaged in trades dependent upon the 
fertile countryside around. The borough was incorporated in 1553, this 
volume being produced to commemorate the 4ooth anniversary of the 
incorporation. The nature of the book precludes footnote references, 
but it is evident throughout that Mr. Fox’s statements are precisely 
founded on record material, the scope of which is indicated in an admir- 
able note at the end. The political, social, and economic history of the 
borough are all well treated, and a final section deals with the growth of 
the Shakespeare connexion, upon which the economy of the town has 
come to depend to a considerable degree. A particularly notable feature 
of the book is the space devoted to the development of the town in the 
nineteenth century, so often neglected by local historians, who seem to 
lose all interest with the advent of the railway. Mr. Fox will have none 
of this nonsense: he writes as well of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries as of the thirteenth or sixteenth, and shows clearly how the 
town has grown physically down to the present day. So often in local 
histories, one gets no sense at all of topography. Here one gets it in 
full, with mans and excellent illustrations drawn from photographs and 
from old drawings and prints. Apart from the text, which is wholly 
admirable, this is also a good example of book-production, upon which 
the author and the Corporation are equally to be congratulated. 
W. G. Hoskins. 


Mr. Eric E. Barker edits Talbot Deeds 1200-1682 as vol. ciii of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society’s publications. These deeds 
were extracted for some legal business in the nineteenth century from 
the Talbot-Shrewsbury muniments and were not returned. The collec- 
tion contains 263 deeds of which about 200 are earlier than the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Barker gives most of the deeds in abstract, though with 
full lists of witnesses and, where existing, details about seals. Notes on 
the families of Domville of Brimstage and Dunfoul of Chester preface 
the collection. The collection will undoubtedly be of use to local 
historians for the considerable number of names of witnesses to dated 
deeds. Although deeds with topographical details are not numerous, 
there are some of interest to agrarian historians as well as to historians of 
medieval Chester. There are one or two illustrations of the custom of 
Wirral forest. Of special interest is an indenture of 1433 between a 
gentleman financing the building of a chapel and the mason responsible 
for the work. The indenture describes the proposed building and 
defines the responsibilities of mason and patron. 


R. H. HItron. 


The second volume of Professor B. Wilkinson’s Constitutional History 
of Medieval England 1216-1399 (London: Longmans, 1952) is entitled 
Politics and the Constitution 1307-1399. The book falls between two stools. 
Its plan does not admit of an adequate exposition of its author’s theories; 
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we are constantly referred to his previous articles for the development 
of the point he is making. Thus statements such as ‘ the strict constitu- 
tional doctrine on the subject would seem to be clear’ (p. 161) are left 
in their unrelieved dogmatism for the reader to reconcile with the very 
sound observation that ‘ contemporaries were not in the habit of appealing 
to large constitutional principles, at least in modern terms’ (p. 180). 
As a statement of the author’s well-known neo-Stubbsian thesis the book 
does not constitute a self-contained argument. On the other hand, as 
a source-book it has the defects of the previous volume. Although on 
page vii the student is invited to ‘form his own opinion’ on the docu- 
ments, it will not be easy for him to do so. In contrast with its model, 
Stubbs’s Charters, the book has 213 pages of comment to 103 of sources. 
Nor are those sources objectively presented. Though there is valuable 
material, much of it not readily accessible before in translation, selection, 
omission, and paraphrase continually interpose the editor’s views between 
reader and text. To take three of the more famous texts: no clue is 
given as to the content of the articles omitted from the version of the 
Ordinances of 1311—twenty whole articles and portions of twelve others 
(pp. 127-33). ‘Though every phrase of the ‘ extraordinarily brief and 
important’ Statute of York was ‘carefully chosen and significant’ 
(p. 146) there are three gaps on page 155. (The concluding passage is 
printed twice, on pp. 135 and 156.) The student is informed that the 
original French of ‘commonalty’ in the last sentence of the Statute is 
communalte, but not that the word ‘community’ translates /a commune, 
and that /e commun de Ja terre has also been referred to. He is not told 
that the same French word is rendered ‘ kingdom’ in the last sentence 
and ‘realm’ at the top of the page. He is, however, told that ‘ for’ 
means ‘ favourable to’. Again, in the objectus against Richard II in 1399, 
incorrectly described as indictments (p. 310) summaries conceal the re- 
current theme of the coronation oath, explicitly or tacitly referred to in 
clauses 20, 26, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 39, 44, and 50. The ‘ meticulous care’ 
with which the drafters of the documents are credited on page 106 can 
hardly be appreciated under these conditions. Among narrative sources, 
Moore’s account of the deposition of Edward II (p. 171) is so mangled 
and abridged as to resemble lecture notes rather than a chronicle. On 
page 148 the rendering ‘ personal favours’ for personarum misses the echo 
from Acts x, 34, mon est personarum acceptor Deus. Edwatd’s ministers 
were respecters of persons. 


HELEN M. Cam. 


Three papers on the history of the eastern Netherlands are contained 
in Studién betreffende de Geschiedenis van Oost-Nederland van de dertiende tot 
de vijftiende Eeuw (Groningen: Wolters, 1953), the twenty-sixth volume 
of the Bijdragen van het Instituut voor Middeleeuwse Geschiedenis der Rijks- 
Universiteit te Utrecht. The first, by Dr. F. J. H. Dieperink, discusses 
the revolt of the castellan of Koevorden and the people of Drente against 
Bishop Otto II of Utrecht, who was slain by them in the battle of 
Ane (28 July 1227). He rejects the view of Dr. Slicher van Bath 
that the revolt was due to the bishop’s attempt to extend a manorial 
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organization to a population which held land mainly as ‘allod’.1 In 
lieu of it, he suggests that a more probable cause was the resumption by 
Bishop Otto of the rights of taxation surrendered by Bishop Diederik 
van der Are (1196-1212). In the second paper, Professor D.Th. Enklaar 
traces the development of the ‘ estates ’ of Overijssel (which was not yet 
a political unit when Charles V took it over in 1528) from the (1) ‘ Great 
Chapter ’ of Utrecht, which included lay members, sitting at Spoolderberg 
near Zwolle for business of Salland, Twente, and Vollenhove, and the 
towns of Deventer, Zwolle, and Kampen: (2) assemblies of the three 
towns at Werven, north of Deventer, for their mutual concerns: and 
(3) assemblies of landowners, including representatives of the towns at 
Wijhe for matters of defence of the land against enemies, or against the 
sea. It was in these latter that the towns on the one hand and the gentry 
on the other acquired the class consciousness which enabled them to 
form ‘ estates ’ and act as bodies in the genera] assembly which developed 
from the first. The estate of the clergy never developed in Overijssel, 
possibly because the bishop’s spiritual tenants had never attended the 
Spoolderberg meetings; while that of ‘ knights and esquires ’ seems to 
have resulted from the gradual feudalization of the allodial tenure so 
prominent even in the fourteenth century. The third paper, by Dr. 
W. Jappe Alberts, traces the complicated relations between Cologne and 
Guelders resulting from the ban pronounced by Sigismund on 17 July 
1431 on the people of Guelders for refusing to accept the duke of Berg as 
their ruler, and the consequent disturbance of the normal traffic on the 
Rhine. He prints as an appendix two registers of committees appointed 
by the Council of Cologne to take measures to prevent the transport or 
importation of goods from Guelders, covering respectively the periods 
5 October 1465 to 4 February 1466, and 20 July 1470 to 27 January 
1471. The description, origin, and destination of the goods is of much 
interest, though there is unfortunately no comparable record of goods 
passing through Cologne in normal peaceful conditions. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The first volume of Professor Alan Gewirth’s Marsilius of Padua: 
the Defence of Peace (London: Cumberlege, for Columbia Univ. Press, 
1951) is devoted to an examination and analysis of the principles and 
reasoning of the Defensor pacis and, though secondarily, of the Defensor 
minor. Although he cites in his bibliography the works of Battaglia, 
Previté-Orton and Scholz, he thinks that the arguments of Marsilius 
* received their last detailed study at the hands of Albertus Pighius in the 
sixteenth century’. A comparatively brief chapter on the historical 
background with only three pages on the life of Marsilius himself indi- 
cates that it is the general theory underlying Marsilius’s attempt to 
explode the papalist position which interests the author most. This is 
developed in systematic fashion and with the aid of an advanced political 
terminology which at times reads into the Latin of Marsilius the concepts 
of another age. Professor Gewirth lays much emphasis on the ‘ bio- 
logical’ nature of the Marsilian state and upon the purely political 


1 See ante, ixiii. 109. 
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character of the ‘ sufficient life’ at which it aims. To Marsilius the vita 
sufficiens has no ethical connotation but simply implies living civiliter, i.e. 
participating in a society whose law is not in the first instance a body of 
eternal principles but the coercive command of a sovereign /egis/ator, the 
people as a whole. It is this popular sovereign that allots the duties of 
the parts of the state, the groups of which the community is composed. 
One such part is the priesthood, a body instituted to teach eternal truths, 
but truths which cannot influence political decision because they cannot 
be vindicated by rational demonstration. The most convincing part of 
the book is chapter v, on the people as legislator, where the author shows 
that for Marsilius, as against Aristotle, the type of constitution a state 
possesses is of minor importance compared with the competence of the 
legislator, from whom the state derives whatever morality or positive law 
it may attain. For him the /egis/ator is the whole body of citizens, every 
part of which, including the clergy, must come under the same laws and 
political authority. The consequences of this for the church, defined 
as the wniversitas fidelium, ate described in chapter vii which rightly 
emphasizes the distinction Marsilius draws between coercive and non- 
coercive law and judgement. The concluding remarks suggest that 
Marsilius is republican rather than totalitarian in the modern sense of the 
word, and lays useful stress on his relativism, on the ground that the 
extent to which such popular absolutism becomes actual depends on 
the people’s will and is not subject to such absolute control as the 
papacy claimed to exercise. Besides its close concentration on what 
Marsilius actually wrote (rather than on what critics have attributed to 
him), a helpful feature of Professor Gewirth’s book lies in the Aristotelian 
learning behind it and his ability to point the contrast between the 
medieval followers of Aristotle and his Paduan interpreter. It is difficult 
to follow out the Averroism which is attributed to Marsilius, but 
Professor Gewirth does not commit himself too deeply on this. Perhaps 
the next volume will bring out the relation of Marsilius to French and 
Italian legal thought, to which he may well be more indebted than to the 
political theologians of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 


E. F. Jacos. 


M. Abbé Mollat has been illuminating the history of the French 
Church of the fourteenth century for some fifty years. His latest con- 
tribution is a mémoire presented to the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres (tome xiv, 2 partie: Le Roi de France et la collation pléniére, 
pleno jure, des bénéfices ecclésiastiques, Paris 1951) in which he studies, 
largely from the registers of the Parliament of Paris, the right of the 
king of France over a certain class of benefice. Royal and lay appoint- 
ments to benefices are familiar enough to English medievalists; the singu- 
larity of this particular practice was that it substituted the king for the 
ordinary or the pope as having every right known to canon law: he not 
only appointed and deprived, but could transform, suppress, reserve, and 
tax the benefice; he could also issue dispensations for holding in plurality 
and was the only authority competent to try causes pertaining to the 
benefice and its holder—all of which causes were regulated by the prin- 
ciples of canon law. The benefices concerned were very numerous, 
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scattered over more than twenty dioceses; they did not indeed carry 
with them the cure of souls, for they consisted of deaneries, masterships, 
canonries, prebends, &c., of colleges, royal chapels, and hospitals, but 
they served as a sufficient title for ordination. Appointments were 
made by the king directly, on the advice of his confessor (a Dominican) 
and almoner. All this, which was an exact counterpart in parvo of the 
papal claims to temporal rule, provided an exercise for the ingenuity of 
canonists and Gallican lawyers. Papalists argued that it rested upon 
implicit papal grant (a position which Boniface VIII was at pains to 
scout); regalists that it derived from the consecrated kingship, and 
Gallicans that it was part of the inherent dominium of the king. Actually 
(as M. Mollat remarks) it was a relic of the regime of the royal proprie- 
tary church, analogous to the control exercised over Westminster and 
Battle by Norman and Angevin kings, but he does not attempt to trace 
what would be the very interesting evolution of the royal rights in their 
earlier stages, during which, with papal forbearance, the proprietary and 
feudal practice acquired its canonical veneer. 
M. D. KNOowLEs. 


There is room for a brief popular work which would explain the 
origins and trace the development of modern diplomacy, but Professor 
Léon van der Essen in La Diplomatie (Editions P. D. L. Bruxelles, 1953) 
hardly attempts this task, though he contributes something towards it. 
As one would expect from the biographer of Alexander Farnese, duke of 
Parma, Professor van der Essen is at his best on the diplomacy of the 
sixteenth century. He adds little to the traditional accounts of the 
origins of permanent diplomatic missions, merely mentioning the exist- 
ence of Aragonese medieval precedents and stressing the importance of 
Venetian practice, itself influenced by Byzantium. ‘The rivalry of the 
Italian states in the fifteenth century and the place of Louis XI of France 
are briefly referred to. A much fuller account of the development of 
papal diplomacy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, especially of the 
“nonciature de Flandre’ (1596-1794) follows. It is this part of the 
work which will probably be most interesting to English readers. After 
the Treaty of Westphalia, however, the author’s interest visibly flags: 
in his view the essentials of the system have already been established 
and the second half of the seventeenth and the whole of the eighteenth 
century offer few points of significance. No reference is made to the 
increasing specialization of national governments in this period with 
the emergence in many European countries of colleges or secretaries of 
state for foreign affairs, although this has exercised at least as much 
influence on the development of modern diplomacy as the creation of 
the permanent embassy of the fifteenth century. 

D. B. Horn. 


There will be a general welcome for the new edition of Professor 
E. F. Jacob’s Studies in the Conciliar Epoch (Manchester University Press, 
1953). The author includes some notes supplementing and correcting 
material in the first edition: among much that is valuable here we may 
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single out a helpful collection of references bearing on the overall state 
of papal finances immediately prior to and during the Schism (pp. 241-3). 
Two new chapters are added, reprinted from three earlier articles. The 
* Verborum Florida Venustas ’ (chap. xi), Dr. Jacob’s essay on Whetam- 
stede in particular and later formularies in general, is deservedly among 
the best known of his occasional pieces and it is good to have it in book 
form. ‘English university clerks in the later middle ages’ (chap. xii) 
also draws on formularies in investigating the financial problems facing 
students and then goes on to consider (mainly from the fourteenth 
century Cambridge evidence) the effectiveness of papal provision in 
supplying or supplementing clerical incomes. 

Denys Hay. 


In his study entitled The Gentry 1540-1660 (Economic History Review, 
Supplement, Cambridge University Press, 1953) Mr. H. R. Trevor-Roper 
summarizes his conclusions thus: the gentry did not rise as a class, 
nor at the expense of the aristocracy, nor on the profits of agriculture 
(p. 51). This is his considered reply to the precisely opposite conclusions 
arrived at by the school of historical and economic thought of which 
Professor Tawney is such a distinguished exponent. In the course of 
his argument Mr. Trevor-Roper advances some propositions of great 
interest and importance. He points out in the first place the fallacy of 
assuming that any hard and fast line can be drawn between the classes 
which are designated respectively aristocracy and gentry, ‘the whole 
distinction between the peerage and the gentry upon which so much 
has been built becomes again what it has always been in England, a 
distinction of nomenclature and legal rights, not a difference of habits 
of mind or economic practice’ (p. 8). To this he might have well 
added that the line of demarcation is further blurred by the principle 
and practice of primogeniture, with the consequent descent into the 
gentry of the cadet branches of titled families. Allowing for what is 
undefinable, prestige, it is a nice question at what stage any one of these 
cadet lines ceases to be aristocracy and becomes gentry. Insistence on 
the essential likeness between the two classes, as on that between the 
Tudor and Stuart peers, is fundamental to Mr. Trevor-Roper’s argument 
throughout; as when he shows, with a wealth of illustrations, that 
“good husbandry ’ was practised by many of the peerage as well as of 
the gentry; and that neither economic problems nor expensive tastes 
were the monopoly of the former. Hence he proceeds to demonstrate, 
again with numerous references, that out of the class called the gentry 
some were damaged by bad agricultural methods and extravagance and 
debts, others remained where they were; leaving only a minority, but 
an important minority, who did undoubtedly rise. After all, this is not 
an isolated phenomenon in the course of English soeial history. It 
was markedly present in the period under review. It led to such writings 
as those of the republicans James Harrington and Henry Neville, who 
advanced the theory that the balance of power had shifted from the lords 
to the commons and that the reason therefore was the shifting of the 
balance of the ownership of land. Now Sir Charles Firth, in his House 
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of Lords during the Civil War accepted this republican theory, but with 
modifications; saying that contemporary expressions of opinion do not 
necessarily represent facts; and that both Harrington and Neville, 
laying too much stress on the possession of land, failed to take into 
account the growth of trade and manufacture. Just how greatly the 
latter did count is amply exemplified by Mr. Trevor-Roper (pp. 14 5¢qq.). 
But he has something more to say. Certain significant paragraphs in 
his pamphlet, some would say the most significant, are devoted to show- 
ing (pp. 26 segg.) a source of income the consideration of which has 
hitherto been far too much neglected: profits from office-holding, where 
he believes the aristocracy had a decided advantage. There is little 
doubt this was so as regards the higher offices. But there were lesser 
offices also and some of the gentry, even the lesser gentry perhaps, may 
have done very well out of them. Here Mr. Trevor-Roper utters a 
very necessary caution. This source represented income, not capital; 
loss of office was a serious matter. But as long as it could be held, it 
meant a style of living, as did exploitation of trade and manufacture, 
not based on the ownership of land. It is impossible but that out of 
this stimulating and informative pamphlet more questions should arise: 
the comparatively small body of peers, even after the increase under 
James I and his son, as opposed to the numbers of the gentry; profits 
from land that did not depend upon agriculture nor even upon such 
adjuncts as minerals, but upon the actual situation of the property itself; 
for example, the advantages of holding land in or near a flourishing 
port, a growing town; the respective degrees to which investment 
policy, sense of prestige, mere desire for a country home, influenced the 
purchase of property, great or small. Lastly, how far would seventeenth 
century historians go with Mr. Trevor-Roper in his thesis that the Great 
Rebellion was largely made by the ‘ declining gentry’ who created a 
“gentry republic’, and it failed (pp. 32 seqq.)? Would others accept in 
entirety his final sentence; that it was the eighteenth century that in 
truth witnessed the ‘ Rise of the Gentry’? Provocative this pamphlet 
may be. In the course of it Mr. Trevor-Roper says some things that 
have long needed saying. He has opened up a new approach to the 
social history of the chosen period; and he utters that most useful and 
necessary warning that social and political history cannot be divorced 
one from another. 
Grapys Scorr THOMSON. 


It is not surprising to learn from the editors of Elizabethan Church- 
wardens’ Accounts (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, vol. xxxiii) 
that only three examples of these have been found in Bedfordshire and 
curiously enough, all from the eastern part of the county. As all interested 
in local records are but too well aware, the books kept by the church- 
wardens were precisely the type of document not thought worth pre- 
serving. Their comparative scarcity for all counties indicates how 
freely they were destroyed. They represent, of course, the chronicle of 
small matters as well in the secular as in the religious administration of 
parishes. Such matters, small though they be, have their own interest 
and value, in the light they throw on the everyday organization of the 
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life of a small community; and Mr. J. E. Farmiloe and Miss Rosita 
Nixseaman must be thanked for their careful preparation of these records 
of the parishes of Shillington, Northill, and Clifton and no less for the 
excellent notes and index of persons, places, and subjects which they 
have added. On the ecclesiastical side the main interest is naturally the 
reflexion of the settlement of 1559 with the introduction of the Elizabethan 
prayer book and the gradual clearing up or partial clearing up of the 
uncertainties that prevailed concerning vestments and church ornaments. 
Campanologists will be pleased with the notes on the entries concerning 
church bells. On the secular side the entries are of the normal kind, 
concerning roads, the school, destruction of vermin (not as serious an 
affair here as in more remote and cut-off districts) and the like, with a 
good deal of information on rating and collections. That is to say, the 
records follow the usual lines. They were not likely to do otherwise. 
But investigators into these seemingly humdrum notes concerning 
ordinary everyday existence are quite often rewarded by bonnes bouches. 
Two such may be indicated here. The one concerns the May festivities 
and the Morris dancers, frowned on, as the editors point out, by the church, 
whose attitude was summed up in Archbishop Grindal’s injunction of 
1571, which sought to do away with the Lord of Misrule and his merry 
men. The other is the wholly delightful entry, at as early a date as 
1543, concerning the church cow at Clifton, perhaps, think the editors 
by analogy with similar early references, a bequest from a parishioner. 
Guapys Scorr THOmson. 


Anglo-Russian relations in the age of Elizabeth have already been 
intensively studied, from different points of view, by Madame Lyubi- 
menko, Miss Wretts-Smith, Dr. Willan and others. Moreover, the 
value of the writings of Jenkinson, Fletcher, Merrick, and other English 
merchants and diplomats as sources of information on sixteenth-century 
Russia has long been recognized by Russian scholars. Nevertheless, 
little attempt has hitherto been made to sum up the impression formed 
by Elizabethan Englishmen of the great country which they had in a 
sense discovered. This gives K. H. Ruffmann’s Das Russlandbild im 
England Shakespeares (Gottingen: Gottinger Bausteine zur Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, Heft 6, 1952) some of the character of a pioneering work. 
Based upon a doctoral thesis, it is soundly constructed and well- 
organized, and future research is unlikely to add very much to its main 
conclusions. The book falls into three sections. It begins with a brief 
discussion of Anglo-Russian relations during the period 1553-1603 and 
of the position and status in Muscovy of the Englishmen who lived and 
travelled there in these years. It then goes on to consider at greater 
length the reports sent home by diplomats on missions to Russia and 
by the Muscovy Company’s agents and factors. These are analysed 
in relation to the light they throw on various major aspects of Russian 
life—state and society, religion and the church, the personal qualities of 
the people—rather as Klyuchevsky does in his classic Skayaniya Inos- 
trantsev 0 Moskovskom Gosudartstve. ‘This section also includes an excel- 
lent short description of the geographical background to the discoveries 
of Chancellor, Jenkinson and their successors. The third section 
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considers the ideas of Russia held by English writers and publicists of 
the period. This is the least satisfactory of the three, presumably 
because of the relative paucity of material and the greater difficulty 
of assembling what does exist. Parts of it tend rather too much to 
become a catalogue of names—Eden, Warner, Drayton, Speed, Raleigh 
—with a few remarks on whatever comments these authors chose to 
make on Russia. Dr. Ruffmann is quite justified nevertheless in 
pointing out that with all its deficiencies the knowledge of Russia 
existing in England in the later sixteenth century was superior to that 
possessed by any other nation in Europe. The author seems not to 
have worked in England, and has used no manuscript materials. He 
has, however, examined with great care nearly all the available printed 
sources (above all of course Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations). He has 
also used a wide range of secondary materials, including some in 
Russian. There is a useful bibliography. In a book which involves a 
fairly free use of place-names, not all of them familiar, a map would also 
have been welcome. M. S. ANDERSON. 


In the latest volume of the Sussex Record Society (Lewes, 1953) 
Sir Sylvanus P. Vivian edits a very full survey, made in 1597, of The 
Manor of Etchingham cum Saleburst, and relates each tenement or group 
of tenements in that year to rentals of 1658 and 1659, and to court rolls 
for the period 1742-1865. There are also some notes for the years 1621 
and/or 1637. The volume ends with a series of maps, based upon the 


6-inch sheets of the Ordnance Survey, identifying the tenements described 
in 1597. An editorial Introduction deals with the descent of the manor 
from the Norman Conquest down to the final extinguishment of manorial 
incidents under the Act of 1922, and gives an account of the medieval 
manotr-house, and a Jong note on the custom of the manor. The notes 
relating to each tenement go into immense detail, which can only be of 
interest to those who know this small piece of country, and the book as 
a whole must be regarded as an exercise in the elucidation of local topo- 
graphy for its own sake. The general historian will get little or nothing 
out of the volume, though one can see possibilities for the economic 
historian who is primarily interested in land ownership and tenure. 
W. G. Hosxis. 


In Records relating to the Society of Merchant Venturers of the City of 
Bristol in the Seventeenth Century (Bristol Record Society, vol. xvii, 1952) 
Mr. P. Magrath has brought together a number of extracts from the 
records of the guild and the Bristol archives to illustrate the history and 
working of the guild. Unlike the Merchant Venturers of York and 
Newcastle, the Bristol guild had no official connexion with the London 
Company; but, like all the Out Port guilds, it was fiercely jealous of 
London and waged warfare with the Levant Company and most of the 
great London Companies. In Bristol, though because of its exclusion 
of retail traders, it never succeeded in applying the ‘ closed shop ’ principle, 
it became very powerful. The Corporation left it to deal with the 
government and other towns in all matters of export trade, the suppression 
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of piracy and so forth. It became, to all intents and purposes, the Port 
Authority, building and repairing wharves, cleaning out the river, setting 
up cranes, and making rules for pilots and porters. Like all guilds, it 
had a charitable side, and set up almshouses, relieved the widows of 
members, and ransomed prisoners from the Turk. The Introduction 
gives a clear picture of the growth of the port and the working of the 
guild, and the editing is careful, indeed, almost too careful. In these 
days of high printing costs, it seems unnecessary to adopt italics to 
indicate whether a seventeenth-century clerk wrote ‘ merchants’ in full 
or abbreviated it. The duty of ‘cannage’ was not connected with 
quays, but with buoys. At Hull, the buoys in the Humber are regularly 
referred to as ‘cannes’. The book inevitably suffers from the fact that 
only selections from the records are given. The selection has been well 
made to illustrate the working of the guild, but the local historian will 
still need to go to the original records for information on many local 
problems which fall outside the editor’s purview. 
F. W. Brooks. 


Dr. A. Tindal Hart’s William Lloyd, 1627-1717 (S.P.C.K. for Church 
Historical Society, 1952) is the latest addition to the portrait gallery of 
bishops of the Revolution period which already contains Dr. Carpenter’s 
life of Tenison and Dr. Tindal Hart’s own life of Sharp. It must be 
admitted that it does little to change the general impression that the 
bishops of this period, with the outstanding exception of Burnet, were 
on the whole rather dull, if often worthy, people. This is largely due 


to the fact that we know little about them as men, as opposed to what 
we know about them as clerics, and it is perhaps no coincidence that 
here again Burnet is an exception. The self-revealing character of 
Burnet’s own writings and the large number of contemporary comments 
(most of them unfavourable) about him have made it possible for 
posterity to see him as a person whom one may or may not like. 
Lloyd, clearly a strong personality, with many of Burnet’s less amiable 
qualities, nevertheless remains merely a disagreeable bishop, in company 
with Sharp, an agreeable and Tenison, a rather colourless, archbishop. 
This is not the fault of the biographies of these prelates. The material 
for making them come alive does not, apparently, exist. Dr. Tindal 
Hart describes Lloyd as ‘ bishop, politician, author and prophet’ and 
deals with each of these aspects of his career. While his treatment of 
the bishop will no doubt be the most useful, his treatment of the poli- 
tician is certainly the most successful. The whole episode of the Seven 
Bishops, of whom Lloyd was one, their consultations, their presentation 
of their petition to James II, their imprisonment, trial and acquittal, and 
the subsequent part played by Lloyd in the Revolution are well described. 
This chapter is the best part of the book, appropriately, since these events 
were the most dramatic of Lloyd’s career. The rest of the narrative 
falls disappointingly short of this achievement. Dr. Tindal Hart has 
collected a large amount of material, some of it new and interesting, 
some of it, especially for the period when Lloyd was bishop of Worcester, 
not adding much to the material already published in the Diary of 
Francis Evans. He is so anxious to withhold no scrap of this material 
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that he has produced a compendium of information rather than an 
integrated biography. Appendices abound, not only at the end of the 
book but also at the end of several of the chapters ; and the narrative 
itself is overloaded with lengthy quotations. But a general picture of 
episcopal administration can only be obtained by these studies of the 
work of individual bishops, and Dr. Tindal Hart’s study, more especially 
of Lloyd’s work at St. Asaph, is a useful contribution to that general 
picture. Lloyd, like Tenison and Sharp, is revealed as a hard-working, 
conscientious bishop, thus underlining still further the view that epis- 
copal administration in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was doing its best, often in difficult circumstances, to fulfil the require- 
ments of the canons. Mary RANSOME. 


In 1942 Professor G. Debien published at Cairo a study of the emigra- 
tion of indentured servants from La Rochelle to the French colonies 
from 1683 to 1715: it contained a list, printed in extenso, of all these 
emigrants, drawn from the notarial archives of the port. Now he has 
followed this up with a fuller study, covering the period from 1634 to 
1715, and occupying the whole of two numbers of the Revue d’ Histoire des 
Colonies for the first half of 1951 (Les engagés pour les Antilles (1634-1713): 
Paris, Larose, 1951). This is a work of capital value, which can hold 
its own with any comparable study of English emigration—the nearest 
comparison is, of course, with Mr. Abbot E. Smith’s Colonists in Bondage. 
Although the sources are purely local, the reader is in no danger of being 
led into false generalizations, for M. Debien is acutely aware, throughout, 
of anything which would differentiate the experience of La Rochelle 
from that of St. Malo, Rouen, or Dieppe. Moreover, the notarial 
archives of this one port have been made to yield as much sociological 
detail as the whole body of similar material in Great Britain. This is 
partly just because they are notarial archives; but there is another reason 
as well. M. Debien has already shown elsewhere the power of wringing 
the last drop of meaning from social statistics, but he has never used this 
power to better advantage than in this book. From the grouping, the 
provenance, the destination, the occupational classification, the age, the 
literacy, even the nicknames of the emigrants, he has built up a wholly 
convincing picture, not only of the emigration but of the early history 
of the French sugar colonies. The two subjects shade into each other. 
When we follow the fortunes of the engagés on the other side of the 
Atlantic it is clear that we are no longer relying upon the La Rochelle 
notarial archives, and M. Debien does not always make it clear what his 
sources of information are, for one cannot believe that the well-chosen 
quotations from Du Tertre and Labat constitute the whole of his know- 
ledge. In a less experienced historian this circumstance might excite 
suspicion, but one cannot suspect M. Debien, who has touched West 
Indian history at so many points, of drawing unwarrantably upon his 
imagination. It is a pity that this book, like some of M. Debien’s 
other work, has been published in a form that might cause it to be over- 
looked; for it is, in fact, one of the most interesting contributions ever 
made to the history of the great Atlantic migration. 

RICHARD Pargs. 
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The sub-title of Dr. Herbert Hassinger’s Johann Joachim Becher, 163 5- 
1682 (Vienna: Holzhausen, 1951) describes it as a contribution to the 
history of mercantilism, but it deals with all the aspects of this many- 
sided life, and there is none on which it does not add something new or 
correct some accepted opinion. Dr. Hassinger’s search in archives 
seems to have been thorough; the chief disappointment is that little can 
be discovered about Becher’s last years in England. Although Boyle 
seems to have treated him with some kindness, the Royal Society and 
the English in general did not take to Becher. Neither did the Dutch. 
Dr. Hassinger recognizes that his autobiographical statements are un- 
reliable, that some of his inventions were not new, and that, apparently, 
none of the others worked, that none of his projects ever earned a profit, 
and that he embezzled public money when he was in the Emperor’s 
service. His readers will judge for themselves whether, in spite of all 
this and much more, he deserves the appreciative, and indeed admiring 
sympathy which is here accorded to him; the facts are given so fairly 
that they will be able to draw their own conclusions. Dr. Hassinger 
clears away a good many misconceptions about Becher’s debts to other 
writers on political, ethical, and pedagogic matters, and gives some 
interesting new details about his share in the anti-French pamphleteering 
of 1674. His main claim for Becher is, however, that he was the founder 
of German mercantilism and a forerunner of German colonization and 
of a national economic policy. If this is in a sense true, that fact is the 
measure of the economic backwardness of the states which employed 
Becher, especially Bavaria and Austria. Of all the plausible projectors 
of his time none showed less sense of reality, less grasp of figures or less 
power of learning from his failures. His leading proposals, such as 
excise, protectionism for industry, and grandiose trading companies, 
were irrelevant to the needs of these countries. The value of Dr. 
Hassinger’s careful study is not only biographical:. he shows very clearly 
what their actual economic problems were. Whether there could have 
been any heroic remedies is another question on which his readers will 
be able to form their own judgements. 


SHORT NOTICES 





G. N. CrLark. 


The importance of the part played by Hull in the early stages of the 
Civil War is obvious to all students of the period. Contemporary 
pamphleteers and modern historians alike underline the significance of 
the refusal of entry to Charles in 1642 and the siege of 1643. In King 
Charles the First and Hull (Hull: A. Brown & Sons, 1952) Mr. Basil 
Reckitt has therefore a well-known story to tell. He does so compe- 
tently and pleasantly, and has even been able to throw some light on the 
obscure problem of the treason of the Hothams, thanks to his access to 
the Hotham muniments at Dalton. He prints as an Appendix Hotham’s 
own letter of justification; but in spite of this, we are still in the dark 
as to his motives. Probably Mr. Reckitt’s suggestion is as good as any, 
that Hotham had no great sympathy with the religious views of the 
Roundheads, and wanted to see an end of the quarrel. The author has 
made good use of the spate of pamphlets issued by both sides; but he 
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might have drawn more on the State Papers and the activities of indi- 
viduals, as revealed in the Composition Papers, to round off the story. 
The end-paper of the book is a useful map of the East Riding indicating 
the politics of the local gentry. What we need now is an attempt to 
disentangle the complex of political theory, religious ideals, disappointed 
ambition, and family feuds and alliances, which determined the attitude of 
the local magnates in East Yorkshire to the conflict. Perhaps some day 
Mr. Reckitt will give us this. If so, it is to be hoped that he will hit 
upon a less maddening system of references than he has used in the 
present book. 
F, W. Brooks. 


Mr. Anthony N. B. Garvan’s Architecture and Town Planning in Colonial 
Connecticut (London: Cumberlege, for Yale University Press, 1951) is 
of wider interest than its title suggests. It concerns not only methods 
and styles of building, but also the division and disposition of land in 
an agricultural colony—thus combining two types of study normally 
distinct in the writing of colonial history. So far from shirking the 
complexities of European precedent, moreover, Mr. Garvan gives nearly 
half his book to them. This generously conceived and courageous 
treatment enables him to distinguish with exceptional insight what was 
fundamentally derivative from what was novel in detail. He argues 
that the English background of the first generation of settlers, with few 
exceptions, determined land use, town plan, and domestic architecture 
for a century and a half. After all that has been said about the social 
and psychological divergence of the colonists from the mother-country 
this emphasis is provocative and refreshing, though indeed Mr. Garvan 
is careful also to stress the exceptionally provincial and inbred character 
of Connecticut, which relied more on immigrants than trade for its 
stock of ideas and received no great increment of either after 1660. What 
took place there was not so much a steady transfusion of English 
practices as a selection from a great variety of early seventeenth-century 
experience, which in the business of colonization alone included such 
diverse examples as the settlement of Deeping Fen, the distribution of 
joint stock assets in Bermuda, and the quasi-military plantation of Ulster, 
itself much indebted to the street plan of the bastide towns in France and 
Wales. When it comes to buildings, Mr. Garvan finds room for a dis- 
cussion of English units of measurement at one extreme and of Calvinist 
experiments in temple construction at the other. He describes the 
technique of erecting a typical Connecticut post-and-truss house and 
challenges the accepted chronology of those few which have survived, 
based as that has been on evolutionary assumptions. That he is so 
good on the aesthetic qualities of buildings increases admiration for his 
integrity in going to the social history behind them, and regret that he 
did not investigate English landscape at first hand. (To a Midland eye 
the weather-boarded barn seems less universal than he says (p. 112). 
And is it really true that ¢. 1630 ‘lanes were so narrow that nowhere 
but in London might a traveller see carts or wagons wide enough to 
accommodate a pair of horses’ (p. 24)?) But he has drawn on a wide 
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range of library material and for Connecticut itself made striking use of 
a neglected tool, the manuscript maps and drawings of colonial land 
surveys. There are passages in his argument where an English reader 
wishes for more maps and photographs, or else that these could be more 
consistently found near the text which needs them—fig. 52b mentioned 
on page 118 does not appear at all—but as a whole the illustrations are 
worthy of a many-sided, suggestive book. If the argument seems 
occasionally rather forced, or pinched, this may be because colonial 
Connecticut offers insufficient scope for Mr. Garvan’s technique. 

J. S. BRoM.ey. 
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One way to write good English would be to write good Latin and 
have it translated by Dr. Percy J. Robinson, who has now completed his 
careful and felicitous translation of Fr. Du Creux, History of Canada or 
New France, vol. ii (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1952), supported 
by the scholarly footnotes of Professor James B. Conacher and an in- 
dispensable index to all ten books. The five last books here given begin 
with Montmagny’s abortive attempt to pacify the Iroquois in 1645 and 
end with the Iroquois-Erie war in 1655-6. They derive their unity 
from the ravaging of Huronia and the accompanying martyrdoms which 
filled the interval. There is less insistence on the mission harvest than 
in the first volume, and the effect is less monotonous. In following the 
pattern of the Jesuit Relations year by year, however, the chronicle 
tends to get dissolved in anecdote, telling or touching as much of it is, 
and confused by rapid changes of scene in a topographical twilight. 
(Professor Conacher does his best to clarify his author’s rather vague 
geography, but a modern reconstruction would have been a welcome 
supplement to the two contemporary maps printed as frontispiece.) 
Yet this episodic treatment conveys a truth of its own. It moves in a 
tribal world where individual wits and influence counted for much, the 
short, sharp raid and the assassination of a single victim in the forest 
for more than mass attack: a world of panic rumour, quick resentment, 
and ceremonious parley in which the flowers of Indian rhetoric so 
extensively (but how accurately?) reproduced in these pages had much 
importance. By accumulation of incident Du Creux creates a powerful 
impression of Huron and Algonquin loyalties divided between new 
faith and old superstition, and only less so of divided counsels among 
the enemy. Moralize as he must, he has a word of admiration for 
Iroquois tactics, and even breaks his narrative at one point to explain, 
convincingly enough, why they wanted peace. In this volume he also 
writes more kindly of the Dutch. He is a good enough historian to 
worry over obscurities in the Relations, to which his biographies of the 
martyrs are a valuable addition, written often from personal knowledge. 
The sufferings of Father Jogues are the more poignant for his friend’s 
knowledge that he was ‘ naturally a timid man’ (p. 445). More senten- 
tiously, like the good philosophic historian, he can write (p. 443): ‘ Profit 
is usually the goal of those who have families to support.’ One would 
have liked him to forget his cloth more frequently, but to it we owe 
one great merit in his work—the individualization of humble Indians, 
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not least of Indian women, conspicuous only for some act of fortitude 
or devotion. Many of them earn more than a long paragraph, and they 
are no more the noble savage than they are undifferentiated scum. This 
humane outlook, like its simple but delicate piety, should assure the 
History its place as a monument to French Catholicism in one of its greatest 
phases. 


J. S. Bromtey. 


The interest of the Banks Family Papers, edited by Dr. J. W. F. Hill 
for the Lincoln Record Society (1952), lies chiefly in the career of Joseph 
Banks I (1665-1727), founder of a county family. He started life as a 
Sheffield attorney, became agent to three great dukes, and towards the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign began to speculate in real estate. In 1714 
he purchased Revesby Abbey near Horncastle from the earl of Berkshire 
and thereafter abandoned Scofton in the neighbouring county and set 
about making Revesby a ‘ compleat ’ seat—extensive structural alterations 
were put in hand, together with other social amenities, an expensive 
coach, a family church, almshouses, &c. A Van Nost bust in the church 
depicts him, wreathed and opulent, a worthy successor to the fat abbots. 
He had touched life at many points: he was whig M.P. for Grimsby 
from 1715 to 1722, and for the government borough of Totnes in the 
subsequent parliament. He was interested in Fen drainage schemes, 
whereon a contemporary remarked ‘I perceive his intentions is large 
proffit, tho’ now and then covered with a charitable pretence of doing 
great good to the country and nation ...’”. By a curious chance he 
was a friend and very much of the same kidney as William Cotesworth 
of Gateshead (not to be confused with his namesake ‘ of London’, 
sometime member for Grimsby) with whom he shared the purchase of 
the estates of the attainted Lord Widdringon at Stella and Winlaton-on- 
Tyne. But he was not in business partnership with him as Dr. Hill 
avers. (There are a number of Banks’s letters in the Cotesworth MSS.) 
What is of significance for the social historian of the period are the 
opportunities for shrewd, self-made men like Banks and Cotesworth to 
acquire considerable landed estates and found county families. Part of 
the explanation is contained in a letter from Thomas Chaplin to Joseph 
Banks II—‘ Our countrey of late have the happiness to see the titles 
bury’d with the fools that bore them and for the future hope all our 
familys may be secure from the spawn of bom bailys.’ The later corre- 
spondence in the volume includes some interesting comments on parlia- 
mentary elections and some charming letters from Ann Hales on the 
contemporary social scene. 


Epwarp HuGHEs. 


Though some of the letters between Count K6nigsmarck and the 
unfortunate Sophia Dorothea were published by Palmblad as early as 
1847, the correspondence has waited a long time to be published in its 
totality. This task has now been most competently performed by Dr. 
Georg Schnath, director of the Staatsarchiv at Hanover, in Der Konigsmarck- 
Briefwechsel: Korrespondenz der Prinzessin Sophie Dorothea von Hannover mit 
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dem Grafen Philipp Christoph Konigsmarck, 1690 bis 1694 (Quellen und 
Darstellungen zur Geschichte Niedersachsens, vol. 51. Hildesheim: 
August Lax, 1952). This is the first edition that incorporates and 
integrates that portion of the correspondence that is at the University 
of Lund (and which W. H. Wilkins used in The Love of an Uncrowned Queen 
[1900]) and the Berlin (now Merseburg) portion, which Sir Adolphus 
William Ward translated in the appendix to the second edition (1910) of 
The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession. Moreover, the present 
collection includes digests of sixty-seven letters (all of them from Lund) 
not previously published, fifty of these being from K6nigsmarck to 
Sophia Dorothea and three from her to him, the remaining fourteen 
being addressed by K6nigsmarck to Eleonora von dem Knesebeck, the 
lady-in-waiting and confidante of Sophia Dorothea. Interesting as 
these are for the sake of completeness, they do not add anything very 
new to our knowledge of this celebrated exchange of love letters, wherein, 
as Ward felicitously remarked, ‘ The voice of nature is audible... , 
but it is singularly devoid of charm’. Since the principal lineaments of 
this correspondence are already well known, and in order to avoid 
reproducing numerous tediously repetitive passages, Herr Schnath has 
condensed all the letters and digested them (in German, of course), 
following the example of numerous publications of medieval sources. 
Happily, however, the editor has retained in his digests the code allusions 
to persons and places (e.g. 200 = the Electress Sophia; 302 = Herren- 
hausen), thus allowing the reader to savour much of the clandestine 
character of the originals. Obviously, the value of this edition lies not 
so much in the text, though this gives every evidence of having been 
treated faithfully, as in the other aspects of the editing. For example, 
extraordinary pains have been taken to attribute dates and arrange the 
letters in their proper sequence, an effort which Herr Schnath regards, 
and quite rightly, as one of his principal accomplishments. Each letter 
is fully described as to its provenance and physical characteristics, the 
effectiveness of this description being enhanced by the use of varying 
sizes and founts of type. Samples of the handwriting and coding of 
Sophia Dorothea and K6nigsmarck are reproduced, as well as a portrait 
of each of the correspondents, the one of Sophia Dorothea being the 
Celle portrait acquired in 1951 and here published for the first time. 
As might be expected in a well edited work, the introduction, footnotes, 
and index are informative and well organized. 


ARTHUR M. WItson. 


To anyone interested in the underground organization and pro- 
cedures of an outlawed but peaceable group, the activities of the Com- 
mittee of Geneva, set up by the National Synod of the Huguenots to 
serve as a kind of central intelligence agency, are almost a model. Follow- 
ing the meeting of the Synod held in the ‘ Désert ’ in 1725, this committee 
was particularly busy: it maintained a much-needed theological seminary 
at Lausanne—although the committee, even so, declared in 1748 that 
there were only twenty-eight ministers to serve nearly three hundred 
churches; it secured and disseminated confidential information; and it 
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raised sums of money for many purposes, such as the purchase of devo- 
tional books to be smuggled into France or the surreptitious relief of 
Huguenots condemned to the galleys, of whom there were usually almost 
forty, besides some thirty women, on the average, imprisoned in the 
Tower of Constance at Aiguesmortes. Naturally this committee main- 
tained close liaison with foreign powers, not least (and perhaps most of 
all) with Great Britain. The record of all this may be found in the 
Correspondance de Jaques Serces [vol. i], edited by Frédéric Gardy (Publica- 
tions of the Huguenot Society, vol. xliii; Frome, 1952). Serces (1695- 
1762) was a Genevese Calvinist, the son of Huguenot refugees, who in 
1738 became chaplain of the Royal French Chapel of St. James. From 
about 1740 onward he became also the principal agent in England of 
the Committee of Geneva. To secure the annual grants—usually of 
£1000—bestowed by the king of England, he worked in co-operation 
with trusted and sympathetic advisers like Sir Luke Schaub in cultivating 
close relations with such important persons as Lord Chesterfield, Henry 
Pelham, the duke of Newcastle, and, above all, John Potter and Thomas 
Herring, successively the archbishops of Canterbury of the time. In 
response to Serces’s letters to Geneva detailing the course of these 
perennial negotiations, he received a constant flow of information con- 
cerning the status of the Huguenots in France. This correspondence, 
which is of very considerable historical interest and which, incidentally, 
was carried on covertly and with the use of code names, is now published 
from the originals in the French Hospital (La Providence) at London, and 
the Bibliothéque Publique et Universitaire of Geneva. From these 
letters it appears that the enforcement of regulations against Protestantism 
was extraordinarily relaxed for about two years following upon the death 
of Cardinal Fleury. This was succeeded by an era of some three years 
of harsh repression throughout France generally, with a marked intensifi- 
cation of the usual arrests, imprisonments, razing of houses, execution 
of ministers or of persons harbouring them, fining of parents for not 
sending their children to mass or to catechism, punitive quartering of 
troops, and exorbitant fines assessed against whole communities. In 
1747 the rigour of the government began to relax somewhat, depending 
upon the province (and probably, therefore, upon the policy of each 
intendant). ‘This first volume, which runs to the Treaty of Aix-la~Chapelle, 
gives abundant evidence that the government of Louis XV was not 
tender to the Huguenots, except fitfullyand perhaps by absent-mindedness. 
ArtHur M. WILson. 


Since Otto Hintze’s study of the origins of modern government 
departments appeared in the Historische Zeitschrift many scholars have 
investigated various aspects of this branch of the history of administration. 
In his monograph on Verwaltungseinheit und Ressorttrennung vom Ende des 
17° bis zum Beginn des 19°" Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1953) 
Professor Hans Haussherr has not only summarized the results of much 
recent research on the evolution of government departments—for 
example the great series of collected documents and histories issued by 
the Kommission fiir neuere Geschichte Oesterreichs—but he has himself made 
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an original contribution to the study of this subject. Seven of Professor 
Haussherr’s ten chapters deals with developments in Germany and 
Austria while the rest of the book discusses briefly parallel changes in 
France, Britain, and the United States. In his essays on the evolution 
of government departments in central Europe in the eighteenth century 
the author emphasizes two points. He shows first how a single central 
organ of government—such as the Generaldirektorium in Prussia (1723) 
and the Direktorium in publicis et cameralibus in Austria (1749)—was 
devised which was responsible not only for the supervision and co- 
ordination of the activities of provincial authorities, but also for the 
administration of the royal domains. This generally secured a substantial 
measure of co-ordination between what had once been regarded as two 
entirely different things—the establishment of effective central control 
over a medley of local authorities and the prudent administration of the 
private estates of the prince. Secondly, Professor Haussherr shows how 
subsequently specialized government departments for defence, home 
affairs, trade, foreign affairs and so forth gradually replaced this single 
organ of administration. The first chapter, for example, explains how 
Frederick William I established a centralized administration in Prussia 
while the sixth chapter shows how in Frederick the Great’s reign this 
all-purpose body declined in importance while independent government 
departments directly responsible to the monarch were established. As a 
contrast to the examination of the administrative machinery of the larger 
German states (such as Austria, Prussia, Hanover, and Electoral Saxony) 
it is interesting to note that Professor Haussherr also illustrates his argu- 
ments by examining the administrative structure of the tiny and 
short-lived state of Sachsen-Jena. The changes in the structure of ad- 
ministration which occurred in the eighteenth century were due largely to 
the pressure of financial needs. National expenditure was rising owing 
partly to high military budgets and partly to the need for money to 
implement a mercantilist economic policy. Provision had to be made 
for the payment of bounties to certain exporters and of subsidies to 
favoured infant-industries. Funds had to be raised to settle foreign 
immigrants on the land and to defray the cost of a variety of public 
works. All this imposed a heavy strain upon national budgets. The 
creation of an efficient administrative machine was essential if financial 
stability were to be maintained. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
to find that the various officials responsible for raising taxes, estimating 
expenditure and making authorized payments were among the key men 
who helped to mould the new administrative machine. And many of 
these officials were no longer members of the aristocrac or gentry but 
came from middle class families. Although similar factors influenced 
administrative developments in the main German territories in the 
eighteenth century there were naturally considerable differences in 
detail. In Electoral Saxony and Hanover, for example, the local estates 
maintained a considerable measure of control over national finances far 
longer than in Brandenburg-Prussia. Again, the income derived from 
the personal estates of the ruler was ot much greater significance in 
Prussia than in the Habsburg dominions. It may be added that the 
author also discusses the views both of leading German theorists on 
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administration in the period under review—a chapter is devoted to von 
Justi—and of less familiar writers such as von Seckendorff. Professor 
Haussherr places all students of modern German history in his debt by 
his admirably clear exposition of a complicated aspect of the constitu- 
tional development of the German states in the eighteenth century. 

W. O. HENDERSON. 


The sixth volume of the Transactions of the Finnish Historica] Society 
for 1949 Suomen Historian Labteitd (Helsinki, 1949) edited by Martti 
Kerkonen, prints from photostat copies of originals in the Swedish 
Riksarkiv and in Uppsala University Library writings of Israel Nesselius 
on Swedish and Finnish problems after reverses had set in during the 
Great Northern War. The majority of the Betdnkanden printed were 
written while Nesselius was still Professor at Abo Akademi; but a few 
date from the post-1711 years when the Russian advance in Finland had 
forced Nesselius to flee to Sweden, among them two interesting long 
memorials dealing with the military and political situation of the later 
war years. Under the impression of Swedish reverses—the loss of the 
main army at Poltava and Perevolotjna, the occupation of Finland by 
Russia—Nesselius naturally shows himself preoccupied with plans for 
the recovery of Sweden’s great-power position and also with schemes 
for the economic improvement of Charles XII’s dominions. Nesselius’s 
years at Abo (from 1705 to 1711) and his great interest in specifically 
Finnish conditions make his writings particularly valuable for Finnish 
historians. The editor argues that the psychological background of the 
later Finnish separatist movement can be deduced from Nesselius’s 
essays, from the picture he sketches of a Finland which is beginning to 
feel neglected and abandoned by Sweden to its own fate and resources; 
and it must be admitted that Nesselius by the very multitude of his plans 
and suggestions shows how relatively little was done, or indeed could be 
done, for Finland as long as the war lasted. Among the Professor’s 
many suggestions may be noted a plan to restock Finland’s farms by 
compulsory levies of horses and cattle from Swedish farmers in propor- 
tion to their holdings, and a scheme for a network of canals through 
the utilization of the many Finnish lakes so that the cost of transport of 
goods might be lessened. One startling suggestion: that the Finnish 
language should be systematically exterminated and replaced by Swedish, 
sprang from Nesselius’s desire to facilitate a closer co-operation between 
Sweden and Finland. It is interesting to note that the editor, while 
stressing the impracticability of this plan also emphasizes the ‘ innocence’ 
of it in the pre-nationalist eighteenth century; one more proof that, at 
least in so far as Finnish-Swedish relations are concerned, the extreme 
nationalist school in Finnish historical writing is becoming a thing of the 
past. Nesselius’s essays are valuable also for the general political and econ- 
omic situation in the north in the early years of the eighteenth century; for 
the scholar of Hebrew and Greek, the holder of the Abo chair of eloguentiae 
(later Professor of Greek at Uppsala) who liked to draw parallels between 
the military problems of the Great Northern War and those of Greek 
and Roman campaigns, was—as were so many of his contemporaries— 
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passionately interested in politics and economics. Read as a whole the 
essays, as well as giving us a mass of factual information, afford us 
insight into the thoughts and ideas of one contemporary faced with the 
beginning decline of Sweden’s position in the north. 

RAGNHILD HATTON. 


In vol. vii of Suomen Historian Labteitd (Helsinki: 1950), the late 
Professor A. R. Cederberg printed the reports, now kept in Riksarkivet 
in Stockholm, sent by the provincial governors (/andshévdingar) of Finland 
to the Diet of 1755-6. Certain rules were laid down for the form of 
these eighteenth-century reports: the /andshévding had first to give a survey 
of the economic conditions of his province (/én), covering agriculture 
and forestry, fisheries, factories and manufactures, trade and shipping. 
A summary of inspections carried out since the last report in respect of 
taxation of the land also formed part of this first section. In a second 
section report was made of the measures taken for the social welfare of 
the /adn, information being supplied on hospitals, orphanages, almshouses, 
prisons, &c. A third section accounted for the income of the Crown 
and for the state of the corn-magazines of the Crown. In a separate 
section all petitions which had been delivered to the Jandshivding since 
the last report had to be summarized so that the Diet might get some 
knowledge of the grievances of the Finnish population; while in a last 
and fifth section the /andshévding had to report on the measures of reform 
he had initiated since the last Diet for the good of his /an, and in this 
section he was also free to give miscellaneous information not covered 
by the other parts of the report. When well and fully done these reports 
can give much information, not readily available elsewhere, of interest 
on conditions in Finland, and the editor has picked upon those for 
1755-6 as particularly valuable. The reports from the four /an naturally 
vary with the capability of the /andshévding and his advisers and they vary 
also in fullness: that for Abo and Bjérneberg covering 70 pages, from 
Osterbotten 43 pages, from Savolax and Kymmenegird 25 pages and 
from Nyland and Tavastehus only 23 pages. A common complaint of 
all the reports is that the governors find that not enough is done for 
Finland in spite of the good intentions of the government; there are too 
few servants of the Crown to carry out the instructions which reach the 
landshévding from Stockholm, and when reinforcements are sent the new 
civil servants are often too circumscribed by their orders to prove 
generally useful: an example is given of an inspector of pearl fisheries 
having arrived with an annual salary of 600 silver da/er while the value 
of the pearls found in the previous year amounted to no more than 46 
silver daler. It is also noted that the governors complain of having too 
little authority to enforce those parts of their instructions which they 
attempt to carry out. Suggestions for improvement also show common 
traits; the introduction of Swedish craftsmen from Dalecarlia to train 
the Finns in woodcraft, suggested by one governor, is echoed by the 
plan for the entry of Swedish wheelwrights urged by another. Improve- 
ment in agriculture since the last Diet is general, but concern is expressed 
both about the state of the forests and about the small increase in the 
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population. Apart from such general trends, much specific information 
can be found: about the goods imported into Finland and the goods 
exported from the Duchy, about the manufactures established: the iron- 
works, the chalk and slate-quarries, the saw and paper-mills, the sugar, 
glass and gunpowder manufactures, about the textile, iron and steel- 
works. In the growing success of some of these mid-century under- 
takings might be seen the flowering of the seeds sown by men like 
Nesselius in the early eighteenth century. 
RAGNHILD HATrTon. 


The lack of material for university student life in Scotland in the 
early eighteenth century enhances the value of Professor W. Croft 
Dickinson’s Two Students at St. Andrews, 1711-1716 (Oliver and Boyd, 
1952), edited from the large collection of Delvine Papers in the National 
Library of Scotland. The students were Kenneth and Thomas Mackenzie, 
twin sons of John Mackenzie of Delvine in Perthshire. Their educa- 
tional career can be followed in the letters (68 pp.) and accounts (22 pp.) 
of their ‘ governor’ or tutor, James Morice, reporting their progress and 
expenses to their father, supplemented by an occasional letter of the twins, 
and of their elder half-brother, Alexander, a student from 1711 to 1713. 
In 1711 the twins, accompanied by Alexander, went to St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, where, after a preliminary course, they matriculated 
in the session 1712-13. Morice received £200 Scots a year for each of 
his pupils. This covered lodging and tuition, and the accounts give in 
detail the expenses for clothing and repairs, fees and gratuities, pens 
and paper, postages and charities. Clothing included the red gown, 
still the undergraduate dress at St. Andrews. Their only regular diversion 
was golf. Balls cost 25. or 4s. each, clubs ros. or 125. An ‘iron club’ 
cost 245., ‘ probably the earliest known reference to an iron in the history 
of the game’. Their father was a golfer, and in 1691 had received a 
gift of clubs from St. Andrews—‘ the metropolis of golfing ’ as the donor 
called it. Alexander competed for the archery silver medal, but unlike 
Argyll (1623) and Montrose (1628) in the past, was unsuccessful. Only 
one incident disturbed the twins’ apparently exemplary diligence. ‘On 
the day that the Pretender was proclaimed ’, the students rang the bells 
of the college steeple, the Mackenzies having each held a pistol to the 
porter’s wife’s breast and forced her to give up the keys. When sum- 
moned before the authorities, the twins were conveniently out of town. 
The affair was allowed to blow over: St. Andrews was episcopalian and 
‘ Jacobitish ’. The Mackenzies followed the traditional course of study 
—Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Geometry, and 
Physics. The lectures were dictated in Latin, but copies could be 
purchased to save the student the ‘ unprofitable and noxious paines’ of 
‘the dyteing of notts’. A set of the dictates in pneumatics for Kenneth 
cost £3. There were also harangues or public disputations in Latin 
throughout the session, and on one occasion Kenneth was prepared to 
declaim a Greek speech of Cyrus. Latin was the official language of 
daily intercourse, but English was displacing it. The twins would 
hardly speak Latin with Morice, alleging ‘the ill custom the students 
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have of speaking English in the College when out of the Schools, and look 
upon the speaking of Latine in private as a childish drudgery annexed 
to Grammar Schools’. Nevertheless, the Mackenzies’ letters in Latin 
reached ‘a good, present day, honours standard’. Another important 
change was taking place, whereby the modern system of specialized 
Professors was dovetailed into the regent system whereby such regent 
‘ professing many subjects but versed in few ’ carried his students through 
their entire course. Professor Dickinson has discharged his editorial 
duties with scholarly care and the piety of one who himself has worn 
the red gown. In his Introduction of some fifty pages he brings out the 
significant features of the documents, illustrating his commentary from 
an unusual variety of contemporary and other sources. A valuable 
Appendix lists and identifies the various editions of the books used by 
the students. Of the eight illustrations, one is a drawing of a regent by 
a seventeenth century St. Andrews student and another a page of doodles 
from the same notebook. In two Appendices Mr. R. G. Cant, the 
historian of the University, gives an account of its constitution and of 
the buildings of St. Leonard’s College in the Mackenzies’ time. 

: H. W. MEIKie. 






The second volume of Dr. G. M. Brydon’s elaborate study of Virginia’s 
Mother Church (Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1952) is devoted 
to the years 1727-1814, in the course of which the Establishment paid 
the penalty of its association with the institutions of colonial government 
by the loss of not only its privileges but its property and most of its 
clergy. ‘The ultimate recovery of Anglican life in Virginia owed much 
to the ministry of Bishop Moore, beginning in 1814. The dispirited 
minority of episcopalians could meanwhile pluck what comfort they 
could from living in the most Methodist of American states. The 
outlines of these vicissitudes are familiar, but nearly always Jeffersonian. 
Posterity has not been kind to the record of the church of England in 
Virginia and in some ways it is a distinct advantage to have a documented 
account of its downfall from an author who is out of sympathy with 
Jefferson, but closely alive to the growth of rival denominations and as 
fairminded towards them as he is candid about the weaknesses of his 
own church in the generation before the revolution. One merit of this 
book is to show how deeply extended in the ecclesiastical geography of 
the colony were the roots of the punitive legislation of 1776-80; another, 
that it reveals the willingness of an Anglican legislature to accommodate 
its orthodoxy to the demands of frontier expansion by tithe relief and 
otherwise. Having no corporate voice of its own the church in Virginia 
was impelled to more toleration than is usually placed to its credit. 
John Camm, its only outstanding tory by Maryland standards, was 
prominent as the champion of clerical rather than Anglican privilege— 
in the celebrated Parsons Cause, where Dr. Brydon, unlike earlier his- 
torians, decides in favour of the ‘ Two-penny’ tobacco acts. On his 
evidence, the final catastrophe owed more to the Baptist vote than to 
Jeffersonian eloquence. This is a most suggestive point, but he may 
fairly be said to have dodged the larger philosophic, as distinct from the 
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legal, issues involved in disestablishment and expropriation. Though 
he quotes many petitions, he does not enter into the historic debates of 
the Assembly itself. ‘The Enlightenment he dismisses simply as deism. 
This is clerical history, not quite enough for the history of a church 
which had almost no existence independent of its laity. A completely 
satisfying history of it would indeed hardly fall short of a general history 
of the colony. Dr. Brydon is aware of this embarrassment and in some 
matters he shows himself equal to it, as in his treatment of the incidence 
of land settlement on the balance of ecclesiastical forces east and west of 
the Blue Ridge. But one would have liked from him much more about 
the practical work of the vestries whose dominance he emphasizes, some 
indication of the relations between parishes and their incumbents when 
there was no scandal afoot and none of the litigation which he analyses 
with such care. How did incumbents handle their tobacco income? 
Had action against some sectarian preachers nothing to do with what 
they said to the slaves? What went on below the level of colonial 
politics? Space for discussion of such questions could have been found 
if the avthor had restrained a tendency to quote his authorities at excessive 
length—with a useful hundred pages of documentary appendices he 
could have afforded to do so. It is also a pity that so source-proud a 
writer could not have used English archives. Access to Lambeth 
Palace might have thrown more light, for instance, on Sherlock’s refusal 
to appoint a commissary after he had failed to get a colonial bishop— 
the fundamental weakness of the church’s organization in Virginia as 
Dr. Brydon sees it. Whenever English politics affect his analysis, his 
judiciousness deserts him. It may be early for Professor Gipson’s 
reassessments to have reached the parlour, but this book gives no sign 
that it is nearly twenty years since Professor Sykes revised our inter- 
pretation of church and state in the eighteenth century. 
J. S. BRoMey. 


Two Yorkshire Diaries, edited by the late Canon C. E. Whiting for 
the Yorks Archaeological Society (1952), are those of Arthur Jessop, a 
presbyterian apothecary of Lydgate near Holmfirth and of Ralph Ward, 
a gentleman grazier (not a cattle dealer) of Gisborough. The former 
covers the years 1729 to 1746; the latter 1754 to 1756. It may be 
doubted if Jessop’s bald entries concerning the weather and religious 
services merited publication. Certainly one could have wished for fuller 
particulars of his professional rounds and practice. He gives some 
interesting details of the local book club—newspapers from Leeds and 
Manchester did not get through in the ’45—and there is a cryptic entry 
concerning the May 1740 riots against corn mills about Dewsbury 
(p. 51). It looks as if some of the mills were being converted to produc- 
tion of textiles. Ralph Ward’s Journal, the original of which is now at 
Durham, is of a different order. The present writer has already used it 
to illustrate the farming, business (alum), and local government activities 
of this local worthy. There are a few slips and misprints. 

Epwarp HUGHES. 
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The importance of Cornwall in the Industrial Revolution has not 
been sufficiently realized; not only was the county for some decades the 
world’s chief source of non-ferrous metals, it was also a centre of special- 
ized engineering development. Dr. John Rowe has performed, in Cornwall 
in the Age of the Industrial Revolution (Liverpool: University Press, 1953), 
a most useful service in giving us a coherent account of Cornwall’s 
economy between the rise of copper mining and the decline of the 
county as a mineral area. The author has been fortunate in having so 
well-defined a region as his subject, but on the other hand, he has had 
to make a detailed study of copper and tin mining, of steam engine 
development, of agriculture and of such typically Cornish occupations 
as pilchard fishing and smuggling. While copper claims pride of place, 
perhaps most new light is thrown upon the tin mining industry and the 
nature of Cornish agriculture. No one is today doing a more necessary 
work in the field of economic history than the regional historian, but his 
calling is a hazardous one, for it exposes him to criticism from the 
experts on every separate industry represented in his chosen area. 
Judged as a whole Dr. Rowe’s book, despite some unevenness in the 
writing, is a most creditable performance; criticism of detail must be 
tempered by a sense of the range of economic activity he has covered. 
It is debatable whether, in dealing with the copper trade, the author has 
been right to avoid covering the ground already traversed by Professors 
Allen and Hamilton in their descriptions of the Cornish Metal Company 
and the Thomas Williams monopoly. By confining himself to the 
abundant new material which he has assembled, Dr. Rowe has deprived 
his readers of perhaps the most interesting topic in the late eighteenth 
century copper industty, its tendency towards a monopolistic structure. 
The Birmingham Metal Company does not achieve mention, the Report 
on the Copper Mines and Copper Trade of 1799 is largely neglected, 
and such questions as the naval demand for copper and the attempts of 
Williams to rig the market (both before and after 1792) are by-passed. 
On the other hand, Dr. Rowe adds most to our knowledge where least 
has been known, as in the years before 1770 and after 1820, and we 
should be suitably grateful. While the importance of Matthew Boulton 
in Cornish affairs may have been judged too much on his own estimation, 
it is not so justifiable to belittle the importance of James Watt and his 
engine, particularly for the copper mines. ‘Dour and diabetic’ the 
Scot may have been, but he was an eminently practical as well as a great 
theoretical engineer. The separate condenser was a relatively small and 
cheap device, but this does not mean that the Soho partners overcharged 
the Cornish adventurers. Many of the latter paid dues based on one- 
third of the fuel-saving from using the Watt instead of the atmospheric 
engine—was this extortionate? It was not the installation of modified 
engines, but the licence to use one of the most significant inventions in 
the history of technology, which cost the adventurers so much. Even 
so, it was cheap at the price. Here Dr. Rowe has identified himself too 
closely with the opinions of eighteenth-century Cornishmen; his own 
deep feeling for, and intimate knowledge of, his native county are else- 
where an invaluable asset. 

J. R. Harris. 
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A study of the British Free Port legislation, which modified signifi- 
cantly the colonial system established by the Acts of Trade, has long been 
needed. This want is now satisfied by Mrs. Frances Armytage’s 
monograph on The Free Port System in the British West Indies (London: 
Longmans, for the Royal Empire Society, 1953). She draws well the 
necessary distinctions, pointing out that what looks, at first, like a planned 
and coherent system appealed to two quite different sets of interests and 
motives, and served, simultaneously or successively, two or more 
different policies. ‘The most important of these, as she rightly says, was 
the policy of finding an outlet for British manufactures against the will 
of the Spanish government and obtaining, if possible, some of the 
Spanish colonial bullion which was so badly needed for waging the 
great wars against France. When this policy was rendered unnecessary 
by the independence of the Latin American states, the Free Port system 
virtually disappeared. But, as Mrs. Armytage shows, the system had 
from the first another side: that of admitting, even from the French 
colonies, certain materials—above all indigo and raw cotton—necessary 
for Great Britain’s growing textile industry. This policy, as Mrs. 
Armytage rightly argues, never had very great importance in practice; 
but it raised questions of principle, and here she does less than justice to 
the opposition of Chatham, who thought it dangerous to allow or 
encourage British industry to depend, even indirectly, for its raw material 
on foreign sources of supply. (Incidentally, this fact probably explains 
the peculiar behaviour of Chatham’s friend Beckford rather better than 
the fine-drawn speculations which Mrs. Armytage adopts, on page 39, 
from Mr. Eric Williams, about differences within the West India interest.) 
This side of the system could never obtain more than lukewarm support 
from the sugar planters, even when the regulations attempted to keep 
French sugar and rum from leaking indirectly through the Free Ports 
into the British markets. Even that was not consistently attempted, 
and this further metamorphosis of the Free Port system shows the West 
India interest losing its power to resist the refiners and consumers of 
sugar. But the West Indians benefited, later on, by a further twist or 
perversion of the system, when it began to be used for admitting pro- 
visions from the U.S.A. into the British sugar colonies. Mrs. Armytage 
tells this story clearly, though it cannot be easy reading, and the reader 
may sometimes be irritated by her well-meant endeavours to distinguish 
between the trades which took place under cover of the Free Port legisla- 
tion and other very similar trades which did not. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the whole story is the confirmation it affords to 
the thesis advanced in a recent book by Professor V. T. Harlow, that 
Governments and merchants at the end of the eighteenth century were 
more interested in trade than in colonies under the British flag. 

RICHARD PARES. 


Every student of English farming history in the eighteenth century 
is aware of the use of Tull’s work made by Du Hamel Du Monceau and 
the translations made by Mills and Miller of Du Monceau’s work 
describing the experiments he had made with Tull’s system in France. 
Du Monceau’s interest in Tull’s work and in the innovations already 
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being made in English farming have, however, only been studied in 
relation to their effect, by reasons of the translations mentioned, upon 
later development in this country. It has remained for Mr. André J. 
Bourde to show in The Influence of England on the French Agronomes 1750- 
1789, ‘ Cambridge Studies in Economic History ’ (Cambridge University 
Press, 1953) that Tull’s famous protagonist was only one of many 
Frenchmen interested in English progress, though he was perhaps the 
most important. Mr. Bourde has analysed that interest and measured 
its effects, both in terms of literary discussion and in the field. He has 
shown how widely dispersed it was, and how fierce was the controversy 
aroused. Naturally the famous Norfolk husbandry was one of the 
methods the French innovators wished to introduce, and they were 
greatly taken with the new forage crops, turnips and carrots, sainfoin 
and lucern, clover and ‘ ray’ grass, that played so important a part in 
the development of our farming systems. They were confronted with 
many difficulties resulting from the social organization and system of 
land tenure in eighteenth-century rural France. Most of the peasants 
and many of the landowners held a steadfast belief in the efficacy of 
traditional methods. For them it was both undesirable and impossible 
to make the changes the innovators preached and practised in favourable 
situations. This mental attitude was not unknown in England, but the 
progress of enclosure here provided a stimulant for the adoption of the 
new methods. Enclosure was not possible in the same comparatively 
simple way in France and this was a serious obstacle for those who 
wished to introduce the new methods, and more particularly to the 
addition of ‘artificial grass’, and root crops to the crop rotation. If 
these crops could have been cultivated they would have solved the 
ever-present problem of winter feed, and would have assisted in the 
improvement of French livestock. Sheep, for example, could have 
been folded in the English manner, though this was approved only by 
the improvers. The ordinary farmer feared this innovation. Besides 
their admiration for English crops and livestock, the French agronomes 
studied English ploughs and other implements, and the lay-out of farm 
houses and buildings. Many Frenchmen visited this country and made 
copious notes of all that was being done here. On their return they 
discussed and published what they had seen. The actual results in the 
field seem to have been limited, but one thing emerges very clearly from 
Mr. Bourde’s painstaking study. The development of English farming 
in the eighteenth century was watched with great interest in Europe 
long before the fame of Bakewell spread over the continent and the 
great sheep shearings were started at Holkham and Woburn. This 
was not, of course, entirely one-way traffic. Our own farming was 
influenced by continental practice, both by the translations of continental 
textbooks from Tudor times onwards, and by the observations of 
English travellers abroad. If Mr. Bourde’s book had done no more 
than draw attention to the fact that our farming did not develop in 
isolation it would have been valuable. It has done much more than 
that by its careful examination of the exchanges between ourselves and 
one particular country, our nearest neighbour, France. 


G. E, Fuss. 
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The American Revolution resembles in its politics the proverbial 
duchess who had a great deal of taste, and all. of it bad. Misunder- 
standings between Congress and the army, intrigues of politicians-turned- 
generals, charges of peculation in the darkest hours—all these are an 
unedifying story, which in itself might be negligible. But it is part of a 
war effort that succeeded in spite of it, and that fact redeems the drabbest 
politics. The context of the struggle as a whole is what gives significance 
to political detail and justifies the study of relatively unimportant figures. 
Among these Thomas Mifflin has now found his biographer: Kenneth R. 
Rossman, Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution (London: 
Cumberlege, for University of North Carolina Press, 1952). On the 
surface Mifflin was a man of consequence—during the Revolution quarter- 
master general, a member of the board of war, and a delegate to the 
Continental Congress; after the Revolution the first governor of Penn- 
sylvania. But despite these varied activities he never achieved real 
distinction. The war that tried men’s souls found him wanting; he 
became suspect as ‘a gentleman’, in Tilghman’s biting phrase, ‘ who 
resigned important offices at a critical time’. Such a man is worth 
attention, primarily because he played a part in events bigger than he 
was, and the challenging problem for his biographer is how to deal with 
these major developments in terms of a minor participant. Mr. Rossman 
recognizes the challenge in his preface, where he says that he is writing 
not merely a biography but ‘a study in military history and intrigue, 
and in the politics of revolution’. The book contains little military 
history, however, and almost nothing on the crucial matters of supply 
and administration that were the business of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment and the board of war. Mr. Rossman deals at length with intrigues, 
notably that of the Conway Cabal; but the treatment is thin, because he 
makes virtually no reference to the mass of secondary material or even 
to the conclusions of recent biographers, such as Freeman and Alden, 
whose paths have crossed his. He gives a factual account of Mifflin’s 
career, and devotes roughly half of it to the period after the war. The 
account as a whole is well organized, readable, and based upon thorough 
research in the sources. But it is not essentially a study in revolution, 
political or military. It is the chronicle of a mediocre politician who 
happened to live in a time of revolution. 

Witu1aM B. Witcox. 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society in its fourteenth and fifteenth 
volumes, Cumberland and Hudson House Journals: First Series, 1775-79 
(The Society, 1951) and Second Series, 1779-82 (The Society, 1952), under 
the skilled guidance of its editor, Professor E. E. Rich, has entered the 
Saskatchewan country. As Professor Richard Glover points out in the 
introduction to the first of the volumes here noticed, the company was 
forced to come inland to meet the competition of its old rivals, the fur 
traders of Montreal. James Isham, whose Observations formed the sub- 
ject of the Society’s twelfth volume, had sent servants of the company 
inland to winter with the Indians and bring them back to York to trade 
in the summer ; but ‘ now it was equally evident that the Pedlars had 
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come to stay and the Company’s white wanderers inland could not get 
enough Indians past their abundant stocks of rum to maintain York’s 
trade’. So in 1774 Samuel Hearne, whose journals the Champlain 
Society published in 1934, established Cumberland House in the 
Saskatchewan valley. In 1779 a subsidiary post, Hudson House, was 
established further up the valley. These journals record the history of 
the two posts from 1775 to 1782. The period ended disastrously. In 
1781 smallpox broke out among the Indians. Only one of the com- 
pany’s servants, Charles Price Isham, James Isham’s half-breed son, 
caught the disease, and he recovered ; but many Indians died at the 
posts and a party sent out to hunt buffalo found ‘ the Indians lying dead 
about the Barren Ground like Rotten Sheep, their Tents left standing 
and the Wild Beasts devouring them’. The very next summer, 
Lapérouse descended on the Bay and took the forts at Churchill and 
York, though the season’s furs were shipped away to England and 
William Tomison had already gone up country with the trade goods 
for next season. The editor’s decision to publish the journals in extenso 
was justified ; for these exciting events stand out all the more clearly 
when seen against the background of the ordinary post routine of 
netting fish, trapping, hunting and cutting firewood, varied by indoor 
jobs when the summer ‘ musscatoes’” were unbearable and, of course, 
by the visits of the Indians who ‘traded and got drunk’. The posts 
were manned chiefly by Orkneymen ; and Dr. Glover’s discussion of 
their recruitment in his introduction to the second volume should not 
be missed by Scottish historians of the period. The subject of these 
volumes is important : the establishment of these posts, Dr. Glover 
thinks, was ‘an important and perhaps decisive move in the trade war 
that was not to end till 1821’. The scholarship of the introductions 
and notes is, as usual, impeccable and the volumes are beautifully pro- 
duced. Only one adverse criticism can be made of them. They badly 
need a map of the Saskatchewan valley. If no contemporary map is 
available it is a pity one was not specially drawn. W. P. Morre xt. 


The purpose of Mr. A. L. Kennedy’s Salisbury, 1830-1903: Portrait 
of a Statesman (London: John Murray, 1953) is defined by its sub-title 
and emphasized by the author in his preface. ‘I have aimed’, he 
writes, ‘to make this book not so much a Life as a Portrait’. In view 
of this disclaimer, it would be absurd to criticize Mr. Kennedy for not 
achieving what he has evidently not attempted. He has not sought to 
challenge comparison with Monypenny and Buckle and John Morley, 
nor to complete the work of Lady Gwendolen Cecil. His more modest 
aim has been to make a sympathetic, but not uncritical, study of Salisbury’s 
character and ideas and to illustrate his policy by means of an account 
of some, although by no means all, of the important events in which 
that astute and far-seeing politician was concerned. The choice of such 
events made by Mr. Kennedy is indicative of his own interests. Foreign 
policy is described in some detail. Domestic politics, on the other hand, 
receive much less attention. Readers will not learn much, for example, 
about Salisbury’s part in the defence of the voluntary schools or in the 
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struggle over the extension of the franchise and the redistribution of 
seats in 1884. Mr. Kennedy does not appear to have used the Salisbury 
manuscripts, but he has read widely among the printed sources and has 
drawn on the oral reminiscences of a number of those who moved in 
the Hatfield circle. The result is a book of some 400 pages. It is 
lucid, candid, readable, and generally, although not invariably, accurate. 
Thus, on page 154, Mr. Kennedy attributes the resignation of the second 
Gladstone government to the fall of Khartum, and overlooks the differ- 
ences in the cabinet concerning the Irish crimes bill. On page 183 he 
states that Lord Randolph Churchill, in his conflict with the service 
ministers, took his stand ‘on the Liberal principle of less money for 
armaments and more for social requirements ’; this is an over-simplifica- 
tion of the attitude to social reform both of the Liberals of the 1880s 
and of Churchill himself. On page 255 he writes that ‘ before Chamberlain 
had even left the Liberal Party’ Salisbury appointed him to head the 
fisheries commission to Washington; this statement, even if not actually 
incorrect-—Chamberlain had not, in 1887, yet lost his hold on the 
Birmingham Liberal Association—is, nevertheless, most misleading. Mr. 
Kennedy’s account of Salisbury’s religious opinions is also disappointing; 
he rightly emphasizes the strength of those opinions, but he is very 
vague as to what they were. Despite these weaknesses, however, 
Salisbury is a rewarding study of a complex and idiosyncratic personality. 
Mr. Kennedy’s ‘ portrait’ does bring his subject to life. 
C. H. D. Howarp. 


There has long been need for a book on the history of Chartism in 
Scotland, as there were considerable differences between the English 
and the Scottish movements. In Scotland there was in particular much 
more tendency towards an alliance between the working classes and a 
considerable section of the middle classes; and ministers of religion took 
a substantially greater part. Joseph Sturge’s Complete Suffrage move- 
ment gained a stronger hold in Scotland than in most parts of England; 
and the ‘Moral Force’ Chartists took a stronger line against the 
‘Physicals’ and against the middle groups. Scotland had, to be sure, 
its left wing, especially in Glasgow; and in the final stages of the move- 
ment the Irish immigrants played a considerable part—especially in 1848. 
After that year Chartism evaporated more rapidly in Scotland than in 
England, and contributed only a few individual leaders to the movements 
headed by Ernest Jones in the 1850s. In Scottish Chartism (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1953), Dr. Leslie C. Wright presents with reasonable 
clarity the successive phases of Scottish Chartism; but his book is not 
good reading because he fails to bring out at all clearly the characters or 
the social backgrounds of most of the leaders, who remain in his pages 
hardly more than names. There are one or two exceptions—for example, 
Dr. Taylor and to a less extent Fraser and Patrick Brewster. But even 
of the two latter his account is rather jejeune. Again, though he begins 
with an account of the economic condition of Scotland in the 1830s and 
1840s as helping to account for the special features of Scottish Chartism, 
he does not sufficiently follow up this clue in his subsequent narrative. 
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His account of the part played by the organized trades in Glasgow and 
other centres is not enough; and his story is often confusing because he 
departs too much from a narrative of events in their historical order. 
Dr. Wright has studied a number of the Chartist newspapers—Trwe 
Scotsman, Patriot, Chartist Circular, etc.—and has gathered in from them a 
substantial amount of material. He has also shown how the rivalries 
between the Edinburgh and Glasgow journalists and the groups support- 
ing them stood in the way of the establishment of a united movement. 
He is, however, too apt to treat these rivalries as if they were primarily 
journalists’ quarrels, rather than manifestations of deeper differences 
between east and west; and he has a rather annoying habit of blaming 
the Chartists for quarrelling without much attempt to discover what 
they were really quarrelling about. He is a strong supporter of the 
‘Moral Force’ group, and is apt to dismiss too lightly those who were 
not prepared to swallow their entire doctrine. The book is useful 
despite these defects; but it is far from being the definitive study of 
Scottish Chartism that is needed. Dr. Wright does not seem to have 
the background of wide familiarity with Scottish conditions which such 
a study would call for. But, until someone produces a work based on 
more thorough research, this volume will be well worth reading. 
G. D. H. Coxe. 


The connexion between political and cultural imperialism has long 
deserved careful study. Perhaps nowhere can this be done more con- 
veniently than in a consideration of the relation between two charac- 
teristic phenomena—the expansion of colonial powers and the spread of 
Christian missions. Nor indeed can this be done more exactly than in 
an area, like the South Pacific, where the delay in discovery postponed 
both until the turn of the last century, where evidence is therefore 
comparatively recent and comprehensive, and where the absence of 
external factors enables these two phenomena to be studied directly in 
some isolation. It may be natural, of course, in the knowledge of its 
territorial legacy, to suspect that evangelism was only a pretext for an 
aggressive imperialism and, in the context of international rivalry, it is 
to be expected that accounts of the conflict of policies will be bedevilled 
by nationalist interpretations. Dr. Aarne Koskinen, who has already 
published a number of articles on missionary work and on European 
expansion in the Pacific is, as a Finn, in a position to bring a degree of 
impartiality to his review of British, French, German, Dutch and 
American rivalry in that ocean during the nineteenth century. His 
Missionary Influence as a Political Factor in the Pacific Islands (Helsinki: 
Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, 1953) is wide in scope and 
he manages his canvas with skill and precision. With a fund of exten- 
sive reading and ready example he considers the origins of the political 
influence which came to be exercised by so many missionaries in that 
area ; and with many quotations he is able to illustrate the quality of 
missionary administration and policy. With a sympathy that does not 
exclude critical judgement, he shows how it was that missionary influ- 
ence with their congregations grew to have political significance. Nor 
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does he neglect to give depth to this study by omitting accounts of the 
way that natives and settlers reacted to such an influence. It is indeed 
difficult to define at what point care for spiritual need became regard 
for material welfare. Though it is easy in commending the one to 
condemn the other, has the distinction any reality ? Concern for the 
material well-being of their disciples, a result of the understandable 
mana of the white man’s goods and his medical skill, came to be con- 
sidered as a valuable and necessary part of missionary work. The truth 
is that the prohibition placed by most missionary societies upon all 
political work was impossible of fulfilment in practice. The secular and 
the religious were already so closely interwoven in Melanesian and 
Polynesian society. A prerequisite for any evangelical work was the 
organization of law and order. The presence of traders and the threats 
of alien powers, or missions, prompted action to prevent exploitation : 
altruism was mingled with self-interest. The need for some outside 
help from a metropolitan government led to pleas for protection and 
annexation. Dr. Koskinen sketches neatly the extent of direct inter- 
vention by unofficial missionary politicians and legislators in the histories 
and the constitutions of the South Sea native states. He denies emphati- 
cally that pressure from missionary headquarters was directive of 
imperial policy made in London, though he takes too seriously the pipe 
dreams of certain missionary spokesmen, like Coates, who contemplated 
a continuing theocracy in New Zealand. In point of fact, he is wrong 
in thinking that the strong opposition to ‘ systematic colonization’ put 
forward by C.M.S. headquarters in Salisbury Square represented the 
view of their missionaries in New Zealand : many of the latter preferred 
Wakefieldian ‘select’ emigrants to those ne’er-do-wells who were 
already flocking to the Bay of Islands. Dr. Koskinen’s one weakness 
is a somewhat uncritical acceptance of a printed opinion and, by quoting 
different contemporaries, he is led on several occasions into inconsis- 
tency. Though he is fully aware that sovereignty did not exist (p. 182), 
he does elsewhere blame missionary politicians for reducing the 
sovereignty of native kingdoms to a mere cipher (p. 159). Nevertheless 
his is an excellent and rewarding study, well arranged, sure in judgement 
and rich in illustration : the best analysis so far of an important and 
interesting phenomenon. A. F. McC. Mappen. 


Mr. Marischal Murray’s lavishly illustrated centenary volume, 
Union-Castle Chronicle, 1853-1953 (London: Longmans, 1953) should 
serve to remind us that the Commonwealth has been held together as 
much by its shipping lines as by any imperial sentiment. The Union 
Line was one aspect of the recovery of Southampton in the mid-nineteenth 
century, following its connexion made with London by rail. Steamships 
of this Line held the mail contract to South Africa from 1857. Threat- 
ened with ruin by the opening of the Suez Canal, which seemed to make 
South Africa a backwater, Capetown was saved by the almost simul- 
taneous discovery of diamonds and began a new phase of prosperity 
from 1873. But this phase, while giving encouragement to the Union 
Line, attracted a rival firm into the business, and Donald Currie, whose 
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* Castle’ named ships went into steam from 1872, began to run a com- 
peting service, and, in fact, shared the mail contract from 1876. Donald 
Currie, whose earlier experience had been in the management of the 
Cunard Line, and who was a friend of Gladstone and other leading 
figures of the day, was a master of publicity, and tended to gain the 
ascendancy over the older-established Line. The gold rush, however, 
of 1885-6, by bringing other and foreign competitors to the scene, 
encouraged the two British Lines to co-operate more with each cther. 
This co-operation ended in 1900 when the two Lines amalgamated under 
the present name. This was the prelude to further amalgamations, and 
the Union-Castle Line was a part, by 1912, of a group which included 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (also of Southampton) and the 
Elder Dempster Company, and was closely connected with Harland & 
Wolfe, the famous shipbuilding firm of Belfast. After the first World 
War, in which eight Union-Castle ships were sunk with 440 officers and 
men, there came a fresh ‘ rationalization’, which placed the Royal Mail 
Group with the Glen and Shire Lines, Coast Lines Limited, and the 
White Star Line all under the virtual control of Lord Kylsant. This 
vast concentration of capital came to grief in 1928-30 and the Union- 
Castle regained its independence in the years which followed, building 
a new class of ships equipped for the refrigerated lading of South African 
fruit. In the Second World War, several of the Company’s ships dis- 
tinguished themselves in action, the Carnarvon Castle beating off the 
German commerce raider Thor in 1940, and the Rochester Castle joining 
a famous Malta convoy in 1942; being one of the five ships which 
arrived safely out of the fourteen which formed the convoy when it 
sailed. During that war, eleven ships were sunk by the enemy, but with 
only 65 killed and 209 missing. The Union-Castle fleet was largely 
rebuilt after 1945, one ship, the Pretoria Castle, being launched at Belfast 
by radio telephone operated by Mrs. Smuts (wife of Field-Marshal 
Smuts) from her home near Pretoria. With the Edinburgh Castle and 
other modern vessels, the Company has twenty-eight ships altogether in 
1953. This chronicle of the Company’s history is a straightforward 
narrative which is readable and extremely well illustrated, both in colour 
and with half-tone plates. It concludes with a detailed list of all the 
Union-Castle ships, past and present, and is at once a fitting publica- 
tion to mark the centenary of this famous Line and a most useful con- 
tribution to the history of the sea. 


C. NorrHcore PARKINSON. 


Portugal and Brazil: An Introduction, edited by H. V. Livermore 
(Clarendon Press, 1953), the memorial volume to Edgar Prestage and 
Aubrey F. G. Bell, two pioneer British scholars in the field of Portuguese 
history and literature, aims at ‘ enclosing within one cover the principal 
aspects of Portuguese and Brazilian evolution, literature and art ’, which 
their studies brought within sight of English readers. The articles have 
been contributed by friends from Britain, Canada, Portugal, the United 
States, and Brazil, all of whom are experts, and include also the last that 
Mr. Bell and Dr. Prestage had to say, Mr. Bell’s impressions of the special 
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qualities of Portuguese literature, and an article by Dr. Prestage on his 
attraction to Portugal, with bibliographical and biographical material. 
The tragic death of Professor W. J. Entwistle, who assisted in editing 
and wrote the very interesting opening section on the Portuguese lan- 
guage in both countries, makes the book also, in a sense, a memorial to 
a third great Hispanist. Selection for special mention is difficult, and 
will depend to some extent on personal interests and on the fact that 
some of the essays demand a more technical knowledge of the arts con- 
cerned than the general reader possesses—the sections on architecture, 
for instance, admirable as is their wealth of detail, would need copious 
illustration to be fully appreciated. One article, however, is outstanding, 
both for depth of insight and clarity of exposition as a real introduction 
to the subject, Mr. Marcus Cheke’s brilliant chapter on ‘ The Portuguese 
Character’. The essays on history and institutions present familiar 
things in a new setting—the Anglo-Portuguese alliance, the romance of 
exploration and discovery in three continents, seen from the Portuguese 
point of view, against the background of their history instead of our own. 
Portugal emerges for us as one of the senior states of Europe, a colonial 
and imperial power since 1415, that is, longer than any other European 
nation. In view of the lack of any satisfactory modern work in English 
on the Portuguese colonial empire, this section is particularly valuable; 
it includes a fascinating chapter on the little-known history of the 
Portuguese in the east, in which Professor C. R. Boxer gives an authori- 
tative reassessment of their achievement. In the third section of the 
book, Brazilian culture is submitted to the same fine analysis. Chapters 
on the arts supplement those on Portugal, showing how Portuguese art 
and music developed after crossing the Atlantic. The essays on music, 
in both countries, are particularly interesting; the first evokes an un- 
forgettable picture of eighteenth-century opera nights at Queluz, Ajuda, 
and Salvaterra, the ‘ jewelled royal palaces’ in the environs of Lisbon. 
Perhaps the most striking article in this last section is that by Minister 
Joaquim de Sousa Lefo on the art of the azulejo, tracing the history of 
the use of decorative wall-tiles from Asia Minor through the Moors to 
Spain and Portugal, the emergence of a genuinely Portuguese style in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, and its further development 
in Brazil. 
MARGARET CROSLAND. 


The Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office, First Supplement, 
edited by Mr. F. G. Emmison (Chelmsford: Essex County Council, 
Essex Record Office Publications, no. 16, 1952), adds about 500 items 
to the 1000 which were listed in the original catalogue published in 1947. 
Some 350 of the new items are estate maps, over a half of them dating 
from the eighteenth century or earlier. These are a source of first 
importance for economic and social history, for they cover not only 
estates properly speaking, but single farms, whole parishes, and towns, 
and they often give the names of fields, owners and occupiers. The 
catalogue also includes some tithe award maps—there are now only two 
or three Essex parishes for which no award or map is available; enclosure 
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awards and maps; plans of railways, roads and river improvements; 
and a few defence plans for such places as Harwich, Gravesend, and Til- 
bury. It does not include any maps of the county, which are to be dealt 
with in a separate handlist. There are reproductions of four maps. 
The catalogue descriptions are concise and comprehensive, and an ex- 
tremely thorough index of parishes, personal names and subjects con- 
siderably enhances the value of the work. The Essex Record Office 
deserve to be congratulated on their enterprise. 


H. J. HaBAKKkuk. 


M. Henri Berr published the study entitled La Synthése en Histoire in 
1911. It has now been revised by him and issued, most appropriately, 
in the series which he inspired and has directed for so long, ‘ L’évolution 
de Vhumanité’ (Paris: Albin Michel, 1953). The series is more 
familiar to English historians than the book which heralded it. Two 
generations of French historians have come under the influence of 
M. Berr—as collaborators in this collection, in connexion with the 
Centre International de Syntnése, and through this book. There is no 
need to review it. M. Berr leaves the text substantially unaltered, but 
has added a new preface and a lengthy appendix with a title which might 
be rendered ‘ Forty Years On’. From this vantage point M. Berr sees 
no reason to modify his demand for a truly scientific history and for 
clear thinking from the philosophers and sociologists who would teach 
historians their business. (England, however, not America, must claim 
responsibility for the late Professor Collingwood, p. 275 n.) There are 
some shrewd points here: a sensible distinction between Professor 
Toynbee’s high merits as a historian and his quaint theological view of 
history ; the fantastic divisions into topics at the last International 
Historical Conference (Paris, 1950). But the added material is somewhat 
disjointed and lacks the logic and compulsion of the original book which 
now makes so welcome a reappearance. Denys Hay. 


Mr. Patrick Gardiner’s The Nature of Historical Explanation (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952) is addressed primarily to logicians, but 
historians will profit from reading his short and disarmingly modest 
analysis of some of their problems. There are four parts to the book. 
Part i discusses ‘ explanation in science and everyday life’: the rigorous 
employment of causal concepts in the physical sciences is contrasted with 
the necessarily looser usage of ordinary conversation and composition. 
Part ii is devoted to ‘the subject matter of history —somewhat mis- 
leadingly, for Mr. Gardiner deals here mainly with previous attempts (by 
philosophers) to defend history ‘as an autonomous branch of study, 
irreducible in principle to any other’. This leads him to detailed 
criticism of other people’s theories (notably those of Croce and Colling- 
wood) and to the conclusion that at any rate history is not a discipline 
sui generis because it deals solely with the past (i.e. with indirectly appre- 
hended material), or with unique events rather than universal laws: 
though its preoccupation with human plans and intentions is considered 
by the author to be a genuinely distinguishing characteristic. Part iii 
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comes to grips with the ‘ causal connection in history’. This doubtless 
will seem the most interesting to students of logic, but, though it contains 
many shrewd comments on historical terminology (which is evidently 
closer to the usage of everyday life than of science), it is somewhat 
disappointing to a historian. For the author concerns himself almost 
entirely with isolated causal terminology and is not concerned with his- 
torical argument as such. Yet surely it is the theses of history books as a 
whole which constitute historical ‘ explanations’. What can one truly 
infer about historical explanation in general, or about Pirenne’s employ- 
ment of it in particular, from one sentence from Mohammed and Charle- 
magne (quoted here together with sentences from otherwise somewhat 
‘ popular’ works, on pp. 65-7)? Part iv is perhaps the most stimulating, 
for here Mr. Gardiner returns to analyse those historical explanations 
which invoke the plans and forward policies of men: in particular he 
shows how a mystical, intuitive approach to the ‘ motives’ or minds of 
individuals, and a materialist monism (such as that of the followers of 
Marx) are both based on the same fallacy: an unrealistic division of the 
world and of experience into ‘ mind’ and ‘ matter’. One could have 
wished that Mr. Gardiner had made this section of his book much longer, 
for then he might have been led to examine the central paradox of 
historical research, viz. the treatment of the past as itself containing at 
any point a past, a present, and a future. Denys Hay. 


The Bibliography of Polish History for the Year 1948 (Bibliografia 
Historii Polskiej za Rok 1948, ed J. Baumgart, Krakow: Polskie 
Towarzystwo Historyczne, 1952) forms the first volume of what is in- 
tended to be a regular annual series. It includes both books and articles, 
noting reviews in both Polish and foreign periodicals and indicating 
translations or summaries in foreign languages. The list of Polish 
publications seems very comprehensive. An attempt was made to in- 
clude a wide range of foreign works concerned with Polish history and 
connected topics, though the editor himself admits that the list of foreign 
publications is incomplete. The bibliography is well-planned and easy 
to use. It should prove an indispensable aid to all students of Polish 
history. E. B. FRryYDE. 
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